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If  there  be  one  conviction  which,  more  powerfully  than  an^ 
other,  holds  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  the  country,  it  is 
the  conviction  that  our  national  expenditure  is  unwise  and  waste¬ 
ful.  How  that  conviction  has  arisen — ^by  what  processes  of 
thought  it  now  happens  that  almost  all  men,  of  cM  shades  of 
Uberid  opinion — and  not  a  few  of  Conservative  politics,  hold  the 
question  of  Financial  Reform  to  be  the  question  of  the  day,  might 
he  of  little  moment,  if  the  anatomy  of  those  processes  did  not 
develop  much  of  what  lies  beyond,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
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the  mere  pecuniary  considerations  of  how  much  the  nation  can 
retrench  Kom  its  collective  expenditure,  and  thereby  add  to  its 
individual  means  of  enjoyment. 

The  quarrel  betwixt  the  people  at  large  and  the  upholders  and 
defenders  of  our  present  scale  of  national  expenditure,  has  not 
originated  in  the  fact  that,  here  and  there,  but  in  flagrant 
instances,  there  has  been  mal-administration  and  abuse.  The 
Reform  sought,  is  not  the  mere  economical  and  honest  expendi¬ 
ture  of  monies,  for  purposes  of  admitted  utility.  No,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  to  the  very  ende  which  the  expenditure  is  to  subserve ; 
and  the  proposal  to  reduce  that  expenditure  (simple  though 
it  seems,  and  has  been  termed),  in  reality  involves  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  solution  of  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  complicated 
problems  of  colonial  and  international  policy. 

We  avow  it  at  once,  we  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  the 
present  movement  has  originated  in  the  embarrassment  of  the 
nation,  as  consequent  on  the  mismanagement  of  the  national 
finances.  Thankful  to  the  Liverpool  Reform  Association  for  its 
searching  investigation  of  Blue  Books,  and  its  detection  of  many 
a  gross  abuse,  we  cannot  admit  this  to  be  the  cause  of  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  and  simply  because  it  is  not  financial  extravagance  wliich 
is  the  cause  of  our  national  embarrassment.  We  have  borne 
heavier  burthens  in  past  years,  regard  being  had  to  production 
and  population,  than  oppress  us  now ;  and  it  is  besides  not  true, 
that  our  embarrassments — ^be  they  such  as  are  chronic,  or  such  as 
accompany  the  successive  developments  of  the  national  tendency 
to  speculation  and  unreflecting  enterprise  in  times  of  prosperity— 
would  be  entireljr  remedied  now,  or  ^eir  recurrence  obviated,  by 
the  most  sweeping  scheme  of  financial  reform  now  before  the 
PUjblic.  We  should  indeed  despair  of  our  country,  if  we  thought 
that  all  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  profitable  and  full  employ¬ 
ment  of  its  industrious  classes,  and  their  sure  elevation  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  morality,  would  be  obviated  by  a  retrenchment  of 
£10,000,000  per  annum.  We  think  we  should  both  mistake  the 
nature  of  our  difficulties,  and,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the  right 
remedies,  if  we  were  to  admit  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association,  ^  that  the  embarrassed 
p<»ition  in  which  the  nation  has  been  placed,  arises  through 
mismanagement  in  the  financial  department  of  the  Government.* 
Let  it  ^  observed,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  rise  of 
the  national  expenditure,  consequent  on  the  excessive  borrowing 
of  money ,  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  caused 
our  embarrassments,  for  that  is  a  quantity  which  will  be, 

**  after  all  Mr.  Cobden  proposes  to  do,  as  now  ;  but 

^^ether  the  difference  betwixt  fifteen  and  twenty-fi^o  millions 
of  expenditure  on  the  actual  administration  oi  the  national 
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affairs  in  all  the  departments,  civil  and  military,  measures  and 
determines  a  condition  of  prosperity  or  the  reverse. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
difference  of  ten — nay,  even  of  live  millions,  in  the  annual 
amount  of  taxation,  is  not  sensibly  felt  throughout  all  classes, 
below  the  really  opulent  ones,  in  greater  comfort,  or  more  easy 
accumulation,  when  either  sum  is  taken  from  the  load  of  taxation ; 
and  in  diminished  comfort,  and  a  more  difficult  realization  of 
capital,  when  it  is  added  to  that  load.  The  shares  of  all  the 
closes  of  hard  workers,  and  more  especially  the  operative,  and 
the  smaller  capitalist,  both  large  classes,  are  palpably  affected  by 
every  million  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  adds  to,  or 
takes  from,  the  last  budget,  when  he  smilingly,  and  in  honied 
terms,  asks  the  Commons  for  a  new  one.  We  often,  in  fact, 
wish,  that  the  respective  effects  of  this  giving  and  taking  could 
be  made  palpable  to  the  eye,  and  not  terminate  in  a  mere  act  of 
mental  arithmetic.  If  the  operative,  for  instance,  could  sec  placed 
on  his  table  a  whole  year’s  income,  in  the  shape  of  real  quanti¬ 
ties  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  flour  and  clothing,  and  then  see  how 
much  of  that  one  million  of  additional  taxation  mulcts  him  of, 
or  vice  rersd,  how  much  one  million  of  reduced  taxation  adds  to, 
the  heap,  he  would  be  startled,  we  imagine. 

We  are  not  then  objecting  to  the  position  assumed  by  the 
Liverpool  Financial  Association,  because  we  think  that  five  or 
ten  millions,  more  or  less,  of  taxation,  is  of  little  moment,  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  national  weal  or  woe ;  but  because  we  think  that  the 
ends  or  uses  to  which  the  greater  or  less  national  expenditure  is 
devoted,  are  of  infinitely  more  moment,  than  the  mere  arithme¬ 
tical  amount  of  the  expenditure  itself.  Whether  fifteen  or  twenty, 
five  millions  per  annum  be  expended,  supposing  the  objects  of 
expenditure  to  remain  the  same,  the  gain  or  loss  to  the  nation  of 
the  ten  millions,  in  the  respective  cases,  would  be  mainly  pecu- 
ntarg  ;  but  let  the  fifteen  be  wisely  directed,  and  the  twenty-five 
unwisely,  the  difference  may  be  almost  incalculable,  not  merely 
in  the  pecuniary,  but  in  the  moral  and  political  results. 

Now  it  is  our  belief,  that  the  present  demand  for  financial 
reform,  is  not,  even  in  a  principal  degree,  simply  a  demand  for 
the  mere  lightening  of  taxation.  It  is  not  the  demand  of  the 
pocket.  It  arises  out  of  a  conviction,  which  has  been  growing 
for  years,  that  the  direction  of  the  national  expenditure,  in- 
^itely  more  than  its  amount,  is  mischievous  to  the  nation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  just  as  the  question  of  expenditure  has  been  seen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  question  of  international  policy,  or  of  colonial 
government,  that  it  has  drawn  to  itself  a  fixed  and  absorbing 
interest.  We  can  give  a  most  significant  proof  of  this  propo¬ 
sition.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  our  readers,  that  just 
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prior  to  the  opening  of  Parliament  last  year,  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  Minister  intended  greatly  to  augment  the  army  and 
navy.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  meetings  were  held,  without 
concert,  as  by  an  independent  spontaneity,  to  protest  against  the 
•uppos^  intention  of  the  Minister.  And  what  were  the  staple 
arguments  and  objections,  urged  in  speeches  and  embodied  in 
resolutions  ?  Why,  that  the  true  policy  of  all  nations  was  non¬ 
interference  in  each  other’s  affairs ;  that  large  standing  armies 
were  more  likely  to  lead  nations  hastily  into  war,  than,  as  is  con¬ 
tended  by  most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  to  obviate  it  by  the 
exhibition  of  preparedness  to  sustain  it;  that  Free  Trade  de¬ 
pended  for  the  realization  of  its  f till  fruits  ^  on  peace  in  its  largest 
sense  ;  not  the  simple  avoidance  of  the  occasions  of  war,  but  the 
repudiation  of  its  principle  ;  or,  at  the  least,  the  substitution  of 
some  other  arbiter  of  national  quarrels  than  the  sword.  At  a 
moment  of  deep  distress  amongst  all  classes,  the  pecuniary  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  army,  increased  tax¬ 
ation,  was  either  barely  alluded  to,  or  altogether  omitted.  These 
meetings  were,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  war,  and  an  earnest  itera¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  of  the  nation,  as  apart  from  its  rulers,  that 
Free  Trade  was  true ;  and  of  their  resolve,  that  its  success 
should  not  be  perilled  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy,  which,  whilst 
it  would  have  given  other  nations  direct  cause  of  complaint  or 
of  alarm,  would  have  evidenced  the  national  scepticism  in  the 
so-called  great  experiment  on  which  it  had  just  ventured. 

True  it  is,  that  when  the  proposal  to  raise  the  income-tax 
excited  a  storm  of  remonstrance  from  all  classes,  before  which 
the  ministry  shrank,  the  incidence  of  that  particular  tax,  and 
the  already  great  amount  of  taxation,  formed  the  principal  topics 
of  public  animadversion,  on  the  pladform,  and  by  the  press ;  but 
this  was  in  keeping  with  the  quality  and  character  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  was  then  going  forward  in  the  Commons*  House ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  a  well- understood  policy — what  was 
addressed  to  that  house,  and  intended  to  act  upon  it — ^laid  hold 
of  arguments  and  modes  of  reasoning,  which  tell  with  most  force 
upon  its  members.  But  even  amidst  the  keen  discussions  about  a 
graduated  or  an  absolute  tax  on  income,  and  still  more,  about 
the  equal  liability  of  incomes  derived  from  the  profits  of  capital, 
and  the  rental  of  land,  or  other  realized  property ;  the  voice  of 
many  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  many  a  great  and  enlightened 
constituency,  added  to  the  protest  against  unequal  and  excessive 
taxation,  the  more  emphatic  and  solemn  denunciation  of  the 
policy  which  that  taxation  was  to  uphold. 

we  have  said  sufficient,  in  this  stage  of  our  remarks  on  the 
questibn  of  Financial  Reform,  explanatory  of  our  general  views 
•8  to  the  origin  and  character  oi  the  movement  to  reduce  the 
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national  taxation.  We  shall,  in  a  subsea uent  portion  of  this 
article,  advert  more  directly  to  the  specinc  theories  of  inter¬ 
national  and  colonial  policy,  respectively  held  by  the  parties  at 
issue  as  to  the  scale  of  our  national  expenditure,  and  which  are 
the  real  matters  in  dispute.  But  as  the  question  of  retrench¬ 
ment  has  a  basis  per  se,  in  the  broad  fact  that  our  expenditure  is 
lavish  and  ill  directed,  we  may  not  pass  over  that  part  of  our 
subject  without  giving  a  very  condensed  outline  of  the  facts  of 
present  and  past  expenditure,  and  the  more  recent  causes  of 
mcrcase  in  the  amount. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  elaborate  details.  Two  excel¬ 
lent  reasons  determine  us  to  adopt  this  course.  First,  the  public 
^  have  been  treated  to  so  many  details  and  figures  on  the  subject  of 
late,  that  we  are  fearful  of  any  serious  parade  of  them  deterring 
our  readers  from  following  us  through  our  remarks ;  and  next, 
we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  previous  questions  of  our  inter¬ 
national  and  colonial  policy  will  have  to  be  settled  before  any 
reduction  of  the  national  expenditure,  nearly  approximating  to 
that  of  1835,  is  practicable.  We  agree  to  the  letter  with  the 
‘  Economist,’  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  last  of  its  three 
elaborate  and  valuable  articles  on  the  Topic  of  the  Day  ;  and 
they  so  fully  and  so  well  express  the  opinions  we  have  held  since 
the  mooting  of  Financial  Reform,  that  we  cheerfully  quote 
them : — 

*  However  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  both  the 
Government  and  Parliament  will  meet  the  question  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country,  and  of  the  increase  which  has  taken  place, with 
a  determination  to  make  every  possible  reduction,  we  cannot  hide  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  other,  and  even  more  important  questions,  will 
remain  to  be  considered,  before  any  statesman  can  feel  that  the  finances 
of  the  country  are  placed  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory  basis.  It  will 
not  alone  be  sufiicient  to  show  that  our  present  policy  cannot  be  safely 
earned  out  under  a  given  cost,  but  tV  must  also  be  shown  that  a  policy, 
admittedly  so  costly,  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  general  industry  and 
welfare  of  the  country  .  .  .  This  is  the  real  question  ;  and  looking 
to  the  course  of  events  during  the  last  twenty  years,  we  think  it  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  future  safety  and  welfare  of  this  country,  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  has,  at  last,  seriously  attracted  public  attention  ....  It  is  a 
question  which  no  Gtovemment,  or  House  of  Commons,  that  values 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  will  evade.* 

It  is  not  necessary  for  any  purpose  we  have  in  view,  and,  in 
fact,  would  only  lead  to  misconception  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
Question  of  Financial  Reform  per  se,  and  afiford  ample 
opportunity  for  cavillers  against  the  proposed  reduction,  to  give 
any  comparative  statements  of  nation^  expenditure,  more  remote 
than  1830.  The  advocates  of  Financial  Reform  will  do  well  to 
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follow  Mr.  Cobden*8  plan  of  att^k,  and  to  avoid  all  ‘bush 
fighting.*  He  institutes  no  comparisons  betwixt  the  present,  and 
times  long  by.  He  places  in  juxta-position  years  only  removed 
from  each  other  by  a  short  cycle  of  thirteen  years  of  peace — 
years  haviM  no  marked  character  of  difference  in  the  general 
aspect  of  afimrs,  and  says,  ‘  Reduce  the  expenditure  of  1848  to 
that  of  1885 ;  and  if  not,  why  not?’ 

We  shall,  accordingly,  present  only  a  condensed  view  of  the 
‘facts  and  figures,*  on  which  the  charge  of  government  extra¬ 
vagance  is  based,  and  shall  follow  that  up  by  an  equally  con¬ 
densed  view  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Cobden. 

‘  The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inouire  into  the  expen¬ 
diture  on  account  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,’  have  only 
yet  reported  their  observations  on  the  naval  department.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison  they  have  riven  a  table  (page  4), 
showing  the  sums  voted  for  effective  and  non-effective  services 
in  each  year,  from  1828  to  1848,  each  inclusive,  and,  also,  the 
sums  actually  expended,  under  each  head,  per  year.  The 
‘  Economist’  gave  a  statement  (January  13,  page  31)  showing 
the  latter  head  only,  but  it  differs  so  materially  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  that  we  cannot  use  it,  and,  as  the  able 
observations  of  the  ‘Economist*  on  this  branch  of  the  service  are 
mainly  based  on  the  sums  voted,  under  which  head  its  table 
exactly  accords  with  that  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  we 
take  tne  latter  as  our  basis. 

From  this  we  give  the  following  table  of  the  progress  of  naval 
expenditure  from  1828  to  1848  : — 


1829-30. 

ESlBctiTe  Senrices. 

£4,458,953 

Non-Effective  ServioeB. 

£1,549,154 

Total. 

£6,008,107 

1832-3. 

3,329,895 

1,613,328 

4,943,223 

1834-5. 

3,103,928 

1,642,966 

4,716,894 

1835-6. 

2,860,343 

1,574,440 

4,434,783 

1840-1. 

4,714,311 

1,467,936 

6,182,247 

1843-4. 

5,161,636 

1,418,394 

6,579,960 

1846-7. 

6,557,190 

1,363,135 

7,344,663 

1848-9. 

6,556,770 

1,395,072 

7,951,842 

Admitting  that  a  large  reduction  had  been  made  on  the  total 
expenditure  for  ‘effective  services*  betwixt  1829  and  1835,  which 
may  have  been  somewhat  in  excess,  on  the  score  of  economy 
(but  merely  admitting  this  to  deprecate  the  charge  of  making 
out  an  extreme  case),  there  is  an  advance  in  the  charge  for  this 
dais  of  expenditure,  betwixt  1835  and  1848,  of  no  less  than 
£3 ,6%, 427,  or  about  133  per  cent. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  the  naval  estimates  for  1848,  is  in- 
duded  the  charge  for  our  steam  postal  communications  with  the 
United  States,  the  W est  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  India,  Ireland, 
and  the  European  continent,  which,  in  1835,  fell  on  the  Post  Office 
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Department.  The  total  sum  so  transferred  from  the  one  branch 
of  government  expenditure  to  the  other,  is  £773, S60,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  naval  expenditure,  properly  so  called, 
though  it  is  proper  to  inquire  why,  such  a  transfer  being  made, 
the  rost  Office  does  not  show  a  greater  reduction  of  expenditure. 
Admitting  this  drawback,  there  is  still  an  augmentation  in  the 
cost  of  the  ^  effective  naval  service,’  of  upwards  of  100  per  cent., 
comparing  1835  with  1848.  How  does  this  increase  arise?  The 
answer  is  at  hand. 

In  1835,  the  total  number  of  seamen  and  marines  was  26,500 ; 
in  1848,  it  was  43,000;  and  the  difference  of  expenditure, 
arising  from  this  specific  item,  was  £723,793.  Far  more  serious 
items  remain. 

In  1835  the  expenditure  on  wages  in  the  various  dockyards  of 
the  kingdom,  was  £350,612 ;  in  1848,  it  was  £851,346 ;  bcinff 
an  increase  of  £500,734!  In  1835,  the  expenditure  on  navm 
stores  was  £426,958;  in  1848,  it  was  £1,511,671;  being  an 
increase  of  £1,084,713  1 

In  1835,  the  expenditure  on  new  works  was  £62,440 ;  in  1848, 
it  was  £6^,601 ;  being  an  increase  of  £626,161. 

The  increase  on  these  four  items  amounts  to  no  less  than 
£2,935,398 ;  or,  separating  the  augmentation  arising  from  the 
additional  number  of  seamen,  from  that  consequent  on  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  dockyards  and  new  works,  the  increased  expenditure 
in  the  former  was  £723,790;  and  on  the  latter,  £2,211,608. 
Why  was  this  additional  expenditure  incurred  ?  We  extract  the 
answer  as  to  the  former  item  from  the  *  Economist:’ — ‘  The  marked 
increase,  since  1835,  of  the  number  of  ships  and  seamen  in 
active  service,  can  be  traced  to  the  Canada  insurrection  and 
the  Syrian  and  China  wars.’  But  these  have  ceased ;  why 
not  then  reduce  the  number  of  ships  and  men,  when  the  occasion 
for  the  augmentation  has  ceased  ?  The  answer  is  simple — Mr. 
Cobden  has  given  it  more  than  once,  but  we  will  give  it  on 
authority  which  will  weigh  more  with  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
that  of  the  Commons’  Committee  on  the  Naval  Estimates. 
Page  13,  they  say,  ^  It  does  appear,  from  a  cursory  view  of 
these  statements,  that  whatever  cause  may  have  led  to  the  increase 
of  force  on  any  particular  station^  when  once  the  force  has  been 
augmented f  there  is  too  frequently  some  unfortunate  hindrance  to 
tts  reduction.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  disturbances  in  New  Zealand, 
pirwy  in  the  Malayan  Straits,  hostilities  in  Caffreland,  all  lead  to 
an  increase  of  naval  force  on  the  stations  connected  with  these 
localities ;  but  yet,  when  the  enemy  has  been  defeated,  and 
hostilities  are  at  an  end,  other  duties  are  found  for  these  ships, 
and  the  force  which  was  required  for  the  contingency  of  a  war, 
remains  on  the  permanent  establishment  in  times  of  peace^ 
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We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  m  pcissanty  to  the  doable 
inddenoe  of  our  colonial  system ;  that  it  first  calls  for  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  force  to  meet  its  occasional  emergendes,  and  then  furnishes 
the  means  of  perpetuating  that  increase,  by  the  tested  interests, 
vhich  its  temporary  emergendes  create !  Men  who  have  found 
pay  in  suppressing  Caffre  wars  and  hunting  out  Malay  pirates,  are 
very  apt  to  suggest  equally  profitable  employment,  when  Cafies 
and  Malays  are  ?iors  de  combat. 

The  feeling  of  personal  interest  in  the  employed  is  backed  by 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  employers,  as  to  Colonial  exten¬ 
sion  and  government.  Thus,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1845,  when  the 
China  war  was  concluded,  and  peace  established,  so  far  from  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  was  practicable  to  reduce  the  naval  force,  proposed 
an  addition  of  4,000  men  upon  the  estimates  of  1844.  He  said, 
*  We  shall  make  that  proposal  on  the  following  grounds : — ^that 
on  account  of  our  extended  Colonial  empire,  and  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  interests  connected  with  it,  there  is  a  growing  necessity 
for  protecting  our  commerce  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.* 

What  with  the  feeling  of  interest  and  the  feeling  of  states¬ 
manship,  the  increase  of  ships  and  men  on  our  foreign  stations 
has  been  one  of  serious  pressure  on  the  national  finances,  as  the 
following  statement  will  show : — 

1836.  1847. 

Ships.  Men  ft  Boys.  Ships.  Men  ft  Bojs. 

East  India  and  China  .  .  15  .  .  2,679  .  .  .  28  .  .  5,536 

Pacific,  and  South  East 

Coast  of  America  .  .  14  .  .  2,691  .  .  .  27  .  .  5,534 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  & 

West  Coast  of  Ainca  .  13  .  .  1,065  .  .  .  43  .  .  5,621 


Total 


.  42  .  .  6,435  ...  98  .  16,691 


In  round  numbers,  here  is  an  increase  of  10,000  men,  equi- 
vjdent  to  an  increase  of  £500,000  per  annum  in  wages  and 
victuals, — to  sav  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  ships,  and  the 
augmented  establishments,  at  home  and  abroad,  always  following 
an  augmented  service  afloat. 

We  see  how  the  increase  of  seamen  and  marines  has  arisen. 
L«t  us  now  turn  to  the  more  serious  increase  of  expenditure  in 
the  wages  of  artificers,  &c.,  and  naval  stores,  since  1835.  We 
have  shown  that  this  item  is  no  less  than  £2,211,608. 

.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit,  that  the  substitution  of 
steam  vessels  of  war  for  sailing  vessels,  must  cause  a  greatly 
augmented  expenditure ;  but  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Expenditure,  goes  far  to  show  that  there 
was  a  singular  want  of  business  judgment  in  its  management.’ 
As  a  specimen  of  which,  let  it  sumce  to  note  this  one  factr— that 
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in  the  constraction  of  steam  vessels  for  the  Royal  ^Navj,  ^  there 
htt  been  no  communication  betwixt  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Comptroller  of  Steam  Machinery^,  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  Chief 
En^neer  and  Inspector  of  Machinery  (Keport,  p.  85),  states,  that 
he  never  was  in  consultation  with  the  Surveyor  as  to  Ae  kinds  of 
machinery  which  should  be  put  into  vessels ;  he  was  never  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  drawings  of  the  ships  to  be  provided  with  machi¬ 
nery;  nor  was  he  made  acquainted  with  the  sizes,  except  accu 
dentally*  Pretty  management  in  a  service  which  has  cost  the 
country  £2,689,000  for  steam  machinery  alone,  since  1885, — to 
say  nothing  of  steam  ships,  steam  basins,  steam  factories,  &c.  &c.  ' 

Although  the  Navy  authorities  contract  for  steam  machinery, 
they  have  deemed  it  most  economical  to  construct  establishments 
for  the  repair  of  such  machinery,  and  also  large  basins  for  the 
reception  of  steam  vessels.'  These  works  are  chiefly  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  Portsmouth,  and  Keyham,  and  on  such  a  scale  have  they 
been  executed,  that  in  the  last  eleven  years  no  less  than  four 
millions  sterling  have  been  expended  upon  them.  They  are  not 
yet  finished,  the  estimates  for  1848  including  £688,601  for  this 
purpose;  and  we  are  far  from  being  at  the  end  of  this  branch  of 
expenditure. 

It  will  best  convey  a  clear  idea  to  what  extent  the  Navy  Esti¬ 
mates  have  been  swelled  since  1835  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
into  the  Royal  Navy,  to  state  the  number  and  horse-power  of 
royal  steam  ships  in  the  three  years  of  1885,  1841,  and  1848. 

No.  of  Ships.  Steam  Power. 

1835  ...  23  ...  .  4,153  horses 

1841  ...  41  ...  .  9,503  „ 

1848  ...  174  ...  .  44,480  „ 

It  would  be  trifling  with  the  subject  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the 
many  proofs  which  the  Commons’  Report  aflbrds  of  ill-judged 
and  profuse  expenditure,  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of 
steam  ships.  The  process  of  substituting  the  one  class  of  vessels 
for  the  other,  might  have  been  accomplished  for  much  less, 
perhaps.  But  after  all,  that  is  not  the  principal  question.  Here 
is  a  most  costly  addition  made  to  our  offensive  and  defensive 
appliances  in  a  period  of  profound  peace, — decisively  proving 
the  existence  of  views  of  state  policy  amongst  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  both  parties,  which  are  cleaidy  incompatible  with  mode¬ 
rate  and  bearable  taxation;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  quite  at 
variance  with  the  judgment  of  the  mercantile  classes  in  general, 
and  more  especially  so  with  the  cherished  and  deep  convictions 
of  that  portion  of  the  middle  classes  who  constitute  the  staff  of 
aU  our  great  benevolent,  enlightening,  and  humanizing  institu¬ 
tions.  More  of  this  in  the  sequel -we  must  rapidly  glimee  at 
the  Army  and  Ordnance  Estimates.  '  ♦ 
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As  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  so  in  the  Army,  1848  shows  a  great 
augmentation  on  1835,  but  the  source  of  augmentation  is  simple 
— the  addition  of  24,892  men  to  the  entire  force.  Deducting  the 
force  paid  by  the  East  India  Company,  the  respective  numbers 
in  the  two  years  were  as  follow 

1835  .  Men  of  all  ranks  .  88,955  .  horses  .  5,914 
1848  .  „  113,847  .  „  .  6,700 

The  number  of  men  in  India  at  the  same  period  was,  respec¬ 
tively,  19,720,  and  24,982,  and  the  totals  of  the  force,  108,675, 
,  and  132,769.  It  is  true,  the  East  India  Company  pays  all 
Queen’s  troops  serving  in  India,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
force  at  home  is  necessarily  augmented  by  the  requirement  of  so 
large  a  force  in  India,  it  being  the  rule  of  the  Service  to  ex¬ 
change  regiments  at  certain  intervals ;  one  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  a  certain  extra  proportion  is  always  in  readiness  for  that 
purpose,  more  than  is  demanded  for  Home  or  Colonial  service. 
The  cost  of  the  Effective  Service  of  the  Army  in  1835,  was 
£3,293,071 ;  in  1848,  £4,201,878 ;  being  an  excess  of  £908,107 
in  the  latter  year. 

The  Ordnance  Estimates  for  1848,  exhibit  an  increase  but 
little  short  of  that  on  the  Navy  Estimates ;  the  latter  showing 
133  per  cent,  and  the  former  120  per  cent,  increase  on  the 
Effective  Services.  The  sources  of  increase  are  similar — in¬ 
creased  number  of  men,  increased  stores,  and  new  works ;  the 


items  for  each  year  being 

as  follows : — 

1835. 

1848. 

Increase  in  1848. 

Pay  of  Ordnance  Corps 

.  £436,921 

.  £716,254 

.  £279,333 

Or^ance  Office  and  Es- 

tablishment  at  home 

and  abroad  .... 

.  319,206 

.  418,771 

.  99,565 

Ordnance  Stores  .  . 

.  85,000 

.  463,743 

.  378,743 

Works,  Repairs,  &c.  . 

.  328,991 

.  895,924 

.  566,933 

Commissariat  Supplies . 

.  161,083 

.  316,031 

.  154,948 

Scientific  Branch  .  . 

.  94,436 

.  94,436 

Total . 

£1,332,801 

£2,903,659 

£1,673,958 

Wc  may  dismiss  the  Ordnance  Estimates  very  briefly.  The 
great  items  of  increase  are  stores  and  new  worlks.  Additional 
ordnance,  men  and  stores,  necessarily  follow  a  general  increase 
of  the  army  and  navy ;  but  the  item  of  new  works  is  not  refer¬ 
able  to  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to  an  augmentation  of  our 
-  national  forces.  Of  late  years,  a  panic  has  every  now  and  then 
been  raised  about  the  defenceless  state  of  our  coasts,  and  very 
extensive  plans  of  fortification  have  been  projected,  but  only  • 
small  part  carried  out.  For  the  convenience,  too,  of  an  aug* 
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mented  army  force,  new  barracks  have  been  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  following  abstract  will  put  these 
branches  of  expenditure  in  a  clear  light : — 

ORDNANCE  EXPENDITURE  ON  NEW  WORKS,  1848. 


New  Barracks  in  England . £78,500 

Ditto  in  Ireland . 11,000 

Fortifications  in  England . 71,460 

Improvements  in  the  Tower . 22,516 

Buildings  for  Soldier  Convicts  .  .  .  40,000 

Regimental  Schools  and  Washing-places  .  15,000 

Gibraltar . 25,410 

Ionian  Isles . 12,873 

Malta . 12,000 

Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  .  59,424 


344,183 

Various .  132,771 


Total  ....  £476,954 

We  have  confined  our  analysis  of  the  comparative  expenditure 
of  1835  and  1848,  in  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance,  to  the  charge  for  ‘  Effective  Services*  only. 
From  various  causes,  and  amongst  these,  as  a  principal  one,  the 
long  continuance  of  peace,  the  charge  for  ‘  Non-effective  Services’ 
has  been  a  diminishing  one,  as  the  following  statement  shows : — 


CHARGE  FOR 

NON-EFFECTIVE 

SEBVICES. 

1835. 

1848. 

Army 

.  £2,491,735 

£2,117,508 

Navy 

1,574,440 

1,395,072 

Ordnance  . 

164,258 

171,217 

4,230,433 

3,683,797 

Decrease 

•  • 

546,636 

£4,230,433 

In  all  the  comparisons  we  have  seen  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  two  years,  the  *  Effective’  and  ^  Non-effective’  charges  are 
token  together.  But  this  form  of  putting  the  matter  blinks  two 
important  facts — ^it  conceals  the  full  extent  of  the  increase  in 
the  active  Military  and  Naval  expenditure ;  and  it  further  con¬ 
ceals  the  important  fact  that,  as  in  the  long  run,  the  charge  for 
Non-effective  Services  will  keep  pace  with  the  charge  for  the 
Effective  Services,  the  real  augmentation  of  our  expenditure  on 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  will  ultimately  be  equal  to  the 
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total  augmentation  of  the  expenditure  on  the  ^Effective  Service* 
since  1M5,  and  a  certain  addition  to  the  *  Non-effective’  charge 
for  that  year.  At  present,  the  excess  of  the  active  charges  is 
reduced  by  £546,636,  as  shown  above,  arising  from  a  diminished 
charge  for  Non-effective  Services and  to  that  extent,  the  real 
state  of  the  case  is  blinked  or  overlooked. 

We  will  now  show  the  red  increase  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance,  for  effective  services  only,  and  give  the  principal  items 
of  expenditure  in  detail : — 


Army  . 

Navy  .  •  . 

Ordnance 

Total  Charge  for  Effec¬ 
tive  Service  .  . 


1835. 

1848. 

3,293,071  . 

.  4,201,178 

2,590,320  . 

.  5,673,658 

1,332,801  . 

2,905,159 

7,216,192  . 

12,779,995 

CHARGE  FOR  FAY  OF  MEN,  VICTUALS  OF  SEAMEN,  ETC. 


! 


Army  Pay  . 
Navy  Pay  . 
Victuals 
Ordnance  Pay 

.  £3,293,071  . 

933,054  . 
422,216  . 

436,921  . 

.  £4,201,178 
.  1,425,380 

.  633,683 

716,254 

£5,085,262 

£6,976,495 

STORES. 

Navy  . 
Ordnance 

.  £426,958  . 

.  85,000  . 

.  £1,511,671 
463,743 

£511,958 

£1,975,414 

MEW  WORKS. 

Navy  . 
Ordnance 

£62,440  . 
328,991  . 

£688,601 

895,924 

£391,431 

£1,584,525 

WAGES  IN  NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


At  Home 
Abroad 


£350,612 

25,765 


£851,346 

39,280 


£376,377 


£890,626 


/i 
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'  SOMMABT, 

1836.  1848.  Increase. 

Ptf  .  .  £5;086,263  £6,976,495  £1,891,233 

Stores  .  .  511,958  .  1,975,414  .  1,463,456 

New  Works  .  391,431  .  1,584,525  .  1,193,094 

Wages  in  Nav^J  376,377  .  890,626  .  514,249 

Establisiiments) 

Miscellaneous  #  851,164  .  1,352,935  .  501,771 

£7,216,192  £12,779,995  £5,563,803 


Thus  there  is  an  increase  of  more  than  five-and-a-half  millions 
per  annum  in  thirteen  years  in  the  three  branches  of  national 
expenditure,  and  let  it  be  especially  noted  that  this  increase  is 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  post^  communications,  of  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  troops  and  ordnance  by  the  navy,  the  conveyance  of 
convicts,  &c. ;  and  of  such  little  items  as  £1,100,000  for  a 
Caffre  war. 

It  is  evident,  at  once,  that  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing 
vessels  in  the  navy,  and  the  oft-repeated  excuse  of  a  low  stock  of 
naval  stores  in  1835,  do  not  account  for  this  vast  augmentation 
of  expenditure.  The  true  source  of  increase  we  shall  presently 
attempt  to  develop ;  but  before  closing  our  analysis  of  the 
expenditure  on  these  heads,  we  may  add  to  our  tables  the  following, 
which  shows,  in  one  view,  the  expenditure  under  each  head  in 
the  naval  department,  from  1835  to  1848,  and  the  excess  of 
EXPENDITURE  Under  each  head,  and  the  total  excf^s,  calcu¬ 
lating  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  whole  period,  on  the  scale 
of  1835 
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It  seems,  then,  that  in  thirteen  years,  no  less  than  twenty-three 
and-a-half  millions  have  been  expended  on  the  navy  more  than 
would  have  been,  if  the  expenditure  of  1885  had  been  adhered 
to  as  the  scale  for  the  subsequent  period.  We  have  presented 
the  fact  in  this  form,  because  the  mere  opposition  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  1885  and  1848  tells  only  part  of  the  tale,  and  does  not 
suggest  the  right  questions.  What  we  have  a  right  to  demand  is, 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  whole  increase,  comparing 
the  expenditure  of  1848  with  1885,  and  what  we  have  got  in 
exchange  for  the  absolute  total  increase  during  the  whole  inter¬ 
vening  period.  The  table  we  have  given  supplies  the  answer 
to  some  extent.  It  shows  that  an  increased  number  of  seamen 
and  marines  has  added  upwards  of  £7,200,000  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  during  that  period ;  whilst  naval  stores,  new  works,  wages 
of  artificers,  &c.,  have  added  upwards  of  £16,000,000.  We 
confess  we  should  like  much  to  see  a  schedule  of  all  we  have  got 
to  show  for  this  latter  sum,  and  its  present  fair  value.  We  are 
exceedingly  sceptical  as  to  the  equal  value  of  the  quid  pro  quo, 
and  grievously  suspect,  that  we  have  paid  on  a  very  extravagant 
scale  for  our  *  whistle.’  Seriously,  we  think  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Expenditure,  exceedingly  incomplete  with¬ 
out  such  a  statement,  and  we  trust  it  will  yet  be  supplied,  along 
with  a  similar  statement  for  the  ordnance  department.  We  have 
no  means  of  making  out  a  similar  statement  of  the  increase  in 
that  department  under  the  several  heads  of  new  works,  stores, 
&c.,  but  on  a  rough  calculation,  we  judge  it  to  be  not  less  than 
£8,000,000 ;  making,  with  the  increase  of  the  army  expenditure, 
a  gross  total  of  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions  spent  in  thirteen 
years,  more  than  would  have  been,  if  the  scale  of  1885  had  been 
adhered  to. 

\y e  do  not  think  it  needful  to  go  into  detail  under  the  head  of 
‘Miscellaneous  Expenditure.*  There  is  much  in  that  which 
demands  searching  revision,  and  the  pruning  knife  of  retrench¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  suggest  that  when  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  are  quite  a^usted  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cobden,  or 
^e  Liverpool  Financial  Keform  Association,  there  are  certain 
Items  under  the  head  ‘  Law  and  Justice,’  which,  though  small  in 
i^ount,  are  far  more  flagrant  in  their  excess,  taking  into  calcu- 
tion  the  quid  pro  quo,  in  the  respective  cases.  Still  less  shall 
we  enter  into  such  minutise  as  the  pay  of  ‘  clothing  colonels,’ 
and  the  eking  out  of  emoluments  by  uniting  several  offices,  often 
^5^rly  incompatible,  in  the  same  person.  The  Liverpool  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  ferreting  out  the 
abuses  which  lurk  under  each  of  these  forms  of  paying  public 
officers  ;  hut,  we  repeat  it,  the  battle  wiU  not  be  fought  on  these 
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minuti®,  but  on  the  great  heads  of  expenditure.  We  must  not, 
in  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  real  object  of 
pursuit  by  ^  such  small  fir.*  Mr.  Cobden  is  evidently  of  this 
opinion.  He  boldly  asks  for  a  reduction  of  £10,000,000,  weU 
knowing  that  he  puts  the  opponents  on  a  complete  justification 
of  all  that  diey  ask  more  than  in  1835 ;  and  well  knowing,  too, 
that  this  involves  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  entire  ‘system/ 
as  it  now  stands,  by  those  who  choose  to  stand  by  it.  He  compels 
his  opponent,  in  lact,  to  unmask  his  position  and  show  all  his 
defences,  and  thus  spends  no  useless  powder  and  shot  in  demon¬ 
strations,  or  in  false  attacks. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Cobden  proposes  to  reduce  the  taxa¬ 
tion  correspondingly  to  the  expenditure,  is  as  simple  and  unob¬ 
jectionable  as  well  can  be,  saving  only  that,  for  our  own  part,  we 
should  much  prefer  the  entire  abolition  of  all  probate,  legacy, 
and  administration  duties,  in  lieu  of  a  clumsy  attempt  to  equalize 
a  most  obnoxious  tax  upon  one  class,  by  an  equally  obnoxious  tax 
upon  another  class.  We  look  upon  the  probate  and  legacy  duties 
as  little  less  than  confiscation  taxes ;  and  if  to  this  characteristic 
be  added  the  attendant  expense,  in  so  many  forms,  the  annoyance 
of  public  functionaries,  and  the  vexation  of  seeking  returns 
under  letters  of  administration,  we  think  it  scarcely  possible  for 
any  tax  to  be  at  once  so  unjust,  so  irritating,  and  so  unproductive 
to  the  revenue,  looking  to  the  whole  expenses  incurred  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  by  the  payer  of  the  tax.  Apart  from  this  feature  of 
his  scheme,  it  appears  to  us  unobjectionable,  alike  as  to  the  taxes 
abated  or  abolished ;  whilst  it  has  the  strong  recommendation  of 
uniting  every  section  of  applicants  for  a  modification  of  our 
system  of  taxation,  excepting  those  who  would  prefer  an  entire 
substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation — a  system  which,  in 
the  present  complicated  relations  of  property,  and  looking  to  the 
violent  action  of  any  sudden  change  in  tms  direction  on  the 
value  of  all  kinds  oi  real  property,  and  on  the  relative  ratio  of 
profit  and  wages,  no  wise  statesman  will  propose,  and  the  practi¬ 
cability  and  ultimate  utility  of  which  is  much  to  be  doubted. 
We  hold  it  as  an  incontrovertible  maxim  in  taxation,  that 
whether  the  total  amount  fall  upon  real  property,  or  on  con¬ 
sumption,  the  final  incidence  is  mainly  a  deduction  from  the  fund 
for  tne  employment  of  labour,  and  it  follows  therefore,  that  the 
great  aim  should  be  to  reduce  its  total  amount,  rather  than  to 
nieddle  much  with  its  particular  forms  :  always  bearing  in  mmd, 
that  taxes  which  prevent  the  development  of  the  productive  arts, 
or  entail  excessive  charges  of  collection,  are  always  impolitic,  and 
®^^^t  to  be  studiously  avoided.  t 

aWitk  these  few  prefatory  remarks  we  give  Mr.  Cobden’s 
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.  .  NATIONAL  BUDGET. 

Piopoted  Reduction  of  Ex^nditure  ....  £10,500,000 
Piopoaed  Legacy  and  Probate  Duty  upon  Real  Estates, 
wWther  entailed  or  unentailed .  1,000,000 


Proposed  Amount  of  Surplus  Revenue  .  .  .£11,500,000 


PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  OF  DUTIES  AND  TAXES. 

Customs  Duties 


Tea  Duty,  1«.  per  lb . 

£2,000,000 

Timber  and  Wood  Duty,  abolished 

945,000 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  upwards  of  100  items  of 

1  the  Tariff  Duties,  abolished 

516,000 

Total  Loss  on  Customs  . 

£3,461,000 

Excise  Duties  ; — 

Malt  Duty,  abolished  ..... 

4,260,000 

Hop  ,,  „  ..... 

416,000 

8oap  ,,  ,,  .  •  .  .  . 

850,000 

Paper  „  . . 

720,000 

Total  Loss  on  Excise 

6,246,000 

Taxes  : — 

Window  Tax,  abolished  .... 

1,610,000 

Advertisement  Duty,  abolished  . 

160,000 

Total  Loss  on  Taxes 

1,770,000 

Total  Loss  on  Customs,  Excise,  and 

Taxes  .  . 

£11,477,000 

We  have  only  a  remark  or  two  to  make  on  this  proposal, 
before  we  pass  on  to  consider  what  are  the  real  questions  which 
it  involves. 

We  will  suppose,  for  the  moment,  the  practical  character  of 
certain  views  which  we  hold  as  to  our  foreign  and  colonial  policy ; 
views  which,  we  believe,  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  saying,  are  held 
by  Mr.  Cobden.  Assuming  this  postulate,  we  think,  deliberately , 
Mr.  Cobden  is  not  far,  if  at  all,  wrong  in  his  calculations.  We 
have  shown  that  the  *  effective  service  ’  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordmince,  cost  £5,563,803  more  in  1848  than  in  1835,  and, 
^ding  the  transport  of  troops  and  ordnance,  £5,781,303.  We 
include  *  new  works  *  in  this  amount.  The  *  Economist  *  ex¬ 
cludes  them,  but  we  question  the  propriety  of  so  doin^.  *  New 
writs  *  may  be  needful,  with  a  change  of  our  defensive  appli¬ 
ances,  but  must  terminate  when  that  change  is  effected,  except 
as  repairs  may  be  needed.  We  have  shown  how  these 
*  new  works  ’  have  cost  already;  may  we  venture  to  exjnreas  our 
belief  that  good  reason  will  have  to  bo  shown  for  any  further 
proposed  outlay  ?  Then,  grants  for  ‘  Irish  Distress  *  cannot  be 
^rmanent  charges.  Ireland  must  either  be  so  governed  as  to 
be  self-supporting,  or  be  abandoned ;  the  one  or  me  other  alter- 
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native  is  inevitable ;  and  as  to  costs  of  Caffre  wars,  such  items  in 
the  Chancellor’s  budget  will  stand  or  remain  just  as  the  ‘  certain 
views  ’  we  have  alluded  to,  are  adopted  or  not.  The  ‘  miscel¬ 
laneous  charges’  will  have  a  severe  pruning,  and,  apart  from  the 
broad  scale  of  *  effective  force’ — army,  navy,  or  ordnance — there 
is  much  to  revise  in  the  items. — Add  to  all  tnese  sources  of  reduc¬ 
tion,  a  revision  of  the  pension  list,  and  a  reduction  of  the  expense 
of  *  collecting  the  revenue,’  consequent  on  the  simplifying  of  the 
customs  and  excise ;  and,  we  do  say,  we  think  Mr.  Cobden  is 
right,  but  that  he  may  effect  his  object,  the  nation  must  back  him. 

We  throw  out  these  observations,  broadly,  but  not  without 
consideration.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  mighty  searching  into 
every  cranny  and  comer  of' abuse  in  the  national  expenditure; 
and,  above  all,  we  are  about  to  test  the  *  why  and  the  wherefore’ 
of  whatever  taxation  can  be  shown  to  be  economically  and  honestly 
expended;  and  looking,  on  the  one  hand,  to  what  must  be 
struck  off  because  it  is  unjust,  and  to  what  may  be  avoided  be¬ 
cause  it  is  needless,  under  a  more  enlightened  foreign  and  colonial 
policy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  may  be  saved  by  a 
better  fiscal  system — we  do  think  Mr.  Cobden  is  right. 

But  the  real  question  involved  in  financial  reform,  after  all,  is,  as 
we  have  already  more  than  once  stated,  not  a  question  of  economy 
— the  cheap  doing  of  what  is  admitted  to  be  necessary,  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  very  things  on  which  the 
national  monies  are  expended.  The  debate  betwixt  the  advocates 
of  financial  reform,  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  may 
commence  on  the  details  of  the  force,  and  even  touch  upon 
Colonel- tailoring,  but  that  will  be  an  affair  of  posts,  or  the  skir¬ 
mishing  of  the  light  troops  before  the  main  battle  opens — the 
*  why  and  the  wherefore  *  of  a  large  array  and  navy, — and,  by 
necessary  consequence,  the  *  why  and  the  wherefore’  of  our  entire 
colonial  and  foreign  policy,  will  be  the  question,  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  which,  the  settlement  of  the  more  prominent  and  osten¬ 
sible,  but  really  subordinate  question  of  financial  reform,  depends. 
We  have  put  this  view  of  the  case  forwai*d  once  and  again,  and 
now  reiterate  it,  because  we  foresee  that  unless  financial  reform, 
to  the  extent  which  is  now  demanded  by  Mr.  Cobden  (and,  we 
may  add,  backed  by  large  masses  of  the  people),  be  pressed  and 
defended  on  the  broad  plea  that  a  right  international  and  colonial 
system  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  large  portion  of  our 
offensive  and  defensive  appliances,  the  agitation  will  fail  of  its 
object.  It  will  be  baffled  by  the  removal  of  the  more  obvious 
and  glaring  abuses  of  the  existing  system ;  by  some  bold  and 
skilful  reforms  in  the  details  of  administration  :  perhaps  by  re¬ 
modelling  and  simplifying  the  organization  of  the  ai*my, 
and  ordnance  departments  of  government.  Beyond  a  reform  of 
thb  character,  it  will  be  impossible  to  accomplish  anything,  with- 
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out  the  previous  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  questions 
named.  It  is  obvious  enough,  that  any  proposition  greatly  to 
reduce  the  force  of  the  nation,  either  on  the  plea  that  the  colonies 
ought  to  defend  themselves,  in  whole  or  in  great  part,  or  on  the 
plea  that  a  non-interference  policy,  as  to  other  nations,  would 
render  it  superfluous,  will  find  small  favour  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  do  not,  indeed,  despair,  that  some  important 
change  may  be  efiected  in  colonial  management.  Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth’s  able  exposi  of  the  system  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  of 
the  costliness  of  our  colonial  empire,  last  session,  has  opened  many 
eyes,  and  directed  many  busy  and  active  minds  to  the  further  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  inquiry,  ^  What  do  we  gain  by  our  colonies  V  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  the  nation  will  long  remain  satisfied  to  yiee 
nine  shillings  in  the  pound  with  every  pound  sterling  of  British 
manufactures  exported  to  some  forty-six  great  and  small  depend¬ 
encies  of  the  empire,  simply  because  its  possession  and  rule  over 
them  justifies  the  proud,  but  really  stupid  boast,  more  than  once 
applauded  to  the  echo  in  parliament,  ‘  that  the  sun  never  sets  on 
the  British  empire !’  A  motley  group  does  it,  indeed,  shine 
upon  daily,  and  great  reason  have  we  to  be  proud  of  our  empire, 
— Hottentots,  Dutch  boors,  Negroes,  French  Canadians,  New 
Zealanders,  Cingalese,  and  last,  but  not  least  important,  the 
proud  and  dissatisfied  West  Indian  planters — about  five  millions 
of  people,  exhibiting  every  gradation  of  civilized  life,  and  every 
phase  of  social  condition,  and  every  form  of  civil  rule,  from 
representative  government  to  absolute  despotism ;  and  whom  we 
are  content  to  govern  and  guard  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £4,000,000 
annually,  that  we  may  trade  with  them  to  the  extent  of 
£9,000,000!  We  have  only  to  extend  the  trade  to  ruin  our¬ 
selves  1  The  boasters  would  do  well  to  inquire,  what  our  rule 
has  done,  either  for  our  immediate  fellow-subjects,  or  the  indi¬ 
genous  people  whose  territory  we  have  seized  and  appropriated, 
and  whose  government  we  have,  by  the  simple  ‘  right  of  the 
strongest,*  assumed ! 

It  will  be  idle  to  meet  the  inquiry,  ‘  What  is  our  gain  by  the 
colonies  V  with  the  old  and  exploded  doctrines  of  their  value  as 
customers.  Free  trade  in  England  will  necessitate, in  the  long  run, 
free  trade  in  and  with  the  colonies.  W e  shall  hold  our  ground 
as  sellers  then,  not  because  we  are  rw/ers,  but  because  we  have 
the  wherewithal  to  buy.  Men  are  opening  their  eyes  to  this 
view  of  the  question,  and  it  will  not  do  to  waive  tne  further 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry  by  saying  that  *  we  must  either  rule 
and  protect  the  colonies,  or  abandon  them.*  Not  quite  so  fasti 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  objection.  The  first  is  Mr. 
Cobden’s.  It  is  very  ndite^  and  will  raise,  we  doubt  not,  a 
loud  and  scornful  laugh  when  he  repeats  it  in  the  House  ;  it  was 
first  uttered  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  the  10th 
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of  January :  ^  We  can’t  afford  to  pay  for  ruling  and  protecting 
the  coloniee/  It  does  not,  indeed,  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them,  or  how  the  matter  of  ruling  and  governing  is  to  be 
efibcted ;  but  there  is  the  most  conclusive  argument  against  our 
doing  either  the  one  or  the  other,  *  We  can’t  afford  it.’ 

But  Sir  W.  Molesworth  helps  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  tells 
ns  that  we  must  let  the  colonies  have  a  voice  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  and  bear  the  expense  themselves,  and  they  will  find  out 
how  to  do  that,  and  protect  themselves,  too,  far  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  do  those  things  for  them ;  and  he  gives  facts — ^hard, 
conclusive  facts,  which  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  theory  of 
Colonial  Government.  Sir  W.  Molesworth  contends  for  the 
practicability  of  saving  £2,000,000  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates,  per  annum,  by  the  adoption  of  his  views.  This  would 
be  a  great  step  in  the  way  of  economy,  but  we  confess  it  falls 
short  of  our  own  views  as  to  colonial  reform ;  nor  will  such  an 


extent  of  saving  meet  Mr.  Cobden’s  demand  for  reduction  of 
expenditure.  Mr.  Cobden’s  philosophy  is  broad.  He  regards 
commerce  as  a  thing  which  needs  no  protection.  It  does  not 
require  forcr  to  introduce  or  uphold  it.  It  carries  its  own 
protection  in  the  spirit  and  object  of  its  mission,  and  it  needs  no 
other.  He  points  to  America,  with  its  vast  commerce,  and  with¬ 
out  a  vessel  of  war  in  many  seas  covered  with  the  white  sails  of 
Ha  merchantmen,  and  to  our  own  commerce  with  the  States,  where 
our  cruisers  are  seldom  seen.  The  truth  is,  that  the  plea  of 
protection  to  our  colonies,  is  the  excuse  for  the  large  armed 
force  kept  there,  and  only  an  excuse.  It  is  part  of  our  policy,  as 
a  great  and  powerful  nation  (that  is,  so  to  be  held),  to  keep  up 
our  forts  and  garrisons  on  every  spot  we  can  claim  as  our  own. 
Were  it  practicable  to  get  a  vote  of  the  Parliament,  casting  the 
onus  of  protection,  as  such,  on  the  colonists  themselves,  we 
should  have  it  coupled  with  a  proviso,  that  certain  contingents 
of  troops,  ships,  and  materials  of  war,  should  be  kept  up  in  the 
colonies  for  imperial  purposes ;  that  is,  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
itatfis  of  Great  Britain  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

On  either  plea,  we  object  to  the  force  now  maintained  in  omr 
colonies ;  nay,  more,  we  object  to  the  extension  of  colonization  in 
new  spots,  without  a  final  settlement  of  the  relationship  and 
mutual  obligation  of  the  parent  to  the  infant  state.  The  sys^n 
has  come  to  a  crisis,  in  which  these  considerations  must  be  fairly 
mooted  and  settled.  We  cannot  afford  Caffire  wars,  costing 


£1,100,000  (perhaps  £1,600,000)  in  defence  of  a  population  less 
than  that  of  Birmii^ham,  or  even  Leeds.  We  must  teach 
English  settlers  and  Dutch  boors  to  look  to  something  else  than 
our  blood  and  treasure  to  maintain  their  fair  claims  in  Caffieland. 
Nor  can  we  l^g  go  forward  on  our  Indian  career,  without  look¬ 
ing  onr  position  there  fairly  in  the  face,  and  measuring  all  its 
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responsibilities  and  perils.  Financial  Reform  will  compel  the 
people  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  statesmen,  *  Whig  and  Tory/ 
on  the  other,  to  moot  these  questions ;  and  the  fomer  may  as  well 
be  conning  their  lesson  beforehand,  for  they  will  have  a  prac¬ 
tised  and  Sdlful  enemy  to  encounter. 

We  may  venture  to  predict  that  something  will  be  done  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  military  and  naval  expenses  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  ;  but  not  so  as  to  reducing  such  portions  of  our  armament 
and  defences  as  are  deemed  essential  to  maintain  our  position  in 
Europe. 

On  no  one  point  is  there  more  unanimity  amongst  ail  classes 
of  politicians  in  the  houses  of  Parliament,  than  on  the  absolute 
necessity  and  true  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  certain  defensive 
attitude  ;  or,  as  we  may,  in  more  parliamentary  phrase,  express 
it,  ^  of  obviating  war,  by  being  prepared  for  it.*  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  there  is  the  widest  possible  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
country  ;  the  extremes  of  opinion  finding  their  advocates,  not  in 
members  of  all  classes,  but  in  distinct  classes.  Thus  we  have 
men,  and  not  a  few,  distinguished  for  their  energy,  enlightenment, 
and  benevolence,  earnest  in  all  forward  movements  to  elevate 
society  in  its  best  and  noblest  interests,  who  deny  the  lawfulness 
of  all  war  ;  and  next  to  them,  a  still  greater  body,  comprising  the 
dite  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  the  operatives,  who  regard  war 
as  the  chief  of  human  curses,  though  the^  do  not  object  to  its 
lawfulness  in  certain  exigences.  The  opinions  we  have  noted 
are  not  of  yesterday,  and  they  are  spreading  in  society,  and 
striking  deeper  root  in  the  convictions  and  judgment  of  men. 
Those  who  hold  them,  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Free-trade 
pi^y  in  its  great  struggle  to  emancipate  mdustry.  The  ger¬ 
minal  principles  of  the  theories  of  peace  and  free  trade  are 
cognate,  nay,  they  are  one.  Universal  brotherhood,  involving 
universal  love,  includes  universal  and  equal  freedom  of  inter¬ 
course  and  exchange ;  and  natural  arrangements  give  a  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  written  law,  which  is  unanswerable.  The 
Creator  has  made  all  his  gifts  accessible  to  all  his  creatures,  on 
the  sole  condition  of  ex^ange — peaceful,  free,  unfettered  ex¬ 
change.  And  now  that  free  trade  is  the  law,  those  men  are 
earnest  that  its  fruits  shall  not  be  withheld  ;  and  they  do  see  k 
to  be  the  sequence  of  free  trade,  that  peace  is  the  condition  of 
its  triumph.  In  other  words,  war  and  free  trade  are  not  simply 
antagonist  or  incompatible  elements,  but  mutually  destructive, 
each  of  the  other. 

'  These  men  are  not  impracticable-*«^nor  Utopian.  They  do 
not  attempt  a  social  or  political  change,  without  an  element  of 
power  to  effect  that  change — apart  from  the  mere  idea  or  truth 
on  which  they  project  it.  That  element  of  power  in  the  present 
instance,  is  the  fact  of  free  trade,  and  its  working.  Free  trade 
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is  a  fact— and  understood,  and  every  day  more  and  more  to 
be  felt  and  understood,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  These  men 
know  that  they  are  in  ‘  power’  on  the  question  of  free  trade,  imd 
they  are  alive  and  determined  to  take  the  tide  of  power  at  its 
flow.  It  is  not  idle  declamation  that  will  consolidate  free  trade 
—make  it  a  verity,  and  not  a  sham  and  a  delusion,  it  is  only  cor¬ 
respondent  action  in  our  National  Policy,  based  on  implicit 
faith  in  the  truth  of  free  trade,  that  can  realize  free  trade.  This 
is  the  seal  which  alone  can  give  value  to  the  bond — without  it, 
it  is  but  a  scroll  of  disfigured  and  unmeaning  parchment.  And 
what  does  this  implicit  faith  in  free  trade  demand  i  c  will 
answer  in  the  earnest  and  truthful  words  of  Mr.  Cobden,  ‘  You 
must  be  content  wuth  a  smaller  manifestation  of  brute  force  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  You  must  trust  somethwg  to  Providence, 
something  to  your  own  just  intentions,  and  your  own  good  con¬ 
duct  to  other  nations ;  and  you  must  fiot  put  fiiith  in  that  costly, 
that  wasteful  expenditure,  arising  from  so  great  a  manifestation 
of  brute  force.’  W e  have  only  one  fault  to  find  w  ith  these  w  ords. 
They  are  true  and  wise  words,  omitting  the  qualifying  term 
something  in  the  first  member  of  the  second  sentence  ;  but  there 
is  an  omission.  He  might  have  added,  you  must  trust  some¬ 
thing — nay  much — nay  ^most  everything  to  the  certain  conclu¬ 
sion,  whicn  wise,  and  good,  and  enlightened  men  every  where 
will  come  to,  that  you  are  in  the  right  course,  and  that  it  is  their 
interest  and  wisdom  to  follow  you.  Oh,  we  want  faith  in  princi¬ 
ples  !  Why,  a  thousand  bold  experiments  are  made  on  the  laith 
of  a  law^  in  chemistry  or  mechanics,  on  which  men  risk  life  and 
money,  and  reputation — for  one  w’hich  they  dare  essay  on 
the  faith  of  a  moral  truth  I  Shame  that  it  should  be  so — but  so 
it  is.  And  of  all  men,  statesmen  have  the  least  of  this  faith. 
They  get  fixed  in  a  groove,  and  they  have  no  will  or  heart  to  get 
out  ol  it.  Principles  with  them  arc  but  conventionalisms — 
sometimes  true  in  part — often  false — and  to  these  they  cling,  and 
wrish  all  others  to  do  so  ;  for  to  abandon  them,  is  to  remodel  their 
entire  system  of  state-craft,  and  to  recast  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  politics. 

The  struggle  for  financial  reform,  is  the  final  struggle  for  free 
trade.  The  active,  vigorous,  healthful,  and  progressive  mind  ol  the 
nation  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of  free  trade,  and  resolved 
to  act  upon  its  convictions.  Then  if  free  trade  be  true,  why 
have  we  armaments  augmenting,  and  our  whole  policy  not  merely 
unadapted  to  the  new  principle^  which  is  admitted  as  a  basis  of 
friendly  and  beneficial  intercourse  betwixt  nations — breaking 
down  and  obliterating  lines  of  demarcation — but  actually  moving 
m  the  very  contrary  direction,  as  though  the  new  basis  of 
int^wurse  was  a  figment  of  the  imagination  ? 

It  is  the  men  who  thus  think  and  feel  that  constitute  the 
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blicngth  of  the  mass  who  will  support  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  iinan* 
ciid  reform.  We  are  not  quite  assured  that  he  relies  so  fully  on 
support  from  this  class  of  thinkers,  as  wo  do.  Be  that  as  it  ma^, 
he  will  have  a  large  section  of  idl  classes  agreed  with  liim,  on  the 
mere  pecuniary  view  of  the  question — and  with  the  combined 
strength  of  these,  and  the  particular  class  w'e  have  alluded  to,  he 
will  ultimately  succeed:  and  his  second  achievement  will  be,  in 
its  result,  a  greater  one  than  his  first,  though  that  is  enough  for 
one  man’s  doing,  and  more  than  enough  for  historical  fame ! 
May  the  second  laurel  soon  encircle  his  head. 

One  tliought  presses  on  our  mind.  Will  financial  reform  bo 
effected,  without  Parliamentary  reform  ?  Wo  maybe  allowed 
to  doubt,  in  the  face  of  such  a  representation  as  Mr.  Cobden 
himself  has  show  n  ours  to  be.  We  have  not  forgotten  his  mas¬ 
terly  exposition  of  the  inequalities  and  absurdities  of  our  present 
system,  nor  his  convincing  arguments  for  a  re-distribution  of 
the  representation.  It  is  well  for  3,000  men  representing  a 
mass  of  wealth  equal  to  that  of  many  counties  to  meet  in  tlic 
Free-Trade  Hall,  and  to  give  their  imprimatur  to  his  scheme  of 
financial  reform,  but  he  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  places  those 
3,000  represented  send  but  so  small  a  portion  of  members  to 
Parliament,  that  some  dozen  pocket  boroughs  can  out-vote,  or, 
at  least,  neutralize  their  voice  in  Parliament ;  and  he  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  what  the  representatives  of  those  little  boroughs  lack 
in  the  strength  and  w^ealth  of  the  constituencies  who  send  them 
to  Parliament,  they  wdll  more  than  make  up  in  bitter  imd  vehe¬ 
ment  hostility  to  him  and  his  scheme.  Wc  have  not  vet  indicated 
all  the  questions  wdiieh  await  solution,  ere  his  National  Budget 
is  realized! 


Art.  II. — Li/e  and  Letters  of  ThonMs  Campbell.  Edited  by  William 
llcattic,  M.l).,  one  of  his  Executors.  Three  vols.  8vo.  London  : 
E.  Moxon.  1849. 

Few  names  among  our  modern  poets — perhaps  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  none — have  been  so  widely  knowm 
as  that  of  Thomas  Campbell.  ‘  My  name  is  written  in  water/ 
was  the  touching  remark  of  that  gifted  young  poet,  to  whom  we 
lately  directed  the  reader’s  attention ;  but  the  subject  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  greeted  from  his  one-and-twentieth  year  by 
an  admiring  public,  could,  and  doubtless  did,  exult,  that  his 
name  would  be  written  on  brass.  How  far  his  anticipations  were 
justified,  and  in  what  rank  among  our  poets  the  judgment  of 
posterity  will  place  him,  are  questions  to  be  deU'rmmea  only  by 
a  close  and  impartial  comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  lua 
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contemporaries,  and  of  our  great  elder  masters  of  song.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  three  thick  volumes  before  us 
in  which  a  most  admiring  and  laudatory  friend  has  enshrined 
every  anecdote,  and  every  scrap  of  writing  and  correspondence, 
which  he  could  glean  from  the  exercises  of  the  school-bov,  to 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  old  man.  ‘  In  this  labour  of 
love,’  Dr.  Beattie,  however,  tells  us,  that  he  has  been  ‘  studious 
to  combine  the  truthfulness  of  historjr  with  the  tenderness  of 
friendship.’  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  task  he  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  succeeded ;  but  when  we  find  him  subsequently  stating  that 
he  has  had  *  in  discharge  of  a  double,  often  a  delicate  duty ;  to 
omit  nothing  that  his  true  friends  would  regret  to  lose ;  to  revive 
nothing  that  Campbell  himself  would  have  wished  forgotten,* 
we  cannot  understand  what  becomes  of  *  the  truthfulness  of 
history.’  Things  that  a  man  might  well  wish  to  be  forgotten, 
are  mostly  very  important  things — often  the  very  turning  points 
of  his  history ;  often  the  source  of  a  long  train  of  events,  which 
influence,  not  only  the  writer,  but  it  may  be,  all  his  subsequent 
writings.  We  are  well  aware  that  much  may  be  said  as  to  how 
far  a  man’s  private  character  should  be  brought  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  we  can  well  feel  how  painful  the  task  would  be  to  a  friend; 
still  the  character,  all  light,  and  no  shadow;  all  the  good  remem¬ 
bered,  all  that  was  wished  to  be  forgotten,  thrust  aside — such 
a  biography  hds  certainly  a  claim,  rather  on  our  sympathy  than 
on  our  sense  of  justice.  We  wish  these  remarks  to  be  taken 
in  a  general  sense,  since  the  habit  of  writing  these  one-sided 
bioiCTaphies  is  by  far  too  common. 

Passing  over  the  genealogical  sketch,  intended  to  connect  the 
Poet  with  the  head  of  his  clan,  we  find  that  Thomas  Campbell 
was  the  son  of  a  very  worthy  and  highly  respected  man,  Alexan¬ 
der  Campbell,  a  Virginian  merchant,  of  Glasgow,  and  of  Margaret 
Campbell,  his  partner’s  sister.  The  father,  of  middle  age  when 
he  married,  was  for  many  years  the  prosperous  trader,  and 
saw  an  increasing  family  rising  around  him,  but,  in  the  year 
1775,  in  consequence  of  the  American  war,  the  losses  of  the 
firm,  from  the  failure  of  other  houses,  ‘  swept  away  the  whole, 
or  very  nearly  the  whole,  of  forty  years’  successful  industry,*  and 
left  him,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  with  a  wife  and  nine  children, 
the  youngest  only  two  years  old,  dependent  on  the  wreck  of  his 
property.  Alexander  Campbell  appears  to  have  been  an  excel¬ 
lent  man.  He  bore  his  losses  with  exemplary  patience,  and 
bring  too  old  again  to  embark  in  business,  he,  with  his  more 
active  and  energetic  wife — twenty  years  his  junior — by  the  aid 
economy,  and  keeping  a  few  boarders,  who  attended 
the  University,  endeavoured  to  provide  a  frugal  subsistence  for 
their  rraily.  Two  years  after  his  failure,  on  the  ^7th  of  July, 
1777,  his  youngest  child,  and  eighth  son,  Thomas,  was  bom. 
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This  child  of  his  old  age,  remarkably  beautiful  from  infancy, 
‘  the  parents  welcomed  as  a  pledge  of  returning  happiness 
and  from  his  early  intelligence,  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  the 
little  one  became,  naturaUy  enough,  the  pet  of  the  whole  family. 
It  is  worthy  of  record,  tnat  the  mother  of  Campbell,  a  clever 
woman,  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  that  she  sung  with 
much  taste  and  feeling  many  of  her  native  Highland  songs. 
Thus,  the  Poet  felt  the  influence  of  these  cherished  melodies,  even 
from  his  cradle,  and  the  ballad  poetry  of  Scotland  was  familiar  to 
his  ear  long  before  he  could  comprehend  its  meaning.’ 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  sent  to  the  Grammar-school, 
where,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Allison,  he  soon  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  At  home,  his  father,  now  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  delighted  to  superintend  the  tasks  of  the 
little  boy,  who  must  have  appeared  like  his  grandson ;  his  mother 
and  sisters  were  pleased  with  his  progress,  and  afiectionately 
attached  to  him ;  and  thus  the  earliest  years  of  Thomas  Campbell 
were  passed  amid  scenes  favourable  alike  to  his  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  character.  A  short  sojourn  in  the  country,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  serious  illness,  seems  to  have  first  awakened — 
perhaps  rather  to  have  given  utterance  to — his  poetical  feelings  ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  Cart,  where  he  spent  his  first  weeks  amid 
country  scenery,  and  first  revelled  among  spring-tide  flowers, 
were  a  vision  upon  which  he  dwelt  with  pleasant,  and  even  deep 
feeling,  in  the  decline  of  his  days.  It  is  very  probable,  as  his 
biographer  remarks,  that  his  fancy  carried  nim  back  to  the 
flowery  borders  of  Cart  and  Leven,  when  he  wrote  : — 

‘  Ye  field-flowers,  the  gardens  eclipse  you  ’tis  true, 

Yet,  wildings  of  nature,  I  dote  upon  you. 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old — 

When  the  earth  teemed  around  me  with  fairy  delight. 

And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladdened  my  sight. 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold.* 

It  was  as  early  as  his  tenth  year  that  young  Campbell  first 
attempted  to  rhyme.  Several  of  these  efforts  are  given,  but 
none  seem  worthy  of  preservation  ;  and  the  first  really  toler¬ 
able  rhymes  are  translations  from  Anacreon,  written  as  school 
exercises,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Indeed,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appearing  as  a  genuine  poet,  in  his  twentieth  year, 
the  great  inferiority  of  his  original  to  his  translated  verses,  is 
very  striking.  The  fame,  however,  of  the  schoolboy,  and  his 
poetry,  spread  among  his  companions,  and  young  Campbell 
already  felt  himself  a  personage  of  some  consequence. 

In  1791,  he  entered  college,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic.  He  did  not  appear,  however,  to  be  a 
hard  student ;  sport  alternated  with  study,  and  he  possessed  that 
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peculiar  quickness,  which  is  mostly  the  companion  of  genius.’ 
He  carried  away  many  prizes;  and  such  was  his  early  proficiency, 
that  while  a  mere  boy,  he  was  encouraged,  indeed  recommended 
by  the  professors,  to  take  private  pupils.  This,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  was  beneficial,  although  entailing  extra  labour  ;  for  the 
lesson  already  learnt  was  rivetted  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
teacher  by  the  necessity  of  teaching  it  to  another.  ITp  to  his 
seventeenth  year,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  idea  of  his 
ultimate  destination  to  ^  the  Church.*  ‘  His  prospects  of  Church 
patronage,  however,’  says  his  biographer,  ^  could  never  have  been 
very  encouraging,*  and  thus  another  mode  of  gaining  a  subsist¬ 
ence  was  sought  after.  Campbell,  as  well  as  his  father,  felt  some 
inclination  for  the  law ;  but  in  his  nineteenth  year,  no  other 
prospect  than  that  of  a  private  tutor  seems  to  have  ofiered,  and 
he  set  out  in  May,  to  the  Isle  of  Mull,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of 
a  lady,  w^ho  was  what  the  Scotch  call,  ‘  a  far  awa’  cousin.’ 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  romance,  from  the  strange 
popularity  of  Ossian’s  poems,  at  that  time  investing  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  even  its  most  desolate  isles,  would  have  rendered  a 
residence  there  attractive  to  the  future  Poet ;  but  he  left  home 
with  a  heavy  heart,  nor  did  he  resume  his  usual  cheerfulness 
until  he  returned  for  his  fifth  session  at  college.  His  time,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  lost  in  Mull ;  he  occupied  himself  in  translating 
from  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  in  original  compositions.  During 
his  last  session  at  college,  he  again  gained  many  prizes,  but  the 
difficulties  attending  his  future  settlement  in  life  preyed  on  his 
spirits,  until  he  determined  to  visit  Edinburgh,  trusting  that  he 
should  get  employment  in  some  solicitor’s  office,  but  eagerly  hoping 
that  he  might  also  WTite  for  the  periodicals,  perhaps,  even  esta¬ 
blish  a  magazine — that  favourite  scheme  of  young  writers.  Some 
law  writing  he  soon  obtained,  which  afforded  him  a  small  pit¬ 
tance  ;  but  his  more  sanguine  hope  was  still  postponed. 

It  was  when  this  hope  was  almost  at  the  lowest,  that  a  most 
important  incident  in  his  history  took  place — his  introduction  to 
^  Dr.  Anderson,  author  of  *  The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets.’ 

*  CampbelFs  introduction  to  Dr.  Anderson,  which  had  no  small  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  brilliant  career,  was  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  He 
had  come  to  Edinburgh  in  search  of  employment,  when  he  met  Mr. 
Hugh  Park,  then  a  teacher  in  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  second  master 
of  Stirling  School.  Park,  who  was  a  frank  and  warm-hearted  man, 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  youthful  Poet,  which  were 
then  at  their  lowest  ebb.  His  own  character  was  held  in  much  esteem 
by  the  Doctor ;  and  he  was  one  day  coming  to  pay  him  a  visit,  when 
ffie  young  ladies  obserxed  from  the  window  that  he  xvas  accompanied 
by  a  handsome  lad,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  earnest  conversation, 
and  who  seemed  reluctant  to  take  leave.  Their  curiosity  was  naturally 
excit^,  and  CampbeH’s  story  was  soon  told — being  merely  the  short 
and  simple  annals  of  a  poor  scholar,  not  unconscious  of  his  own  powers, 
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but  placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  poetical  genius.  Park  knew  that  he  had  obtiiined  distinction 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  he  fortunately  had  in  his  pocket  a 
poem  which  his  young  friend  had  written  in  one  of  the  Hebrides. 
Dr.  Anderson  was  struck  with  the  turn  and  spirit  of  the  verses  ;  nor 
did  he  hesitate  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  they  exhibited  a  fair  promise 
of  poetical  excellence.  The  talents,  the  character,  and  the  prospects  of 
so  interesting  a  youth,  formed  the  chief  subject  of  conversation  during 
the  afternoon.  He  expressed  a  cordial  wish  to  see  the  author  without 
delay  ;  and  Park’s  kindness  was  too  active  to  neglect  a  commission  so 
agreeable  to  himself.  Campbell  was  accordingly  introduced ;  and  his 
first  appearance  produced  a  most  favourable  impression.’ — Vol.  i.  pp. 
194,  195. 

By  Dr.  Anderson’s  kindness  he  was  introduced  to  Mundell, 
the  bookseller,  who  offered  him  £20  for  an  abridgment  of  Bryan 
Edwards’s  ‘  History  of  the  West  Indies.’  About  this  time  he 
turned  his  attention  to  lyric  poetry,  and  a  ballad,  still  known^ 

‘  The  Wounded  Hussar,’  attracted  so  much  notice,  that  it  was 
sung  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  soon  found  its  way  to 
England.  His  dirge  of  Wallace,  also  composed  at  this  time, 
attracted  an  almost  equal  degree  of  favour.  This  poem  is  not 
inserted  in  the  authorized  editions  of  his  works,  but  it  holds  a 
place  in  the  foreign  ones. 

The  close  of  the  year  1797,  saw  Campbell  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
resident,  employed  by  his  bookseller  on  tasks  which  offered  but 
a  scanty  remuneration,  and  he  again  endeavoured  to  add  to  his 
income  by  becoming  tutor  to  one  or  two  pupils.  His  parents, 
meanwhile,  had  determined  on  quitting  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  they  took  up  their  residence  in  a 
small  house  at  Edinburgh,  with  their  favourite  son.  At  this 
period  he  was  engaged  on  ‘  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,’  which  he 
showed  to  one  or  two  confidential  friends,  who  advised  him  to 
publish  it  by  subscription.  A  kind  friend  offered  to  advance  the 
money,  but  eventually  ‘  the  scheme  of  printing  the  poem  by 
subscription  was  abandoned.  Before  the  seventh  of  November, 
however,  he  consulted  his  friend.  Dr.  Anderson,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  author  gave  peculiar  weight  to  his  advice  on  this 
point.  The  manuscript  was  then  shown  to  Mr.  Mundell,  the  only 
man  in  the  trade  “  with  whom  the  Poet  had  any  profitable  trans¬ 
actions  and  after  some  discussion  between  Dr.  Anderson  and 
the  publisher,  as  to  the  merits  and  chances  of  the  poem,  “  the 
copyright  of  my  ^  Pleasures  of  Hope,’  ”  says  Campbell,  “  worth 
an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  life,  was  sold  out  and  out 
for  sixty  pounds,”  in  money  and  books.  But  on  this  subject 
let  me  not  forget,”  he  adds,  “  that  for  two  or  three  years  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  purchasers  of  my  poem  gave  me  fifty  pounds  on 
every  new  edition.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  235.) 
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From  the  minute  account  of  its  corrections  and  recorrcctions 
of  the  continued  exertions  of  Dr.  Anderson  that  it  ‘  should  be 
brought  out  with  iclai^  and  of  the  active  agency  of  his  young 
friends  in  bespeaking  attention  to  it,  wc  find  that  ‘  Tlie  Pleasures 
of  Hope’  was  published  under  such  peculiarly  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  but  it  should  succeed. 
‘  On  the  27th  of  April,  the  publication  of  the  “  new  poem”  was 
announced ;  and  public  curiosity  having  been  studiously  kept 
awake  for  some  months  yihe  demand  for  copies  was  unprecedented.* 
How  differently  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  muse  of  Campbell 
presented  to  the  world,  to  those  of  his  greater  contemporaries ! 

For  a  young  man  who  had  not  completed  his  twenty-second 
year,  this  poem  is  indeed  wonderful;  but  wc  think  even  his 
wannest  admirers  must  admit,  that  had  it  been  published  by 
an  older,  and  already  well-known  writer,  less  of  superlative  ad¬ 
miration  would  have  been  awakened.  To  ourselves,  w'earied 
with  the  formal  rhythm  of  heroic  verse,  and  the  somewhat  set 
style  of  the  argument,  the  poem  always  appears  to  us  a  Newdi- 
gate  or  Seatonian  prize  poem  amplified.  It  is  a  composition, 
abounding  in  fine  thoughts,  and  these  thoughts  arc  most  grace¬ 
fully,  and  sometimes  forcibly,  expressed,  but  still  it  betrays 
the  theme-like  character  of  a  college  exercise.  This  character, 
however,  doubtless  contributed  to  its  popularity  ;  and  marvellous 
must  it  have  appeared  to  the  Slite  of  Edinburgh,  -who  considered 
Logan  a  poet,  and  who  criticised  poetry  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Blair !  From  henceforth  Campbell  became  ‘  a  lion,*  and  he 
was  duly  lionized  by  the  Edinburgh  literati.  Among  these,  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  little  thinking  perhaps  of  the  renown  he  should  after¬ 
wards  achieve,  invited  the  young  poet  to  dinner. 

‘  On  his  arrival  at  the  hour  appointed,  Campbell  met  a  strong  muster 
of  Mr.  Scott's  friends,  among  whom  he  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
himself  a  stranger.  No  introduction  took  place  ;  but  the  subjects  of 
conversation,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  were  discussed,  showed 
clearly  that  the  guests,  among  whom  he  sat  at  table,  were  men  of 
gynius  and  talent.  Great  harmony  prevailed  ;  and  where  Scott  pre¬ 
sided,  the  conversation  was  sure  to  be  edifying  as  well  as  pleasant. 
At  length,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  loyal  toasts  were 
disused  of,  Scott  stood  up,  and,  with  a  handsome  and  complimentary 
notice  of  the  new”  poem,  proposed  a  bumper  to  the  “  Author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope.”  “  The  poem,”  he  added,  “  is  in  the  hands  of  all 
our  friends ;  and  the  poet,”  pointing  to  a  young  gentleman  on  his 
right,  “  I  have  nowr  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you  as  my  guest.**  * 
— /i.  265,  256. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  that  ‘  hardly  a  day  passed  with¬ 
out  finding  Campbell  at  some  festive  table,  or  in  some  liter^ 
coterie,’  but  we  are  greatly  amused  at  the  climax  of  his  bio- 
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gr^jher’s  eulogy  of  his  work,  ‘  a  poem  in  which  there  is  not  a 
Tulgar  line,  no,  not  a  vulgar  word  !  ’  That  mere  gentility  will  go 
little  way  enough  in  making  a  readable  poem,  the  reams  of  hot- 
pressed  and  beautifully  printed  paper,  which  annually  find  their 
way  to  the  pastrycook  and  box-maker,  fiilly  show. 

The  musical  taste  of  Campbell  found  much  gratification  at  the 
houses  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  he  was  greatly  struck  with 
that  noble  tune,  wedded  to  such  miserable  verse,  *  Ye  gentle¬ 
men  of  England  !’  He  determined  to  write  new  words  for  it, 
and  the  result  was  that  glorious  lyric,  worth  all  his  heroics : — 

‘  Ye  mariners  of  England 

Who  guard  our  native  seas. 

Whose  flag  hath  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze  ;* 

that  most  stirring  and  splendid  outburst  of  feeling,  with  which 
all  our  readers  must  be  familiar.  His  ‘Pleasures  of  Hope  ’  soon 
reached  a  second  and  third  edition,  and  he  now  promised  himself 
a  visit  to  London,  on  his  way  to  Germany,  whither  he  proposed 
to  go,  with  the  view  not  only  of  improving  his  mind  by  foreign 
scenery  and  associations,  but  also  of  writing  a  volume  of  travels. 
'Uhis  plan  of  visiting  London  was,  however,  frustrated,  and  he 
set  sail  direct  for  Hamburgh,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Katis- 
bon.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  Campbell  was  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  the  battle  of  ‘  Hohenlinden,’  which  he  made  the  subject 
of  his  second,  equally  splendid  lyric.  This  was  not  the  case,  but 
he  beheld  a  charge  of  Klenau’s  cavalry,  of  which,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  he  gives  the  following  vivid  description  : — 

‘  “  One  moment’s  sensation — the  single  hope  of  seeing  human  nature 
exhibited  in  its  most  dreadful  attitude,  overturned  my  past  decisions. 
I  got  down  to  the  seat  of  war  some  weeks  before  the  summer  armistice, 
and  indulged  in  what  you  call  the  criminal  curiosity  of  witnessing 
blood  and  desolation.  Never  shall  time  efface  from  my  memory  the 
recollection  of  that  hour  of  astonishment  and  expended  breath,  when 
I  stood  with  the  good  monks  of  St.  James  [Jakob]  to  overlook  a  charge 
of  Klcnau’s  cavalry  upon  the  French  under  Grenier.”  This  took  place 
near  the  w’alls  of  Ratisbon — “  We  saw'  the  fire  given  and  returned, 
and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  French  pas-de-charge  collecting 
the  lines  to  attack  in  close  column.  After  three  hours,  awaiting  the 
issue  of  a  severe  action,  a  park  of  artillery  was  opened  just  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  Monastery ;  and  several  drivers  that  were  stationed 
there  to  convey  the  w'ounded  in  spring-waggons,  were  killed  in  our 
sight.” 

‘  In  his  posthumous  notes  of  this  eventful  period,  he  thus  returns  to 
the  subject : — “  This  formed  the  most  important  epoch  in  my  life,  in 
point  of  impressions ;  but  those  impressions  at  seeing  numbers  of  men 
stiewn  deatl  on  the  field— or,  what  was  worse,  seeing  them  in  the  act 
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of  dying — are  so  horrible  to  my  memory,  that  I  study  to  banish  them. 
At  times  when  I  have  been  fevered  and  ill,  I  have  awoke  from  nighu 
mare  dreams  about  these  dreadful  images !”  ’ — Ib.  pp.  284,  285. 

Campbell  continued  the  whole  of  the  year  in  Germany,  and 
transmitted  many  poems  to  the  ^  Morning  Chronicle four  of 
which  have  been  admitted  into  his  printed  poems.  The  ‘  Exile 
of  Erin*  is  among  these;  and  in  this  year,  ‘Ye  Mariners  of 
England,’  having  received  its  last  corrections,  appeared  in  the 
same  paper.  He  also  began  to  study  Kant,  but  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  soon  quitted  so  uncongenid  an  occupation.  In  April, 
1801,  Campbell  returned  from  Germany,  and  first  visited  London. 
Here  he  found  a  warm  friend  in  Perry,  of  the  ‘  Fleming  Chro¬ 
nicle,’  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  Lord  Holland.  ‘  It  was  an 
era  in  my  life,’  he  says ;  ‘  there  I  met,  in  all  their  glory  and  feather, 
Macintosh,  Rogers,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others.’  His  joy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  damped  by  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
had  attained  his  ninety -first  year. 

The  death  of  the  father  left  his  aged  mother  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  in  almost  destitute  circumstances,  and  the  anxiety  to  make 
some  provision  for  them,  and  the  dutiful  care  with  which  he 
always  set  apart  a  liberal  portion  of  his  earnings  for  this  purpose, 
does  Campbell  the  highest  honour.  An  introduction  to  Lord 
Minto  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  some  situ¬ 
ation  less  precarious  than  that  of  a  writer  for  the  new’spapers ; 
but  meanwhile  he  undertook  a  prose  work,  to  be  published 
anonymously,  entitled,  ‘  Annals  of  Great  Britain,’  and  began 
seriously  to  contemplate  his  marriage  w  ith  Miss  Sinclair,  a  second 
cousin,  to  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  attached,  and  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  1803.  The  following  recollections  of 
Campbell  at  this  time,  and  of  other  literati  w^ho  have  long  de¬ 
parted,  are  worth  extracting  : — 

‘  “  In  the  spring  of  this  year,”  says  Dr.  Irving,  in  his  manuscript 
reminiscencics,  “  I  met  Campbell  in  London.  We  dined  at  Mr.  Long¬ 
man  the  publisher’s." Among  other  individuals,  not  so  easily  remembered, 
the  company  included  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Young,  Humphry  Davy, 
and  George  Ellis  ;  and  I  may  add,  without  any  hazard  of  contradiction, 
that  such  guests  as  these  could  not  now  be  assembled  at  any  table  in 
the  kingdom.  Scott  had  not  then  attained  the  meridian  height  of  his 
reputation  ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  conspicuous  for  his  social  powers, 
and  for  his  strong  practical  sense.  Upon  that  occasion,  he  was  full  of 
good  humour,  and  had  many  stories  to  tell.  Ellis,  possessing  an  ample 
fund  of  elegant  literature,  was  a  model  of  all  that  was  easy  and  pleasant 
in  private  society.  Young,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age,  was  alike  distinguished  in  science  and  erudition.  Davy,  who  was 
»o  great  in  his  own  department,  seemed  willing  to  talk,  in  an  easy  and 
unpretending  strain,  on  any  topic  that  was  discussed.  Among  these 
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men  Campbell  did  not  appear  to  much  advantage ;  he  was  too  ambi¬ 
tious  to  shine,  nor  was  he  successful  in  any  of  his  attempts.  He  was 
much  inclined  to  dilate  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  and  the  poems  which 
bear  his  name,  but  on  various  points  was  opposed  with  equal  decision 
and  coolness  by  Dr.  Young  ;  who,  in  all  probability,  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  Wolf’s  ‘  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,’  which  had  been 
published  eight  years  before,  and  which  had  introduced  a  new  era  in 
classical  criticism.  Davy  was  ready  to  interpose  any  remark  that 
occurred  to  him,  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  chemical  was 
8U])erior  to  his  classical  analysis.  On  the  subject  of  Greek  poetry, 
Scott  was  silent.  Campbell  began  to  wax  somewhat  too  earnest ;  but, 
finding  that  he  did  not  attract  all  the  attention  to  which  he  evidently 
thought  himself  entitled,  he  started  from  his  seat  at  an  early  hour,  and 
quitted  the  room  with  a  very  hasty  step.  .  .  ”  This  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  but  of  the  Poet’s  general  acquirements,  as  wdll  appear  in  the 
sequel,  his  friend,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  and  others  of  his  class,  formed  a 
very  high  estimate.’ — Ih.  pp.  433,  434. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  until  he  set  about  ‘  Gertrude  of 
AYyoming,’  Campbell  was  comparatively  idle.  He,  however, 
wrote  much  which  w'as  published  anonymously  in  the  leading 
periodicals.  He  was,  it  appears,  a  slow  writer,  ‘  often  in  com¬ 
position  like  an  artist  setting  figures  in  mosaic — cautiously 
marking  the  w’eight,  shape,  and  effect  of  each  particular  piece, 
before  dropping  it  into  its  place.  Nor  did  this  habit  of  nicety 
and  precision  diminish  with  experience ;  for  erasures  are  more 
frequent  in  his  latter,  than  in  his  earlier  manuscripts.’  In  1804 
he  removed  with  his  wdfe,  and  the  son  who  still  survives,  to 
Sydenham,  w  here  he  resided  for  many  years,  and  here  he  under¬ 
took  his  ‘  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets.’  There  arc  many 
letters  addressed  to  his  kind  friend,  Scott,  respecting  this  under¬ 
taking  ;  but  the  remarks  and  criticisms  they  contain,  although  by 
a  poet,  and  on  poetry,  arc  scarcely  w  orthy  a  third-rate  periodical. 
That  he  should  wish  to  include  Ramsay  in  the  collection,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  his  northern  predelictions  ;  but  that  Smollett, 
Armstrong,  Logan,  and  Green,  should  not  only  find  a  place,  but 
be  actually  ranged  in  the  same  list  with  Goldsmith,  even  wdth 
Cow'per  !  seems  to  us  astounding ;  and  yet  they  are  so,  and  by 
the  author  of  ‘  Hohenlindcn.’  We  cannot,  indeed,  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  suspicion  that  Campbell  was  either  unable  to 
appreciate,  or  unable  to  sympathize  with,  high  poetic  genius. 
What  else  can  we  make  of  that  strange  passage  in  his  letter  to 
^Ir.  Richardson,  relating  to  the  English  poets,  where  he  says, 
‘  the  minor  I  mean  to  class  in  groups,  as  one  should  class  the 
ordsw  orths  and  the  Darw  ins  of  the  present  day  ’ !  Certain  is 
It,  that  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Holland  House  coterie, 
Campbill  had  little  intercourse  w  ith  his  poetical  brethren.  In 
1805,  while  engaged  in  publishing  a  subscription  edition  of  his 
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poems,  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  was,  by  the  exertions  of  his 
friends,  conferred  on  him.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  govern¬ 
ment  pensions  were  appropriated  to  as  worthy  a  use,  for  we 
find  Campbell  assigning  a  handsome  portion  of  it  to  his  mother 
and  si^rs. 

‘  The  reception  of  his  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,’  in  1808,  was 
enthusiastic.  The  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  which  appealed  the 
same  day  as  the  poem,  gave  a  most  eulogistic  critique,  and  all 
his  literary  friends  joined  in  its  praises.  His  pleasure  was  soon 
afterwards  damped  by  the  death  of  his  youngest  son,  whom  he 
long  mourned  over  with  a  grief  that  resisted  ^  consolation. 

His  subsequent  years  were  employed  in  preparing  lectures  on 
English  Poetry,  which  he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  in 
finishing  his  ‘  Selections  from  the  British  Poets  ;’  and  in  a  visit 
to  Paris  after  the  peace  of  1814.  This  period  of  his  life  is  illus¬ 
trated  from  his  letters  ;  but  more  formal,  or  more  common-place 
letters,  we  have  seldom  read.  There  is  an  anxiety  to  be  compli- 
mentaiy",  too,  when  he  writes  to  ladies,  and  ^  aristocratical  foUc,* 
which  harmonizes  ill  with  the  independence  of  the  Poet.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  style  is  rather  theatrical.  His  intimacy  with  die 
Kembles  unfortunately  introduced  Campbell  much  into  theatrical 
life ;  and,  although  he  tells  his  friends  he  has  ‘  a  new  poem  on 
the  anvil,’  he  seems  for  some  years  to  have  done  but  little.  On 
his  return  from  a  tour  in  Germany,  he  became  editor  of  the 
*  New  Monthly  Magazine,’  and  also  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  a  new  university,  which,  as  the  reader  is  probably 
aware,  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  London  Universitv. 
The  plan  certainly  originated  with  him,  and  it  was  taken  up 
warmly  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Brougham.  The  following  is 
his  first  letter  respecting  it : — 

‘  .  .  .  I  have  had  a  double  quick  time  of  employment  since  I  saw 
you.  In  addition  to  the  business  of  the  Magazine,  I  have  had  that  of 
the  University  in  a  formidable  shape.  Brougham,  who  must  have 
popularity  among  Dissenters,  propounded  the  matter  to  them.  The 
delegates,  of  almost  all  the  Dissenting  bodies  in  London,  came  to  a 
conference  at  his  summons.  At  the  first  meeting,  it  was  decided  that 
there  should  be  theological  chairs,  partly  Church  of  England  aad 
partly  Presbyterian.  I  had  instructed  all  friends  of  the  University  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  make  us  a  theological  body;  but  Brougham, 
Hume,  and  John  Smith,  came  away  from  the  first  meeting,  saying:— 
“  W e  think  with  you,  that  the  introduction  of  Divinity  will  be  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  but  we  must  yield  to  the  Dissenters,  with  Irving  at  their 
head.  \Ve  must  have  a  theological  college.’’  I  immediately  waited  on 
the  Church  of  England  men,  who  had  already  subscribed  to  the  num- 
bc^  of  n  hundred,  and  said  to  them  -You  see  our  paction  is  broken: 
I  induced  you  to  subscribe,  on  the  faith  that  no  ecclesiastical  intere^ 
English  or  Scotch,  should  predominate  in  our  scheme ;  but  the  Dis- 
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inters  are  rushing  in— What  do  you  say  ?*  They — that  is,  the  Church 
of  England  friends  of  the  scheme— concerted  that  I  should  go,  com¬ 
missioned  from  them,  to  say  at  the  conference,  that  either  the  Church 
of  England  must  predominate,  or  else  there  must  be  no  church  influ¬ 
ence.  I  went  with  this  commission ;  I  debated  the  matter  with  the 
Dissenters.  Brougham,  Hume,  and  John  Smith,  who  had  before 
deserted  me,  changed  sides,  and  came  over  to  me.  Irving  and  his 
party  stoutly  opposed  me ;  but  I  succeeded,  at  last,  in  gaining  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  .  .  The  Dissenters  themselves,  I  must  say,  behaved  with 
extreme  candour  :  they  would  not  even  suffer  me  to  conclude  my  reply 
to  Mr.  Irving,  but  exclaimed,  “  Enough,  enough.  We  are  convinced, 
and  concede  the  point,  that  the  University  shall  be  without  religious 
rivalship.”  The  scene  concluded  amicably:  Lord  Althorp  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  coincided  in  the  decision. 

‘  A  directory  of  the  association,  for  the  scheme  of  the  University,  is 
to  meet  in  my  house,  on  Monday ;  and  everything  promises  well.  .  . 
You  cannot  conceive  what  anxiety  I  have  undergone,  whilst  I  imagined 
that  the  whole  beautiful  project  was  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
Dissenters’  University  !  But  I  have  no  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  Dissenters,  than  with  the  hundred  Church  of  England  sub¬ 
scribers,  whose  interests  I  have  done  my  best  to  support.  I  regard  this 
at  an  eventful  day  in  my  life. — T.  C.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  441. 

It  is  really  provoking  to  find  ourselves  and  our  views  so  little 
understood.  ‘  The  Dissenters,  with  Irving  at  their  head  !* 
Truly,  with  whatever  other  folly  we  may  be  charged,  we  were, 
at  least,  too  clear-headed,  and  too  consistent,  to  number 
Mr.  Irving  among  our  advisers.  Campbell,  shortly  after,  thus 
writes,  exultingly : — 

‘  ...  You  will  not  grudge  postage  to  be  told  the  agreeable  news 
that  Brougham  and  Hume  have  reported  their  having  had  a  conference 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  that 
they  expressed  themselves  not  unfavourable  to  the  plan  of  a  great 
College  in  London.  Of  course,  as  Ministers  had  not  been  asked  to 
pledge  themselves  to  support  us,  but  only  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of 
their  disposition,  we  could  only  get  what  wt  sought,  a  general  answer. 
But  that,  being  so  favourable,  is  much.  I  was  glad  also  to  hear  that 
both  Mr.  Robinson  and  Lord  Liverpool  approved  highly  of  no  rival 
theological  chairs  having  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  R.  even  differed  from 
Mr.  Hume,  when  the  latter  said  that,  of  course,  getting  a  charter  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Mr.  Robinson,  “  I  think 
it  might  be  thought  of ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  supposi¬ 
tion.” 

‘  A  copy  of  my  scheme  of  education,  but  much  mutilated  and  abridged, 
IS  submitted  to  their  inspection.  I  mean,  however,  to  transmit  to  them 
my  scheme  in  an  entire  shape,  and  to  publish  it  afterwards  as  a  pam¬ 
phlet.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  for  a  while  retire,  and  leave  this 
business^  to  other  hands — now  that  it  seems  safe  from  any  mischief 
which  hitherto  threatened  it.  I  send  you  this  intelligence,  because  it 
IS  an  event  to  me,  or  at  least  a  step  in  a  promised  event,  which  will  be. 
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perhaps,  the  only  important  one  in  my  life's  little  history  ;  and  your  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  a  register  of  my  affairs  for  a  long  time,  and  I  hoix? 
will  always  be.— T.  C.*— /6.  pp.  441,  442. 

The  following  year  Campbell,  in  his  election  to  the  Ix)rd 
Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University,  received,  perhaps,  the  most 
gratifying  compliment  which  could  have  been  paid  him;  but 
unhappily,  at  that  very  time,  a  >vife  in  declining  healtli,  and 
an  only  son  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  cast  too  deep  a  shadow*  over  his 
prospects,  to  be  removed  even  by  such  a  gratification  and  honour. 
He,  however,  responded  heartily  to  the  wishes  of  his  young 
enthusiastic  admirers  ;  and  went  down  in  April  to  the  installation. 
His  inaugural  speech  was  warmly  applauded,  although,  ‘  at  one 
time,  he  seemed  to  be  rather  beating  about the  reason  of  w  hich 
he  has  humorously  noticed. 

‘  My  inaugural  speech  had  less  the  impress  of  thought,  and  was 
less  copious  than  it  w*ould  have  been,  if  I  had  bestowed  on  it  the  time 
that  was  laid  out  on  the  lectures.  Yet,  altogether,  it  went  off  very 
w'ell.  It  was  spoken  from  notes,  and  not  pre\*iously  w  ritten  out,  or  got 
by  heart, — more  than  as  to  the  thoughts,  and  general  cast  of  expres- 
sion.  As  my  evil  genius  for  the  time  being  would  have  it,  I  left  my 
notes  at  home ;  and  when  I  found  out  my  mistake,  I  w*as  ready  to  drop 
down  with  apprehension.  But,  strange  to  tell,  at  that  alarming  mo¬ 
ment,  a  look  and  a  nod  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  G.  on  the  bench  beside 
me — the  very  man  who  had  most  \*iolently  opposed  my  election — re- 
called,  by  some  accidental  association,  the  idea  which  should  next  follow ! 
I  got  back  the  clue  of  association,  and  went  through  famously. — T.C.’ 
— Vol.  iii.  pp.  11, 12. 


About  a  twelvemonth  after,  he  remarks,  ^  the  hand  of  affliction 
is  laid  heavily  on  me,  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Campboll’s  illness.’ 
From  this  she  never  recovered,  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  a 
few  days  after  her  death,  he  writes,  ‘  I  am  alone ;  and  I  feel  I 
need  to  be  sometime  alone — prostrated  in  heart  before  that  Great 
Being  who  can  alone  forgive  my  errors.’  Would  that  he  had 
held  to  the  doctrines  believed  by  his  venerable  father,  though  he 
had  quitted  the  communion  of  the  Kirk,  for  then  he  would  have 
had  a  better  solace  than  hoping  to  ‘frame  regulations,  in  my 
heart,  to  make  my  remaining  life,  as  pure  as  natural  infirmities 
may  permit  a  soul  to  be  that  believes  in  His  existence,  goodness, 
and  mercy.*  The  situation  of  Campbell,  notw’ithstanding  the 
iclat  that  surrounded  him,  was  now  very  melancholy ;  with 
failing  health  he  flew  to  excitement,  and  suffered  severely  still 
as  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  remarked,  when  besjx'aking  a 
more  kindly  feeling  on  his  own  behalf,  ‘  he  was  alone  in  the 
wrorld  ;  his  wife,  and  the  child  of  his  hopes,  were  dead ;  and  his 
surviving  child  w’as  consigned  to  a  living  tomb.’ 

The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  with  w’honi  he  had  been 
long  in  habits  of  intimacy,  of  Dr.  Anderson,  one  of  his  earliest 
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friends,  and,  soon  after,  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  deepened  his  melan¬ 
choly  ;  yet,  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  especially  his  lady 
friends,  he  could  appear  gay,  as  of  old,  and  still  ready  to  compli¬ 
ment  them  on  their  wit  or  beauty.  The  following  verses  to  Miss 
O’Bryen  are  very  graceful — they  might  have  taken  a  place 
among  his  published  poems  : — 

TO  FLORINE. 

‘  Could  I  bring  lost  youth  back  again. 

And  be  what  I  have  been, 
rd  court  you  in  a  gallant  strain, 

My  young  and  fair  Florine  ! 

‘  But  mine’s  the  chilling  age  tliat  chides 
Devoted  rapture’s  glow ; 

And  Love  that  conquers  all  besides. 

Finds  Time  a  conquering  foe. 

*  Farewxll!  We’re  sever’d,  by  our  fate. 

As  far  as  night  from  noon ; 

You  came  into  this  world  so  late — 

And  I  depart  so  soon !’ — Ih,  pp.  70,  71. 

Shortly  after  Campbell  relinquished  the  editorship  of  the 
‘  New  Monthly,’  and  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the  cause  of 
Poland  and  the  Poles.  We  may  well  smile  at  the  vehemence  that 
denounced  the  oppressors  of  Poland  as  the  greatest  wretches  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  that  characterised  the  Poles  as  the  most 
injured  of  the  human  race ;  but  Campbell  had  unfortunately 
kept  theatrical  company  until  the  melo-dramatic  character  of 
‘  the  brave  Poles,’  with  their  ‘  fine  expressive  faces,’  their  ultra- 
protestations  of  gratitude,  and  their  high-flown  compliments, 
gave  them  an  interest,  which  the  half-starved,  honest  weavers  of 
Glasgow  or  Manchester,  could  never  hope  to  excite.  Still, 

■  Campbell  was  sincere,  and,  we  believe,  wholly  unselfish  in  his 
exertions  ;  he  only  fell  into  the  error,  unfortunately  too  common 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  those  who  associate  with  them,  of 
seeking  for  excitement  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence. 

His  ‘  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,’  and  occasional  contributions  to 
the  ‘  Metropolitan  Magazine,’  next  occupied  his  time ;  until  his 
visit  to  Algiers,  in  1834,  surprised  all  his  friends.  An  account 
of  this  visit  is  already  before  the  public  in  his  ‘  Letters  from  the 
South,’  originally  published  in  the  ‘  New  Monthly.’  From  this 
excursion  he  returned  with  his  health  re-established,  and  then 

fnoceeded  to  visit  Scotland.  The  following  extracts  from  his 
etters  arc  amusing : — 

‘  Brougham  has  quite  recovered.  His  mind  has  put  on  its  best, 
and  most  natural  looks  of  health,  and  athletic  vigour.  He  is  to  be 
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among  you  next  session ;  and,  by  Jove,  ye  will  hear  him,  both  Wlugs 
and  Tories — and  the  Bishops  above  all.  .  .  . 

‘  My  sense  of  honour  restrains  me  from  trusting  to  paper  the  many 
interesting  remarks  on  men  and  things  I  have  had  from  him.  .  .  .  But 
when  conversation  is  written,  there  is  no  saying  where  it  may  get  to. 
We  are  on  the  friendliest  terms,  but  have  had  disputes  upon  sundry 
subjects — e,  y.  this  morning  we  had  a  blow-up  about  the  pronunciation 
of  London — he  calls  it  Lunnon  /  Yesterday  he  threatened  to  make  a 

stir  about  my  pension  not  being  equal  to - ’s,  which,  to  be  serious, 

1  conjured  him  not  to  do.  Oh,  little  does  the  world  know — not  even 
you,  my  best  friend — what  sore,  sore  mortification  this  proud  heart  of 
mine  feels  at  my  needing  a  pension  at  all !  May  the  day  come  bc'fore 
I  die,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it  up !  .  .  . 

‘  Mrs.  Brougham  (mother  of  the  peer)  whom  I  had  expected  to  find, 
from  her  marble  bust  in  London,  to  be  a  stately  Roman-like  matron,  is 
not  stately^  but  the  sweetest  pattern  of  aged  suavity  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  .  .  .  Her  granddaughter,  who,  it  is  feared,  is  dying,  is  very 
mild  and  sensible  in  the  little  she  says.  Intent,  however,  on  getting 
as  much  of  Brougham’s  conversation  as  I  could,  I  have  been  but  little 
with  the  ladies  ;  but  last  night  I  read  Poetry  to  them,  and  talked  all  the 
evening  about  Algiers.  Lord  B.’s  sister,  Miss  B.,  is  a  very  cheerful, 
agreeable  woman.’ — Ih,  pp.  219,  220. 

*  How  many  interesting  anecdotes  float  on  the  surface  of  con¬ 
versation,  which  are  never  remembered.  1  have  written  to  you  many 
little  circumstances  that  struck  me  in  the  company  of  Grattan.  I  gave 
some  of  these  to  our  little  society,  and  endeavoured  to  communicate  to 
our  transatlantics  some  idea  of  the  brilliant,  and  unparalleled  conver¬ 
sation  of  Grattan.  But  Grattan’s  eloquence,  though  founded  in  a  false, 
artificial  taste,  had  become  natural  to  him.  His  very  pronunciation 
was  like  that  of  a  foreigner ;  but  still  it  vvas  natural,  and  the  artificial 
Grattan  was — strange  to  say — the  most  natural  being  you  could  meet. 

I  told  (what  I  had  heard  myself)  his  answer  to  a  Tory’,  who  was  praising 
an  Irish  Orange  bishop,  w’hose  name  I  forget.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  strangled  a  man  wdth  his  own  hands  during  the  Rebellion.  “  What 
is  your  objection  to  that  bishop?”  quoth  the  Tory.  Is  he  not  learned, 
pious,  and  so  forth  ?”  “  Oh,  yes,”  said  Grattan,  “  very  learned,  and 

very  pious ;  but  he  is  fond  of  blood,  and  prone  to  intoxication.” 

*  Rogers  bucked  my  Grattanism  by  one  still  better : — Grattan  was 
once  violently  attacked  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  by  an  invete¬ 
rate  Orangeman,  who  made  a  miserable  speech.  In  reply,  Grattan 
said,— “  I  shall  make  no  other  remark  on  the  personalities  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  w’ho  spoke  last,  than — As  he  rose  without  a 
friend,  so  he  has  sat  dow'n  without  an  enemy.”  Was  ever  contempt 
so  concentrated  in  expression  ?’ — Ih,  pp.  223,  224. 

^  Ihc  publication  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  hisw’orks  involved 
('ampbell  soon  after  in  much  anxiety.  The  expenses  far  exceeded 
his  estimate,  but,  eventually,  the  large  sale  amply  remunerated 
Rext  engaged  to  edit  Mr.  Moxon’s  edition  of*  Shake- 
spere,  in  one  volume  ;  and  soon  after  set  about  his  last  publica- 
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tiOTi,  the  *  Life  of  Petrarch.’  Meanwhile,  his  health  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  we  find  him  remarking,  while  engaged  on  this  last 
publication,  that  he  could  ‘  actually  work  fourteen  hours  a  day 
time,  by  far  too  long  for  any  kind  of  labour,  above  all,  for  that 
of  writing.  Uis  exceeding  love  for  little  children,  which  in  his 
late  days,  and  amid  the  desolation  of  his  home,  became  almost  a 
ptissioD,  is  very  touching  ;  and  to  us,  the  most  pleasing  specimens 
of  his  correspondence,  are  his  playful  letters  to  his  ‘  sweet¬ 
hearts,’  of  five  or  six  years  old.  His  chief  love,  however,  judg¬ 
ing  from  his  very  pretty  poem  of  ‘  The  Child  Sweetheart,’  in  his 
last  volume,  w^as  thus  introduced  to  him.  It  is  quite  a  story  of 
‘  love  at  first  sight.’ 

*  The  Poet's  love  for  children,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  talked 
and  listened  to  them,  were  beautiful  features  in  his  character ;  and, 
though  often  noticed  in  these  pages,  are  finely  illustrated  by  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  in  one  of  his  evening  walks,  at  this  time, 
which  he  has  thus  recorded ; — 

**  I  hold  it  a  religious  duty 
To  love  and  worship  children’s  beauty. 

They’ve  least  the  taint  of  earthly  clod — 

They’re  freshest  from  the  hand  of  God. 

With  heavenly  looks  they  make  us  sure 
'Ihe  Heaven  that  made  them  must  be  pure. 

We  love  them  not  in  earthly  fashion, 

But  with  a  beatific  passion. 

I  chanced  to,  yesterday,  behold 
A  maiden  child  of  Beauty’s  mould.  .  .  . 

The  little  charmer  to  my  view 
Was  sculpture  brought  to  life  anew. 

1  stopped  the  enchantress,  and  was  told. 

Though  tall,  she  was  but  four  years  old. 

Her  guide  so  CTave  an  aspect  wore, 

I  could  not  ask  a  question  more.  .  .  . 

*Twas  then  I  with  regret  grew  wild — 

Oh  beauteous,  interesting  child  ! 

Why  asked  I  not  thy  home  and  name? 

My  courage  failed  me — more’s  the  shame. 

But  where  abides  this  jewel  rare  ? 

Oh,  ye  that  own  her,  tell  me  where! 

For  sad  it  makes  my  heart,  and  sore. 

To  think  I  ne’er  may  meet  her  more !  ” 

‘  Haunted  by  this  infant  beauty,  and  finding,  after  many  inquiries, 
no  clue  to  her  name  and  family,  he  resorted  to  the  last  alternative  of 
advertising  her  in  a  morning  paper.  This  also  failed ;  for  although  h« 
received  various  answ’ers — some  in  jest,  others  in  earnest — the  name 
of  the  faery  child  remains  a  profound  secret.’ — Ib.  pp.  303,  304. 

This  little  beauty  was  never  discovered.  The  very  graceful 
portrait  called,  ‘  Latilla’s  Child,’  which,  with  her  aren  smile 
and  fawn-like  eyes,  forms  the  frontispiece  to  his  last  volume 
of  Poems,  was  also  a  love  at  first  sight; — 
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*  The  picture  now  kno>vn  to  the  reader  as  “  Latilla’s  Child,”  was 
first  exhibited  in  Colnaghi’s  window.  Ever>^  morning,  on  his  way 
from  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields  to  the  Literar}’  Union,  Campbell  had  to  pass 
the  window ;  and,  on  coming  opposite,  walked  deliberately  up  “  to 
have  another  peep  at  the  little  roguish  sprite,”  as  he  called  it.  He 
did  not  know  why,  but  the  picture  was  ever  before  his  eyes — it  seemed 
to  follow  him  ;  and  when  he  sat  down  at  night  in  his  “  lonely  cham- 
bers,”  the  “  little  minx”  was  constantly  looking  at  him — “  In  short,  if 
ever  poet  was  haunted  by  a  painted  faery,  I  was.  ‘  Well,’  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘  I  think  I  can  buy  it ;  and  it  will  be  pleasant  company  these 
long  evenings  ;  a  few  guineas  for  such  a  piece  of  art  will  be  well  spemt.’ 
So  I  went  lx)ldly  in  to  Colnaghi,  and  asked  the  price.  ‘  Thirty  guineas 
—only  thirty !  ’  I  came  immediately  out,  wishing  I  had  not  asked  the 
price — for  thirty  guineas^  I  can  tell  you,  were  no  trifle  to  me  at  the 
time.  I  went  back  to  my  chambers  with  the  sad  conviction  that  much 
printing  had  left  me  nothing  for  painting.  But  still  I  could  find  no 
rest ;  I  was  fascinated — and  in  trying  to  pass  the  shop  next  morning, 
the  temptation  was  irresistible.  It  was  useless  to  plead  poverty — in  I 
went ;  bought — paid  for  it ;  and  there  the  little  sly  minx  (pointing  to 
the  picture)  has  heen  laughing  at  me  ever  since.”  ’ — Ih.  p.  389. 

In  1841,  Campbell  removed  to  Victoria  Square,  with  his  niece 
Mary,  whom  he  had  taken  as  a  solace  to  his  old  age,  and  who 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  so.  His  letter  to  her,  previous  to 
her  arrival,  breathes  a  fatherly  spirit,  and  the  care  with  which 
he  simerintended  her  education — giving  her  lessons  in  liatin 
and  Greek  himself,  affords  a  gratifying  picture  of  domestic 
comfort.  The  following  lines  addressed  to  this  lady  are  very 
pleasing : — 

‘  Our  friendship’s  not  a  stream  to  dry. 

Or  stop  with  angry  jar ; 

A  life-long  planet  in  our  sky — 

No  meteor-shooting  star. 

Thy  playfidness  and  pleasant  ways 
Shall  cheer  my  wdntry  track. 

And  give  my  old  declining  days 
A  second  summer  back ! 

Proud  honesty  protects  our  lot. 

No  dun  infests  our  bowers ; 

Wealth’s  golden  lamps  illumine  not 
Brows  more  content  than  ours. 

To  think,  too,  thy  remembrance  fond 
May  love  me  after  death. 

Gives  fancied  happiness  beyond 
My  lease  of  living  breath. 

Meanwhile  thine  intellects  presage 
A  lifetime  rich  in  truth. 

And  make  me  feel  the  advance  of  age 
Retarded  by  thy  youth ! 
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Good  night !  propitious  dreams  betide 
Thy  sleep— awaken  gay, 

And  we  will  make  to-morrow  glide 

As  cheerful  as  to-day !  ’ — Jb,  pp.  323,  824. 

Not  many  morrows  were,  however,  appointed  for  Thomas 
Campbell.  Mortified  at  the  cool  reception  a  public  once  so 
euthusiastic  gave  to  his  last  poem,  *  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,’ 
and,  having  incurred  heavy  responsibilities,  which  he  trusted  its 
sale  would  remove,  he  resolved  to  quit  England,  and  seek  an 
asylum  on  the  Continent.  But,  although  determined  on  this 
plan,  it  was  not  without  great  mental  suffering  that  it  was 
effected.  While  Campbell  still  appeared  outw'ardly  cheerful, 
he  was  pining  at  heart.  In  July,  he  reached  Boulogne, 
where  his  last  days  were  to  be  spent,  no  longer,  however, 
harassed  by  fears  of  want ;  and  after  some  delay  in  choosing  his 
domicile,  took  an  old  mansion  in  the  upper  town.  Here,  still 
superintending  the  studies  of  his  niece,  and  proceeding  with  a 
work,  which,  though  long  contemplated,  he  never  finished,  on 
tlie  subject  of  ancient  Geography,  he  quietly,  and  probably,  on 
the  whole,  comfortably  passed  the  winter  of  1843 — 1844.  The 
cold  air,  however,  of  Boulogne,  was  not  favourable  to  his  in¬ 
creasing  disorder ;  in  spite  of  endeavours,  by  walking,  reading, 
and  conversation,  to  remedy  the  many  inconveniences  of  his 
foreign  abode,  ‘  the  hand  of  sickness  was  upon  him,  and  though 
he  generously  spared  his  friends  that  conviction,  the  fact  can¬ 
not  be  disputed.’  Early  in  the  year  1844,  his  health  began 
seriously  to  fail ;  it  improved  as  the  spring  advanced,  but  a 
gradual  and  visible  decay  of  strength  followed,  from  which  he 
never  rallied.  In  June,  his  faithful  and  attached  biographer, 
reached  Boulogne,  with  his  wife,  and  were  greatly  shocked  at 
the  altered  appearance  of  their  old  friend.  He  was  much 
gratified  at  seeing  them,  for  with  the  exception  of  his  niece, 
and  one  or  two  acquaintances,  he  felt  himself  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land : — 

‘  It  was  curious  to  observe  a  Reltgieuse-^one  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
— keeping  watch  at  the  Poet’s  bedside  during  the  night— expressing  a 
tender  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  and  performing  the  duties  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  nurse.  But  yet  it  was  a  sad  proof  of  exile — sick  and  a  stranger 
— to  be  thus  w  itched.  Her  attention,  however,  was  rendered  doubly 
acceptable  by  its  motive — that  of  Christian  charity. 

‘  I  have  passed  great  part  of  the  day  at  the  sufferer's  bedside.  The 
conversation  was  very  limited,  carried  on  in  whispers  ;  he  is  not  able 
to  connect  more  than  two  or  three  sentences  at  a  time.  It  was  thought 
doubtful  at  one  time  this  morning  whether  he  was  quite  conscious  of 
what  was  said  in  his  presence.  Of  the  fact,  however,  a  little  artifice 
«oon  furnished  us  with  proof.  We  were  speaking  J)f  his  poems. 
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Hohenlinden  was  named  ;  when,  affecting  not  to  remember  the  author 
of  that  splendid  lyric,  a  guess  was  hazarded  that  it  was  by  a  Mr 
Robinson.  .  .  .  “  No,”  said  the  Poet,  calmly  but  distinctly  “  it 

was  one  Tom  Campbell.”  ’ — Ih.  pp.  368,  369.  ’ 

Symptoms  of  dissolution  now  came  on  ;  and  his  sufferings  from 
w  eakness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  were  very  great : — 

^  June  \2th, — He  has  passed  a  tolerable  night — sleeping  at  intervals 
and  taking  a  little  food  w’hen  it  was  offered  to  him ;  but  there  is 
nothing  encouraging — ^no  actual  improvement ;  and  if  at  all  changed 
since  yesterday,  it  is  for  the  worse.  We  have  altered  his  position 
frequently — 'from  a  recumbent  to  a  half-sitting  posture,  by  which  the 
respiration  is  somewhat  relieved. 

‘  By  his  desire,  I  again  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick — followed  by 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  to  which  he  listened  with  deep  attention- 
suppressing,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  sound  of  his  own  breathing— 
which  had  become  almost  laborious.  At  the  conclusion  he  said — “  It 
is  very  soothing  !”  At  another  time  I  read  to  him  passages  from  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels — directing  his  attention,  as  well  as  I  could,  to 
the  comforting  assurance  they  contained  of  the  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour.  When  this  was  done,  I  asked  him, 
“  Do  you  believe  all  this  ?  ”  “  Oh  yes  !”  he  replied,  with  emphasis— 

“  I  do !  ” — His  manner  all  this  time  was  deeply  solemn  and  affecting.’ 
— Ib,  pp.  372,  373. 

Throe  days  afterwards,  at  a  quarter-past  four,  June  15th, 
1844,  Thomas  Campbell  expired  without  a  struggle. 

The  English  nurse,  who  had  replaced  the  religieuse,  twined 
a  chaplet  of  laurel  and  evergreen,  and  placed  it  on  his  cold  brow ; 
other  friendly  hands  scattered  roses  on  his  shroud  ;  and  one 
placed  in  the  Poet’s  hand  a  bunch  of  field-flowers — those  very 
fiowxrs,  w'hich,  in  his  poem,  he  had  w  ished  to  grow  on  his  tomb. 
The  splendid  funeral  in  W estminstcr  Abbey,  with  the  deputation 
of  ‘  brave  Poles,*  and  the  handful  of  earth,  taken  from  the  tomb 
of  Kosciusko,  and  scattered  by  Colonel  Szyrma  over  the  coffin, 
the  crowd  of  literary  men  who  pressed  around,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  eulogies,  are  less  to  our  taste,  than  these  simple  expres¬ 
sions  of  feeling.  The  record  of  Campbell’s  declining  years 
has  much  to  awaken  melancholy  feelings.  The  thought  of  his 
last  days  being  spent  in  exile,  is  mournful.  Still,  we  believe 
that  it  was  in  mercy  they  were  so  spent.  He  had  time  for 
solemn  reflection,  which,  in  the  gay  circle  of  admiring  friends, 
would  not  have  been  afforded  him,  and  from  the  touching  and 
minute  account  of  his  affectionate  biographer,  we  trust  that 
time  was  not  spent  in  vain. 
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Am.  in. — Forty  Days  in  the  Desert^  on  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  ;  or, 
a  Journey  from  Cairo^  by  W idy  Feiran^  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra, 
By  the  Author  of  “Walks  Round  Jerusalem.”  London:  Hall 
and  Co. 

No  foreign  buildings,  or  picturesque  scenery,  or  wonders  of 
nature  or  of  art,  are  so  attractive  to  the  educated  traveller  as 
those  spots  which  have  been  made  immortal  by  great  and  good 
actions.  The  plain  of  Marathon,  where  Greek  liberty  triumphed 
over  the  Persian  invader ;  the  Roman  forum,  where  Cicero’s 
eloquence  calmed  the  angry  citizens ;  the  meadows  in  which  the 
assembled  barons  forced  King  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta;  call 
np  more  pleasing  thoughts  in  the  well-stored  mind  than  the  falls 
of  Niagara.  Vesuvius  gains  in  interest  because  Pliny  lost  his 
life  while  watching  its  eruption,  and  because  the  Greek  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  have  been  saved  to  us  by  being  buried 
under  its  ashes.  Such  are  the  historic  reflections  which  make 
the  route  through  the  pathless  Desert,  and  through  Arabia ;  from 
Memphis  to  Petra;  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  Moses 
spake  with  Pharaoh,  to  the  city  of  the  Edomites,  that  refused 
him  a  passage ;  as  interesting  as  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  river 
is  ornamented  with  temples,  and  obelisks,  and  colossal  statues, 
and  the  ruins  of  great  cities. 

From  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Bartlett  travelled  by  the 
same  road  which  is  passed  by  the  overland-mail  to  India.  lie 
does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  march  of  the  Israelites  through 
Egypt.  He  merely  quotes,  as  not  having  examined  for  himstdf, 
the  jwsitions  of  Rameses,  Succoth,  Etham,  and  Hahiroth,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  valley  running  eastward  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The  upper  Bitter  liakc  was  once 
joined  to  the  Red  Sea ;  it  was  in  the  course  of  being  separated 
by  the  sands  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  and  is  now  quite  cut  ofi*.  The 
spot  where  the  Egyptians  were  overwhelmed  by  the  returning 
waters  is  now  dry,  and  is  trod  by  every  traveller  on  his  way  to 
India.  ‘  The  Lord  will  cut  off  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,’ 
said  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ‘ .  .  .  and  there  shall  be  an  highway 

for  the  remnant  of  his  people  ....  like  as  there  was  to 
Israel,  in  the  day  that  he  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.’  And 
so  it  has  been  ever  since.  From  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  Mr. 
Bartlett  describes,  in  a  careful  and  graphic  manner,  his  journey 
through  the  desert,  noting  the  spots  where  water  is  met  with, 
where  palm-trees  grow,  where  quails  fly,  where  manna  is  pro¬ 
duced,  where  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  where  the  rocks  have 
been  sculptured.  Through  other  countries  the  traveller  may 
take  any  one  of  many  routes  at  his  pleasure ;  but  here,  from  the 
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scantiness  of  herbage,  of  water,  and  of  shade,  he  has  little  or  no 
choice.  He  takes  to-day  the  very  route  which  Moses  took,  he 
pitches  his  tent  in  the  same  oasis  of  palm-trees,  he  attempts  to 
drink  the  same  spring  of  brackish  water,  and  lengthens  his  stay 
in  the  same  fertile  valley.  We  gain  an  insight  into  this  feature 
of  Arabian  scenery  from  the  following  passage  of  our  author 

‘  Oct.  4. — We  reached  ’AyAn  MAsa,  the  wells  of  Moses,  about  nine 
o’clock.  Since  leaving  the  green  Nile,  we  had  seen  nothing  so  refresh, 
ing  as  this  little  oasis ;  and  yet  it  consisted  but  in  a  few  patches  of  wild 
palm-trees  and  bushes,  and  one  or  two  gardens,  laboriously  won  from 
the  Desert  by  force  of  irrigation  by  the  briny  spring,  and  protected 
from  the  sands  by  reed  fences.  .  .  .  The  most  characteristic  object 

was  a  group  of  wild  palms,  nourished  by  one  of  these  un])alatable 
springs :  in  its  shade  I  pitched  my  tent,  and  breakfasted  while  the 
zemzcmias  were  filled,  there  being  no  w'ater  all  the  way  hence  to 
Marah.  The  tall  and  graceful  palms  of  Egypt  would  hardly  acknow. 
ledge  one  of  these  rugged  and  stunted  specimens  of  the  same  beautiful 
family,  wdth  its  knotted  trunk,  untended  branches,  and  dingy  hue; 
deriving  sustenance  from  the  polluted  salt-spring,  instead  of  drinking 
the  glorious  Nile,  twisted  and  distorted  by  its  struggles  with  the 
sandy  desert  blast ;  yet  we  hailed  it  with  more  delight,  and  quitted  it 
with  more  regret  than  a  region  of  groves  elsewhere.’ 

‘  Oct.  5. — At  sunset  we  reached  the  fountain  How'arah,  and  encamped 
at  a  short  distance  beyond,  under  the  shelter  of  tw'o  tufts  of  w  ild  palm 
bushes.  Returning  to  the  fountain  while  the  tent  w'as  being  pitched, 

1  felt  what  a  charm  might  belong  to  the  dreariest  track,  and  the  most 
insignificant  object,  if  imagination  can  but  bring  back  the  scenes  of 
earliest  historic  time.  After  the  two  days’  broiling  since  we  left  Suez, 
it  was  easy  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  with  which  the  famished 
host  would  approach  the  welcome  fountain ;  mothers  pressing  with 
their  dying  children  to  gain  but  a  drop  of  the  precious  supply,  the 
iinguish  of  their  disappointment  and  their  despair, — too  strong  for  faith, 
even  after  recent  experience  of  the  powder  of  their  God, — imd  incre¬ 
dulous  surprise  at  the  miracle  giving  place  to  grateful  thanksgiving. 
It  would  form  a  noble  subject  for  a  painter  endued  with  high  powers  of 
expression.  As  absorbed  in  such  ideas,  I  stood  alone  by  the  brink  of 
the  small  oval  pool  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  mound  of  travertine, 
gradually  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  by  depositions  from  its  petri¬ 
fying  spring,  and  was  gazing  into  the  little  basin  of  dark  water,  one  of 
the  Arabs  came  down  to  give  drink  to  his  camel,  and  at  the  same  time 
1  to  obtmn  a  supply.  This  rather  surprised  me,  as  some  have  assert^ 

I  that  even  camels  refused  the  w'ater  on  account  of  its  bitterness ;  and  m 

my  then  imaginative  mood,  1  took  it  for  granted  the  water  was  not 
I  potable,  at  least  by  human  beings ;  but  seeing  this,  I  stepped  down 

!  and  drank  a  palmfril,  certainly  without  noticing  anything  bitter,  which 

might  possiby  arise  from  the  nauseousness  of  those  potations  to  which 
i  1  had  become  used  since  leaving  Suez.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 

'  1  suffered  from  thirst,  and  the  w'ater  in  the  skins  having  all  the  ap- 

1  pearance,  and  somewhat  of  the  taste,  of  a  decoction  of  rhubarb  and 
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Russia  leather,  I  sent  down  to  tlie  spring  for  a  draught.  Before 
drinking  it,  however,  I  asked  the  Arabs  whether  it  was  bad,  and 
uhetlier  they  were  accustomed  to  drink  it ;  and  their  reply  was,  that 
it  was  considered  “  mush  taib,*  or  very  bad,  and  that  they  did  not  drink 
it  if  they  could  get  other  water.  It  looked  so  clear,  however,  that  I 
determined  to  venture,  and  after  tasting  it  again,  took  long  and  repeated 
draughts,  and  was  certainly  unable  to  discover  anything  peculiarly  nau¬ 
seous  about  it,  though  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  disagreed  with  me 
afterwards ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  produced  somewhat  inconvenient 
results,  of  a  nature  that  may  be  inferred  from  Dr.  Olin's  statement, 
that  it  resembled  to  him  a  weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts.’ — Pp.  27 — 32. 

These  are  the  waters  of  Marah,  which  the  Israelites  tasted, 
like  our  traveller,  and  like  him,  found  unwholesome :  they  are  in 
the  Desert  of  Shur,  at  the  end  of  a  three  days’  journey  from  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  next  day,  October  6th,  brought 
our  traveller,  after  a  fatiguing  ride,  to  the  little  green  oasis  of 
Wady  Ghurundcl.  Here  the  principal  spring, 

‘  wells  out  at  the  foot  of  a  sandstone  rock,  forming  a  small  pool  of 
clear  water,  bordered  by  sedges,  and  looked  highly  refreshing  after 
’ Ayiin  Mdsa  and  Howara :  there  was  even,  delightful  sight !  a  little 
grass,  and  birds  were  hopping  about,  enjoying  the  rare  luxury.  The 
water,  trickling  off,  pursues  its  way  some  distance  down  the  valley, 
forming  a  reedy  marsh,  interspersed  with  thickets  of  bushes  Jind  dwarf 
palm-trees,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  tamarisk,  with  other  shrubs, 
as  represented  in  the  illustration ;  and  as  there  are  also  considerable 
masses  of  similar  vegetation  above  this  point,  there  are,  probably,  seve¬ 
ral  other  springs  which  nourish  it.  Altogether,  it  w’as  a  reviving  sight 
in  the  thirsty  Desert ;  and  I  saw  no  spot  which  could  so  well  correspond 
with  the  wells  and  palm-trees  of  Elim,  through  the  whole  route  to 
Wady  Feiran.  Filling  our  water-skins,  we  proceeded  down  the  valley, 
encountering,  here  and  there,  more  water  and  vegetation.’ — P.  34. 

Dr.  Lepsius  considers  this  spot  to  be  Marah ;  but  every 
reader  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  book,  having  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Exodus  open  beside  him,  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  think¬ 
ing  our  author  right  in  his  conjecture.  He  is  as  judicious  in  his 
reasoning  as  he  is  careful  in  his  descriptions,  and  wins  greatly  on 
the  confidence  of  his  readers. 

Having  now  the  choice  of  two  routes,  our  traveller  preferred 
that  to  the  right,  as  more  suitable  for  a  large  body  of  people. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  going  by  Wady  Humr  toward  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Sarabut  el  Khadim,  he  turned  down  Wady  Taiyi- 
beh  towards  the  coast. 

‘  Passing  a  small  Arab  tomb,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  we  came  down  to  the  sea, 
which  here,  bending  inwards,  almost  touches  the  mountains,  forming  a 
small  cove  or  bay ;  before  us,  at  a  small  distance,  a  headland  projected 
mto  the  water,  casting  a  patch  of  shadow  on  the  wet  sand.  I  hastened 
forward  to  profit  by  its  coolness  ;  the  transparent  green  waves  broke 
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grandly  at  our  feet ;  the  fresh  glittering  spray  almost  reached  us ;  we 
breathed  another  air  from  that  of  the  dusty  Desert.  1  spread  a  carpet 
on  the  damp  sand,  and,  listening  to  the  grand  roar  of  the  sea,  revelled 
for  a  short  time,  in  the  exquisite  beauty  that  nature  often  unfolds  in 
her  most  solitary  places.  But  there  were  none  to  participate,  and  mo- 
mentary  rapture  soon  gave  way  to  a  melancholy  sense  of  isolation,  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  far  from  all  I  loved.  This,  and  the  gradual 
diminution  of  my  patch  of  shadow  by  the  tyrannous  sun,  soon  hurried 
me  again  on  my  solitary  way.  Rambling  along  the  beach,  I  amused 
myself  with  hunting  for  shells,  till  brought  up  by  another  headland, 
which  the  sea  prevented  me  from  passing.  Over  this  the  camels  pur- 
sued  a  track  a  little  further  in ;  but  at  two  places  had  to  be  forced 
through  the  water,  although  the  tide  was  slightly  on  the  ebb ;  in  fact, 
except  at  quite  low- water,  a  numerous  caravan  could  not  get  round. 
At  length  the  mountains  retire,  and  an  extensive  plain  succeeds, 
bounded  on  the  left  by  high  dark  ranges,  which  sweep  round  again 
towards  the  sea  further  on,  and  through  which  lay  our  direct  course 
towards  Sinai.  Here  probably  enough,  after  their  difficult  passage 
round  the  headlands,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.’ — P.  38. 

This  encampment  by  the  sea,  after  leaving  Elim,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  but  is  recorded  in  Numbers, 
chap,  xxxiii.  10.  It  was  here  that  our  author  saw  numerous 
desert  partridges,  or  quails,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Israelites 
found  them.  The  desert,  the  sands,  the  scanty  springs,  the  few 
palm-trees,  and  the  birds  that  inhabit  them,  are  unchanged.  The 
natural  history  of  the  country  is  the  same  now,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  our  era,  as  it  was  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  thing  which  is  unchanging,  the  only 
thing  with  which  the  narrative  can  be  compared.  Our  traveller 
then  passed  through  Wady  Maghara,  where  the  rocks  have  been 
covered  with  inscriptions  by  monks  and  pilgrims  who  have 
journeyed  to  this  interesting  country ;  and  where,  as  we  learn 
from  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  copper  mines  were  w  orked  by 
the  Egyptians,  under  the  kings  who  built  the  Pyramids,  before 
Moses  passed  through  the  valley — nay,  before  Jacob,  or  even 
Abraham,  had  passed. 

Mr.  Bartlett  and  his  Arab  guides  having  travelled  all  the 
morning  of  the  8th  October  through  a  dreary  region,  ‘forsaken 
and  desolate,’  w^as  suddenly  startled  by  one  of  those  luxuriant 
pieces  of  scenery  with  which  Eastern  travel  is  occasionally 
relieved. 

•  A  sudden  change,'  he  says,  ‘  aw’aited  us ;  about  noon,  at  a  turn  of 
the  road,  the  scene  that  burst  upon  us  was  more  like  the  dream  of  a 
pwt,  than  any  reality  in  this  arid  wilderness.  The  cliffs  on  either  hand 
still  towered,  bare  and  perpendicular,  to  an  immense  height;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  a  gravelly  valley,  collecting  and  condensing  the  fiery  rays  o 
the  sun,  arose,  as  by  enchantment,  tufted  groves  of  palm  and  fruit-tretf^ 
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{tfoducing  on  my  mind  a  more  vi\’id  impression  of  romantic  luxuriance 
than  had  been  left  by  anything:  I  had  yet  beheld  in  the  East.  Highly 
as  my  expectations  had  been  raised,  they  were  more  than  sustained  by 
this  startling  and  singular  scenery.] 

‘  Here,  in  the  heart  of  that  terrible  wilderness  of  rock  and  sand,  of 
the  stunted  bush,  and  nauseous,  scanty  pool,  I  pitched  my  tent  beneath 
a  tall  group  of  palms,  which  bent  shelteringly  over  it ;  the  spring  coming 
down  the  valley,  and  rippling  among  green  sedges,  formed  a  small 
transparent  basin,  at  the  foot  of  a  fragment  of  lime-stone  rock,  fallen 
from  the  mountain  wall  above ;  a  beautiful  natural  altar,  as  it  were, 
decorated  with  the  light  pensile  foliage  of  over-hanging  turfeh-trees. 
The  camels,  relieved  of  their  burdens  after  drinking  their  fill,  were 
scattered  about  the  bowery  thickets,  cropping  the  thick  blossom  with 
avidity  and  unusual  relish ;  w  hilst  the  Arabs  spread  among  the  shady 
trees,  revelling  in  the  choicest  beauty  of  their  desert  home,  the  prover¬ 
bial  paradise  of  the  Bedouins.”  ’ — Pp.  51,  52. 

This  fertile  valley  of  Feiran,  or  Pharan,  is  probably  the  Rc- 
phidira  of  the  Bible,  and  the  city  there  situated  was  peopled  by 
Egy])tians  who  were  busy  in  the  copper-mines  :  from  thence  they' 
caiTied  the  metal  to  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  w'hich  gave  its 
name  to  Wady  Taiyibeb,  and  then  sent  it  by  boat  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Suez.  From  this  city  and  valley  Amalek  led  out  his 
troops  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  but  was  defeated  by 
Joshua.  In  this  delightful  valley  Moses  encamped  with  his 
jwople;  here  his  wife  and  children  came  to  him,  with  Jethro  his 
father-in-law’ ;  and  here,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Dr. 
liCpsius  in  thinking,  the  law  was  delivered  to  the  Israelites  from 
the  neighbouring  Mount  Serbal,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  that  point  in  the  mountain  range  of  Sinai 
which  has  hitherto  been  fixed  on  as  the  sacred  mount. 

Here  the  biblical  narrative  of  the  Jewish  march,  and  the 
physical  feiitures  of  the  country,  lose  for  a  time  those  distinctive 
characters  by  which  they  can  be  comjiared,  till  the  Israelites 
encamp  at  Ezion-Geber,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  The 
situation  of  this  ancient  city  is  still  marked  in  the  name  of  the 
valley,  Wady  Tabe,  or  the  valley  of  the  city^  which  w^as  called 
lierenice  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

In  thus  making  use  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  description  of  the 
scenery  to  trace  the  march  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Desert, 
we  feel  that  w  e  have  done  some  injustice  to  his  interesting  nar¬ 
rative.  We  have  not  presented  to  our  readers  the  most  lively  por¬ 
tions  of  his  volume.  We  have  passed  unnoticed  his  visit  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Catherine,  which  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
to  shelter  the  monks  who  retreated  to  the  Desert  to  pass  their 
lives  in  lonely  meditations  and  prayer.  Wc  have  not  left  ourselves 
room  for  any  mention  of  that  most  interesting  rock  city  of  Petra, 
which  Mr.  Bartlett  describes  at  greater  length  than  any  of  the 
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few  travellers  who  have  preceded  him  in  visiting  it ;  nor  for  his 
meeting  with  the  great  caravan  on  its  journey  to  Mecca  on  his 
return  through  the  Desert  towards  Cairo  ;  nor  for  his  visit  to  the 
Pyramids.  Throughout  the  volume  he  tells  his  tale  in  a 
simple,  unpretending,  yet  fresh  and  graphic  style  ;  you  see  the 
places  as  you  read  the  descriptions ;  and  in  addition,  we  have 
what  perhaps  the  publisher  and  some  readers  may  think  the  best 
part  of  the  book,  a  sketch  of  every  place  that  is  mentioned,  drawn 
with  the  skill  that  would  be  expected  from  Mr.  Bartlett’s  known 
reputation  as  an  artist.  Altogether,  his  volume  constitutes  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  an  important 
department  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  fit  either  for  the 
drawing-room  or  the  study,  and  we  strongly  commend  it  to 
the  early  acquaintance  of  our  readers. 


Art.  IV. — The  Fountain  of  Arethusa,  By  Robert  Eyres  Landor,  M.A., 
Author  of  “The  Fawn  of  Sertorius,”  “The  Impious  Feast,” 
Tragedies,  etc.  London  :  Longman.  1848. 

Mr.  Landor,  in  a  humorous  way  of  his  own,  has  by  anticipation 
addressed  an  expostulation  to  us  ;  and  without  more  introduction, 
we  are  willing  to  make  the  reader  umpire  between  us  and  him. 

‘  It  might  be  well  as  an  experiment  if  the  professional  critics  would 
grant  to  us,  who  are  their  probationers  only  in  authorship,  a  short 
Saturnalia  now  and  then,  licensing  our  licentiousness.  Perhaps,  among 
a  little  harmless  excess,  something  fresh  if  not  new  might  be  stricken 
out  between  petulance  and  playfulness,  malice  and  merriment.  For 
this  perpetual  shadow  of  the  rod  operates  upon  our  spirits  like  Destiny 
in  the  Greek  Drama. 

‘  Naturalists  tell  us  that,  as  an  indemnification,  all  those  creatures 
which  are  the  most  persecuted  are  the  most  prolific.  You  have  ten 
thousand  herrings  to  one  shark,  ten  thousand  oysters  to  one  alderman, 
and,  in  a  good  warren,  ten  thousand  rabbits  to  one  stoat.  There  seems, 
indeed,  no  such  barrenness  in  the  critics ;  yet  if  they  would  agree  to 
divide  the  authors  and  authoresses  equally  among  them,  they  might 
perhaps  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  each.  1 
know'  not  how  to  account  for  even  this  very  considerjible  disproportion 
in  any  other  w  ay  than  that  of  the  naturalists.  Since  it  is  much  more 
pleasurable  to  carry  the  w  hip  in  your  hand  than  to  feel  it  upon  yom 
shoulder,  who  would  not  be  a  critic  if  he  could,  as  the  herring  wouW 
be  a  shark,  the  rabbit  a  stoat,  and  the  oyster  an  alderman  ?  — ^  ol.  u- 
pp.  3,  4. 

In  reply  to  this  appeal,  we  profess  our  entire  renunciation  of 
that  Procrustean  svstem  which  w’ould  fain  dictate  to  men  o 
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genius  the  form  of  their  works.  If  any  authoi*8  are  too  fanciful 
or  grotesque  for  us,  it  may  be  an  infliction  to  be  called  profes¬ 
sionally  to  their  perusal ;  but  an  infinitely  worse  evil  would  it  be, 
to  us  and  to  the  public,  if  originality  w  ere  stifled,  and  everything 
new*  w^re  destined  to  be  a  mere  rccompounding  of  the  old.  In 
fact,  no  apology  seems  to  be  needed  for  Dialogues  of  the  Dead 
(such  as  the  ‘  Fountain  of  Arethusa’  contains),  at  least,  on  the 
score  of  novelty.  Lucian,  in  his  ow  n  way,  established  an  author’s 
right  to  deal  in  such  matters ;  and  in  recent  years,  Southey  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  brother  of  our  author,  have  freely  used 
the  right.  Yet  we  must  not  be  understood  to  disparage  the 
originality  of  the  work  before  us.  The  writer  is  unquestionably 
a  man  of  independent  mind ;  thoughtful,  inventive,  humorous, 
polished,  discursively  learned,  sparkling,  acute,  and  pervaded  by 
deep  moral  feeling ;  his  style  is  nervous  pure  English,  fully  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  writer:  after  which,  it  is  not  much  to  add,  that 
his  book  is  put  together  with  much  artistical  skill.  He  has 
indeed  blended  into  a  single  w  hole  matters  so  diverse,  as  to  em¬ 
barrass  a  review’er.  His  dramatis  pei'soiicBy  and  the  strange 
history  which  he  has  devised  for  them,  arc  so  heterogeneous  with 
the  substance  of  the  dialogues,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  give  any 
unity  to  our  remarks  upon  them.  We  must  be  satisfied  to  com¬ 
ment  as  if  on  two  separate  works — the  former,  a  tale  of  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  the  latter,  a  series  of  dialogues  betw  een  Mr.  Landor  and 
ccrtiiin  ancient  w  orthies  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  though  the  former 
is,  in  fact,  only  the  machinery  by  which  the  latter  is  introduced. 

The  hero  of  the  book  is  Antony  Lugwardine,  an  English 
gentleman,  who,  as  clerk  in  his  uncle’s  house  at  Smyrna,  has 
become  fiimiliar  wuth  the  spoken  Greek  language,  after  learning 
school  classics  in  Germany,  in  which  colloquial  Latin  was  in¬ 
cluded.  Mr.  Lugwardine  returns  to  England  when  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  resides  on  a  small  freehold  estate  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  to  which  he  is  heir.  He  tells  his  own  story  in  a  pleasant, 
gossiping  w^ay,  intermixed  with  remarks  which  display  alter¬ 
nately  the  shrewd  man  of  the  world  and  the  meditative  scholar. 
His  house  and  grounds  are  graphically  described ;  though  not 
at  all  in  the  W alter  Scott  way,  of  presenting  to  us  at  once  a 
finished  picture.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  writer  and  his 
circumstances  increases  almost  imperceptibly,  while  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative  he  lets  out  one  thing  at  a  time ;  and  almost  as 
if  without  intending  it,  show's  you  his  daily  thoughts  and  occu¬ 
pations.  W e  extract  only  a  fair  specimen  of  his  manner : — 

‘  There  are  few  changes  in  life  more  pleasurable  than  this.  Pleasur¬ 
able  I  say,  speaking  as  a  bachelor ;  not  rapturous,  as  at  the  approach 
of  marriage,  or  ecstatic,  as  at  its  arrival.  The  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  new  establishment  on  a  small  scale,  in  your  own  country, 
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after  long  absence — the  mixed  calculations  of  competence  and  economy 
— a  rural  life  not  yet  grown  wearisome — a  social  neighbourhood  in 
which  there  has  been  neither  time  for  private,  nor  provocation  to 
political,  jealousies — a  brief  but  salutary  ignorance  of  the  distinction 
between  Liberals  and  Conservatives  among  those  you  meet — I  main- 
tain  that,  to  a  mind  in  health,  this  period  and  this  position  are  as 
pleasant  as  any  other.  You  increase  your  little  library  by  a  new  bav- 
window',  which  commands  the  village  spire,  and  admits  the  morning 
sun.  You  gain  a  dressing-room  and  sufficient  space  for  your  shower, 
bath,  without  encroaching  too  much  either  on  your  housekeeper’s 
patience  or  her  china-closet.  Fortune  throws  into  your  hands  the 
Delphin  Classics,  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  Cudworth’s  Intellectual  System, 
Stephen’s  Thesaurus,  Bacon's,  Hooker’s,  Taylor’s  works,  and  the  last 
Encyclopedia,  all  elegantly  bound,  though  at  less  than  half  price— 
with  bronze  busts  of  Homer,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Aristophanes,  all 
unquestionably  original.  The  vicar  consults  you  about  the  difference 
between  concave  and  convex  mullions  for  his  new*  chancel  window. 
You  can  extend  your  garden,  cleanse  your  fish-pond,  new'  mound  your 
orchard,  and  fill  up  the  gravel-pit,  for  five  and  thirty  pounds.  By  the 
sacrifice  of  little  more  than  an  unproductive  acre,  you  may  carry,  in 
extension,  the  old  filbert  w’alk  behind  the  haw'thorns,  as  far  as  to  the 
stone-quarry.  Your  dove-cot  is  w'ell  stocked.  For  the  hog-maned 
gallow'ay,  which  cost  no  more  than  eighteen  guineas,  you  have  been 
offered  nineteen  pounds.  The  Baronet  has  regretted  that  you  were  not 
nearer  to  him  as  a  neighbour ;  and  the  ladies’  book  society,  at  the 
intervention  of  his  maiden  sister,  elects  you  its  honorary  member  with 
the  perpetual  secretaryship.  For  the  first  twelve  months,  this  succeeds 
as  well  as  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  if  haply  you  have  skill 
enough  to  extract  honey  from  small  flowers,  which  are  almost  always 
the  sweetest.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  20 — 22. 

But  w'c  must  continue  his  story.  His  little  estate  is  situated 
‘  at  Hayficld,  near  Castlcton,  in  Derbyshire,’  where  he  lived  as 
a  retired  and  learned  gentleman,  in  wealth  and  rank  less  than  a 
squire,  and  without  aspiring  to  the  Bench.  While  engaged  in 
improving  the  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  stone-quarry, 
his  w  orkmen  discovered  a  little  cavern,  which  he  at  first  thought 
of  using  for  a  summer-house.  But  on  exploring  it  farther,  spar 
and  stalactites  were  found ;  its  dimensions  enlarged  as  one  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  Mr.  Lugwardine  thought  it  as  well  to  consult  a 
person  experienced  in  Derbyshire  caverns.  This  introduces  us 
to  Mr.  Bartholomew  Horncastle,  the  Barmaster  (as  he  is  called), 
who  is  described  as  a  ‘  short,  compact,  very  w'ell-looking  person, 
rather  full  than  fat,  w’ith  delicate  skin,  ruddy  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  flaxen  hair,  frame  strongly  built,  limbs  and  features  syin- 
metrically  proportioned,  numbering  some  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
seven  successful  years,  and  dressed  in  the  soberest  costume  of  a 
sc^nd-class  Quaker.’  This  personage  is  destined  to  sew  as 
foil  to  the  entire  picture ;  accordingly  great  care  and  skill  are 
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rxcrted  in  developing  his 'character,  with  which  we  appear  to 
become  as  intimate  as  with  a  long-known  friend.  Utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  imagination,  and  too  unlearned  to  believe  in  any  other 
state  of  men,  manners,  or  existence  than  that  which  he  has  seen, 
.Mr.  Horncastle  unhesitatingly  judges  of  everything  from  his  own 
practical  experience  and  from  the  tenets  of  his  religious  society, 
as  if  they  exhausted  all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  His  genuine  kindness  and  solid  judgment  in  matters  of 
business  make  him  a  man  in  universal  request,  and  have  given 
him  an  importance  of  which  he  is  abundantly  conscious.  For 
all  learning,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lugwardine,  which  yields  no 
visible  industrial  fruits,  he  has  an  unexpressed  but  profound 
contempt;  not  unmixed  wnth  a  suspicion,  that  all  cultivation  of 
taste  and  imagination  impairs  masculine  understanding  and  the 
power  to  discern  truth.  It  is  thus  his  silent  abiding  conviction, 
that  in  all  moral  and  spiritual  knowledge,  Mr.  Lugwardine  is  as  a 
child  in  comparison  to  him :  no  doubt  of  his  own  immeasurable 
superiority  ever  crosses  his  mind.  Yet  Mr.  llorncastle  is  a  most 
valuable  neighbour,  a  most  useful  and  trustworthy  man  :  not  in¬ 
deed  the  one  to  whose  sole  society  a  thoughtful,  well-informed, 
and  refined  person  would  wish  to  be  shut  up — as  proves  to  be 
poor  Mr.  Liigwardine’s  lot; — but  in  his  own  line,  as  a  man  of 
business,  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  a  very  ideal.  Mr.  Horncastle, 
on  duly  examining  the  cavern,  is  satisfied  that  it  contains  valuable 
seams  of  lead ;  and  the  scheme  is  suggested  of  buying  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  field, — under  which  the  veins  are  likely  to  run, — before  the 
report  shall  get  abroad.  A  deed  of  partnership  is  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  llorncastle  himself,  and  duly  executed  by  him  and  Mr.  Lug¬ 
wardine,  with  a  view  to  dividing  the  expected  gains :  and  not 
daring  to  trust  quarry-men  with  the  secret,  they  proceed  to 
explore  the  cavern  alone  together.  A  pool  of  water  had  been 
found  in  it,  which  could  not  be  explored  without  a  boat.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  boat  is  carried  thither,  no  one  but  Mr.  Lugwardine’s 
gardener  being  in  the  secret.  Mr.  Horncastle  brings  on  his  own 
shoulders  a  trunk  laden  with  candles  and  certain  other  provi¬ 
sions,  and  they  enter  the  cavern  together.  To  make  room  for 
the  boat  to  pass,  they  remove  a  prop  of  the  roof ;  and  presently, 
in  falls  the  roof,  and  intercepts  them  as  in  a  trap.  Having  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  of  the  hopelessness  of  escaping  by  the  way  in 
which  they  had  entered ;  fearing  also  that  the  gardener  would 
suppose  them  killed  outright,  and  that  no  one  would  undertake 
the  enormous  labour  of  quarrying  after  them,  (if  indeed  any 
human  efforts  could  reach  them  in  time  to  save  their  lives,)  they 
resolve  to  explore  the  pool,  in  hope  of  finding  a  way  out.  With 
dun  light  they  enter  the  little  boat,  and  push  cautiously  on. 
After  a  while,  it  is  perceived  that  the  water  has  a  motion,  and 
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the  hope  arises  that  it  will  float  them  out.  As  they  are  carried 
forward,  the  current  increases,  and  at  last  it  becomes  so  violent 
and  rushing  as  to  need  all  their  vigilance  and  care.  It  is  a  fearful 
question,  vriiether  still  to  go  on,  or — if  yet  possible — work  back¬ 
wards  ;  but  as  the  latter  appears  desperate,  on  they  go.  This  is 
the  mysterious  stream  to  which  Mr.  Lugwardine  at  last  gives  the 
name  of  Arbthusa  ; — that  classical  fountain  which  dipped  under 
the  sea  and  rose  again.  Not  to  be  tedious,  be  it  said,  that  for 
some  fifteen  days  they  are  hurried  down  the  torrent,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lugwardine’s  estimate  were  far  and  far  below  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic ;  their  food  almost  exhausted,  and  their 
last  candle  burning.  They  had  at  length  come  into  a  wide  pool, 
where  the  onward  impulse  of  the  water  was  lost;  gradually, 
however,  they  feel  that  they  are  in  circular  motion  ;  it  increase's; 
— they  arc  clearly  in  a  whirlpool.  Quicker  and  quicker  their 
boat  is  sucked  round ;  they  are  swallowed  up ;  they  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  death.  But  in  a  short  minute  Lugwardine  finds  himself 
again  struggling  on  the  surface ;  a  few  violent  gasps  relieve  his 
incipient  suffocation ;  his  arms  arc  resting  on  some  strong 
aquatic  plants.  Presently  he  sees  the  large  form  of  the 
Barmaster  floating  at  his  side ;  he  exerts  his  greatest  force, 
and  lifts  it  on  the  bank.  ‘  It  saved  my  friend’s  life !  Infinite 
was  my  happiness,  when  he  first  opened  his  dovelike  eyes, 
as  I  deposited  him  in  a  reversed  position  upon  the  softest 
herbage.’ 

But  where  were  they  ?  Ah,  w^here  ?  that  was  their  wonder. 
Mr.  Homcastle,  when  sufficiently  restored  to  think  of  the  matter, 
was  too  ignorant  of  astronomy  and  astronomical  geography  to  hr 
much  puzzltxl ;  and  was  profoundly  disgusted,  when  Mr.  Lug¬ 
wardine  enunciated  his  own  solution  in  vernacular  English,— 
(knowing  that  the  word  Hades  was  uninUdligible  to  the  good 
Barmaster,) — ‘  We  are  in  Hell !’  From  this  moment  he  filled 
his  companion  with  a  thought  not  revealed  till  the  end  of  the 
story, — that  he,  Mr.  Lugwardine,  was  Satan  in  disguise.  He 
had  tempted  the  too  active  Qu^er  by  hopes  of  wealth,  had 
engaged  him  to  join  partnership,  had  shut  him  up  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  had  there  shown  him  mineral  wealth  and 
jewels  of  incalculable  value  and  unknown  splendour,  had  carried 
him  through  death  (if  death  indeed  it  w  as),  had  ushered  him 
into  a  new  world,  and — ^had  told  him  that  this  was  Hell !  Quite 
incredible  this  to  the  Barmaster,  conscious  of  his  owm  piety,  yet 
alarming  enough.  His  wedding-day  had  already  been  fixed 
w’hen  he  entered  the  unfortunate  cavern ;  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  his  temper  had  not  improved  during  the  subterraneous 
voyage,  and  that  he  now  assumes  a  dogged  and  bitter  tone 
towards  the  much-enduring  Lugwardine,  and  breathes  out  cau- 
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tious  defiance  in  every  word,  suspecting  a  trap  in  the  kindest 
acts  or  speeches. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  the  gorgeous 
and  peculiar  description  of  the  under-world,  which  is  governed 
by  a  reversed  law  of  gravity.  Virgil  had  long  ago  informed  us, 
—and  lifr.  Landor  confirms  it, — that 

‘  Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo ;  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt.* 

A  sun  of  peculiar  hue  and  large  visible  expanse,  fixed  immove- 
ably  over  their  heads,  made  perpetual  day.  No  natural  division 
of  time  existed,  except  a  periodical  shower,  which  lessened  the 
heat  and  renewed  the  air.  No  animal  life,  not  a  fish  nor  an 
insect,  appeared,  but  vegetation  was  wonderfully  exuberant; 
and  from  the  fruits  hanging  about,  the  weary  travellers  found 
great  in  vigor  ation.  The  warmth  was  such  as  to  make  them  not 
only  indifferent  to  dress,  but  unchilled  by  the  evaporation  from 
their  wetted  clothes. 

Not  to  dwell  on  details,  we  hasten  to  state,  that  when  they 
had  duly  refreshed  themselves,  and  the  careful  Barmaster  had 
washed  his  shirt,  they  proceeded  to  explore  the  country ;  and 
soon  reach  an  ascent  whence  they  see  a  glorious  city,  which 
proves  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  old  Romans.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  brilliant  part  of  it  contains  the  dwellings  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  Republic ;  but 
in  this  there  is  so  much  to  be  explained,  that  we  must  begin 
from  the  beginning.  This  whole  under-world  is  the  abode  of 
the  spirits  which  withdrew  from  their  bodies  before  the  death  of 
Christ.  To  those  who  have  since  left  the  world  of  men,  it  is  hinted 
that  some  totally  different  state  of  existence  belongs,  concerning 
which  Cicero  and  Caesar  continue  profoundly  ignorant.  One 
thing  only  they  have  observed — that  long  time  has  passed  with¬ 
out  any  accessions  to  their  numbers.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
(still  called  by  them  Octavius*)  is  there,  but  Tiberius  Nero  is 
not :  but  to  this  they  have  long  become  habituated,  though  not 
wholly  uninquisitive  concerning  the  cause.  The  moral  law  of 
the  under-world  is  simple  and  overruling: — but  we  suddenly 
remember  that  much  of  this  narrative  may  seem  to  the  reader 
incredible,  and  it  is  therefore  only  fair  to  allow  the  author  to 
give  his  own  exposition  of  his  difficulties. 

The  first  recommendation  of  even  fictitious  history,  is  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  truth.  Thus  Sir  Harry  wins  five  thousand  guineas  from  his 

.  *  b  should  be  Octavianus,  after  his  adoption  by  Caesar.  Octavius  Casar 
IS  self-contradictoiy.  So  too  Flaminius  is  an  error  for  (T.  Quinctius)  Flami- 

ninu* ;  nor  ought  Gentile  names,  as  Tullius,  Julius,  to  be  written  by  mere 
‘niiials. 
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father's  friend  the  Colonel,  while  the  Colonel  is  drunk.  The  Count  runs 
away  with  Julia  de  Pentonville  one  day  before  her  nuptials,  or  with  the 
Duchess  of  Islington  one  week  after  them.  Lord  Frederick  smiles 
playfully,  but  disdainfully,  while  he  shoots  his  schoolfellow  Seymour 
through  the  heart  for  questioning  the  rectitude  of  his  moral  principles. 

‘  All  these  may  be  not  only  very  probable,  but  as  the  novelist  loves 
thus  to  adumbrate  current  events  and  his  own  experience,  they  may  be 
very  tnie.  Happily  for  him  and  us,  he  lives  in  a  Christian  communitv. 

‘  While  I  remain  underground  among  the  Gentile  nations,  1  cannot 
find  any  such  probabilities.  In  their  time,  ethics  had  received  verv 
little  patronage  or  authority  from  religion.  Not  being  Christians,  they 
cannot  be  represented  as  cheating  the  drunk,  debauching  the  innocent, 
eloping  with  the  wanton,  or  shooting  the  honest. 

‘  Let  me  fortify  my  credibility  against  the  captious.  I  must  describe 
things  under  the  earth’s  surface  by  their  resemblance  to  the  thinp 
above  it,  as  often  as  there  is  any.  An  insidious  objector  will  ^^in 
nothing  by  his  smiles  at  any  supposed  oversight,  except  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  ill-nature.  I  will  not  descend  to  humiliating  altercation  with 
him; — let  him  disprove  a  single  page  written  in  this  history,  if  he  can. 

I  shall  continue  to  sj)eak  about  gold  and  silver,  marble  and  porphyiv*, 
freedmen  and  slaves,  yesterday  and  to-day.  If  he  think  that  iny  metals 
should  be  as.sayed,  let  him  carry  them  to  the  Mint :  for  the  compre¬ 
hensive  efficacy  of  my  single  law,  if  it  should  appear  insufficient  in 
some  cases,  and  inapplicable  in  others,  I  refer  him  to  the  ex-Lord 
Chancellors  Brougham,  Campbell,  and  Lyndhurst.' — Ih.  pp.  107,  108. 

The  single  law  alluded  to,  is,  the  extinction  of  lIoj)c  and 
Desire,  w  Idle  Memory  has  hecome  perfect  and  eternal.  Every¬ 
thing  once  known  leaves  an  absolutely  indelible  impress  on  the 
mind:  hence  all  that  men  have  themselves  done  on  earth  or 
received  from  others  remains,  to  excite  llemorse  or  Cheer¬ 
fulness,  Gratitude  or  Aversion.  A  sense,  nevertheless,  that  each 
guilty  man  is  adequately  tormented  by  his  own  spirit  Quis- 
que  suos  patimur  Manes’)  totally  suppresses  all  thought  of  K(‘- 
venge  ;  and  the  vilest  offenders  live  unmolested,  though  despised. 
Indeed,  those  whom  they  benefited  remember  them  kindly; 
and  endeavour,  though  in  vain,  to  contribute  to  their  happiness. 
An  offshoot,  perhaps,  of  the  law  of  Memory,  is  the  permanence 
of  Habtt ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  continue  and  perfect 
their  earthly  accomplishments  and  pursuits,  so  far  as  their  new 
circumstances  allow.  We  ought  to  have  stated  that,  in  this 
under-world,  they  are  not  impalpable  spirits,  but,  after  the  old 
pattern  of  Greek  mythology,  merely  light  bodies, — never  sleep¬ 
ing, — eating  but  sparingly  (namely,  of  the  self-produced  Elysiaii 
fruits,)— having  absolutely’^  no  w’ants,  but  such  as  nature  satis¬ 
fies  s|K)ntaneously, — possessed  moreover  of  remarkable  strength, 
tliough  in  so  little  w’eight  of  muscle.  Whatever  may  seem  ni^* 
vellous  in  this,  is  reduced  by'  the  author  to  the  level  of  our  daily 
experience,  by  saying,  that  these  ghosts,  light  as  they  ai*e,  hca>e 
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massive  weights,  nearly  as  the  mind  or  soul  within  us  stirs  the 
muscles  of  the  body each  is  a  mystery,  but  a  mystery  similar 
in  kind.  In  a  region  where  animal  life  is  not,  and  where  the 
works  of  agriculture  could  serve  no  intelligible  end, — if,  indeed, 
our  ccrealia  were  there  found, — the  shepherd  and  the  husband¬ 
man  have  lost  their  callings,  and  scarcely  any  labour  is  left  but 
that  which  exerts  itself  in  mining  and  building.  Memory  and 
Habit  excite  men  to  vie  in  raising  stupendous  piles, — as  far  as 
may  be,  like  those  which  they  remember, — but,  since  practice 
makes  perfect,  such  work  for  two  thousand  years,  uninterrupted 
by  night,  by  fatigue,  or  by  weather,  has  given  them  a  skill  and 
an  accumulation  of  results  transcending  our  imagination.  All 
who  retain  gratitude  to  a  Scipio,  a  Pompey,  a  Ca0sar,  regardless 
of  his  bad  deeds, — for  which  he  has  an  eternal  inward  tormentor, 
— rejoice  to  build  him  splendid  abodes,  and  on  occasion  to  swell 
his  retinue.  So  much  having  been  stated,  the  reader  must  en¬ 
deavour  to  fill  up  the  rest ;  unless  he  will  take  our  advice,  and 
hear  the  eloquent  and  racy  writer  describe  the  scene  himself. 
Of  the  puzzled  yet  self-confident  Quaker,  he  seldom  allows  us 
very  long  to  lose  sight,  and  loves  to  mingle  the  grotesque  with 
his  most  elaborately  beautiful  passages.  As  soon  as  Lugwardine 
perceives  that  a  certain  orator  is  really  talking  Latin,  and  re¬ 
marks  also  the  form  of  dress  and  architecture  in  the  town,  he 
abruptly  exclaims  that  they  must  certainly  be  in  Home.  His 
companion  jumps  at  the  idea ;  so  natural  does  it  seem  to  him 
for  Paptil  Rome  to  be  in  Hell ;  and  infers  that  the  speaker, 
drest  in  a  purple-bordered  garment  (who  is  none  other  than 
Marcus  Cicero),  must  certainly  be  the  Pope,  His  ignorance, 
however,  of  both  Latin  and  Greek, — for  illustrious  Greeks  also 
are  introduced, — keeps  him  out  of  the  long  conversations  which 
ensue,  turning  principally  on  the  Christian  religion,  and  its 
results  in  the  upper  world. 

The  subject  arises  naturally,  and  almost  inevitably,  out  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  two  strangers,  after  so  long  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  new  arrivals.  Pomponius  Atticus  informs  Lugwardine, 
that  Octavianus  is  the  last  person  of  any  great  eminence  who  has 
arrived  there,  and  that  in  consequence  they  have  concluded  that 
some  great  period  of  destiny  for  the  upper  world  was  completed. 
Curious  inquirers  (Cicero  adds)  had  ascertained  that  there  were 
no  Jews  or  Hebrews  in  those  regions,  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  Lugw'ardine  can  account  for  it.  The  latter  at  once 
perceives  wduit  great  event  in  the  human,  has  affected  the  whole 
spiritual,  world,  and  prepares  to  bear  witness  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  He  begs  some  time,  how¬ 
ever,  to  familiarize  himself  to  their  dialect;  and  meanwhile, 
matters  of  more  trivial  interest  engage  them  all.  Of  the 
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deportment  of  Bartholomew  Horncastle  we  may  judge  by  one 
specimen 

‘  It  was  with  much  difficulty  Mr.  Horncastle  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  sit  down,  that  he  might  partake  of  the  fruits  which  were  placed 
before  us,— fruits  still  more  delicious  than  those  we  had  eaten  durinf? 
our  journey,  but  never  unaccompanied  by  that  large  fem-shaped  leaf 
studded  along  its  fibres  with  round  dry  knots.  My  friend  was  too 
much  irritat^  for  many  questions ;  and  in  his  present  temper,  any 
remark  of  mine  appeared  like  a  falsehood.  He  would  not  believe  that 
Cicero  was  what  he  called  “  master  of  the  house,”  or  what  I  called  a 
nobleman.  Caught  as  a  spy  on  the  Babylonian  impurities  which  he 
imputed  to  Papal  Rome,  he  supposed  himself  to  be  in  some  high  court 
of  justice,  waiting  before  his  accusers,  for  the  judge.  “  Ask  that  man 
what  he  has  to  say  against  us.  A  pretty  nobleman,  who  has  no  stock¬ 
ings  on  his  legs !  Surely  the  Pope  might  afford  to  his  augurs  and 
soothsayers  some  apparel  more  decent  than  these  gowns  without  petti¬ 
coats.  O  fie !” 

‘  By  degrees,  the  courteous  manner  in  which  our  host  proposed  his 
hospitalities  moderated  this  contempt.  There  was  wine  in  golden 
vessels  compounded  by  the  most  scientific  intermixture  of  the  fruits 
which  I  have  described.  “  I  thank  thee,  friend,  for  thy  good  will,  but 
I  shall  not  eat  of  meat  which  has  been  offered  to  these  dumb  idols,” 
said  the  conscientious  Barmaster.  I  reminded  him  that  idols  were 
nothing  in  the  world,  and,  if  otherwise,  that  these  were  not  idols, — 
that  frmt  was  not  meat, — that  it  was  not  offered  at  all  to  them,  but  to 
us, — and  that  he  had  no  just  cause  for  objections  and  scruples  by  which 
he  might  have  offended  the  conscience  of  a  weaker  brother.  This  made 
bad  worse,  fortifying  his  suspicion  that  he  could  calculate  on  little 
sympathy,  amid  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom,  from  so  lukewarm  a 
confederate ;  for  now  Mr.  Horncastle  would  be  a  martyr.’ — Ih,  pp. 
118,  119. 

Yet  in  Cicero’s  eyes,  Mr.  Horncastle’s  broad  new  beaver  hat, 
and  the  immense  quantity  of  cloth  in  his  jacket,  gave  him  a 
great  advantage  over  Lugwardine,  who  had  lost  his  hat,  and  was 
a  spare,  tall  man,  less  carefully  dressed. 

‘  I  w'as  liable  to  some  depreciation  in  the  estimate  of  our  hosts, 
who  compared  my  curtailed  shooting-jacket  with  Bartholomew’s  skirts, 
and  who  obser\'ed,  in  the  discussions  betw’een  us,  his  very  authori¬ 
tative  air  and  magisterial  delivery.  They  asked,  first,  whether  I  teas 
hit  ilave,  then  htt  freedman^  then  his  interpreter?  They  encouraged, 
and  would  have  prolonged,  the  conversation  between  us.  I  had  hoped 
that,  as  my  companion’s  superiority  was  again  so  apparent,  he  might 
once  more  relax.’ — Ih,  p.  120. 

Mr.  Lugwardine,  upon  seeing  the  troops  of  young  children, 
elicits  explanation  from  a  ghost  named  Sosthenes  : — 

*  “  If  it  r^s,”  said  I  forgetfully,  “  these  naked  little  creatures  will 
catch  their  deaths !” 
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‘  808THENES. 

*  The  worst  that  they  can  suffer  is  some  sensation  not  quite  usual 
from  a  cooler  element.  They  caught  their  deaths,  for  the  most  part, 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

‘  LUGWARDINE. 

*  But  have  they  grown  neither  larger  nor  wiser  since  ? 

*■  SOSTHENES. 

‘  Here  is  no  growth,  no  decay,  no  change.  Even  in  intellect,  there 
can  never  be  any  other  increase  than  by  the  accumulation  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  proficiency  of  experience.  We  are  wiser  than  we  w  ere, 
only  because  we  have  had  more  time  to  learn.  The  vessel  remains  the 
same  though  it  is  better  filled.  Time  may  ripen  the  crude  austerity  of 
its  contents,  but  time  has  no  power  by  which  clay  can  be  transmuted 
into  copper,  or  copper  into  gold.  When  we  awoke  from  our  last  sleep, 
it  was  with  amazement  at  the  dream  of  death  just  ended, — at  our 
lightness,  feebleness,  nakedness, — at  the  place  in  which  we  were,  and 
the  regardless  multitudes  by  w^hom  we  were  surrounded, — at  organs  so 
active  yet  apparently  so  inefficient,  and  members  as  Impotent  for  the 
infliction  of  injury,  as  impassive  to  its  endurance, — but  above  all,  at 
memory  ever  occupied  about  the  things  which  had  been,  till  then,  neg¬ 
ligently  lost,  or  imperiously  dismissed  by  us.  The  young,  the  old,  the 
millions  between  both,  resume  that  personal  and  distinctive  presence 
in  which  they  died — excepting  its  decrepitude,  its  imbecility,  or  its 
accidental  distortion  and  curtailment.  You  will  see  here  no  marks  of 
casualty  and  deformity.  We  are  what  nature  first  meant  us  to  be  till 
some  misadventure  interposed. 

‘  LUGWARDINE. 

‘  These  children  seem  to  be  the  most  happy. 

‘  SOSTHENES. 

‘  Memory  does  not  irritate  their  consciences  wdth  her  everlasting 
chains,  and  hold  before  eyes  which  cannot  close  the  crimes  they  might 
have  committed,  or  the  duties  they  would,  perhaps,  have  imperfectly 
and  negligently  discharged.  They  still  love — they  may  remember, 
perhaps,  that  they  have  been  loved.  Here  is  no  regret,  no  remorse. 
If  they  feel  no  pleasure  from  expectation,  they  endure  no  anguish 
from  repentance.  Among  those  who  yet  live,  hope  is  happier  than 
fruition,  only  because  you  men  have  not  yet  ascertained  its  limits, 
counted  its  gifts,  or  found  time  to  question  and  discredit  its  promises. 
Children  are  equally  ignorant  whether  there  may  not  be  something  else 
and  greater  beyond  the  happiness  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  them — and 
thus  have^  they  little  feet  for  the  substantiality  of  the  present,  and  half- 
fledged  pinions  for  the  unexplored  and  unimagined  contingencies  of 
the  future.’— /A  pp.  152 — 154. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  the  two  travellers  arrived  so  un¬ 
expectedly,  a  deputation  of  sages  and  distinguished  men  from 
Athens  was  announced,  among  whom  were  Aristotle  and  Alex- 
^der  the  Great :  by  which  coincidence  it  fell  to  Mr.  Lugwar- 
dine  to  ple^  the  cause  of  Christianity  before  so  unusual  an 
audience.  Their  intelligent  questions  in  part  made  his  task 
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easier ;  that  is,  as  regards  the  mere  theory  of  religion ;  hut 
when  he  gets  on  to  its  practical  working,  their  accurate  memo¬ 
ries  and  subtle  intellects  discern  so  quickly  the  contrasts  of  the 
Ideal  and  the  Real  as  to  make  them  suspect  that  he  is  deceiving 
them.  Alexander,  in  order  to  terrify  him  into  truth,  orders  him 
to  be  scourged; — an  idle  threat,  prompted  by  ^lomory  and 
Habit,  yet  not  the  less  disconcerting  to  Mr.  Lugwardine,  who, 
from  a  preacher  of  divine  truth,  finds  himself  degraded  into  the 
position  of  a  common  liar ;  while  his  companion  secretly  rejoict*8 
at  his  distress,  partly  from  the  suspicion  that  he  is  Beelzebuh, 
partly  from  contempt  at  his  Pagan  lore,  and  ready  association 
with  heathens.  The  hospitable  feelings  of  Cicero  rescue  Mr. 
Lugwardine  from  immediate  distress.  Another  interval  is 
jillowcd,  during  which  he  takes  a  pleasing  excursion,  and  set  s 
many  interesting  or  celebrated  characters,  who  are  beautifully 
introduced.* 

When  the  argument  is  resumed,  his  sore  place  is  probed  still 
deeper.  It  had  come  out,  that  the  desire  of  Gain  had  induced 
him  and  Bartholomew  to  enter  the  cavern  where  the  roof  fell 
in,  and  the  questions  following  upon  this  led  to  a  most  profound 
sense  of  Acarice  as  the  pervading  vice  of  Christendom.  ISo 
explanations  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lugwardine  avail  to  lessen  the 
contempt  and  disgust  of  the  hearers.  They  elicit  that  it  is  not 
the  proHigate  or  the  impious,  but  the  grave,  the  moral,  the 
provident,  even  the  pious,  who  are  occupied  till  old  age  in  col¬ 
lecting  riches  which  they  cannot  want  for  themselves  or  for  their 
heirs:  that  while  extreme  and  miserable  poverty  abounds,  an 
amiable  nobleman  may  spend  on  a  glasshouse  a  sum  of  money 
which  would  have  ])rovidcd  permanent  shelter  for  five  hundred 
poor  families, — and  be  praised.  Cicero  pronounces  this  conduct 
to  be  worse  than  Atheism,  because  while  acknowdedging  not  only 
a  God,  but  a  revelation,  we  wilfully  disobey  both.  He  thus  sums 
up  his  complaint : — 

‘  \  ct  telling  me  this,  my  guest  also  says,  that  hardly  Crassus  was  so 
rich  as  many  among  his  countrymen ;  hardly  one  Roman  citizen  so 
poor,  or  one  Roman  slave  so  ill-fed,  as  are  some  millions  of  Christians! 
He  says  that  the  extremities  of  want  and  splendour  may  be  seen  daily 
within  a  few  paces  from  one  another !  That  the  worshippers  of  this 
holy  Teacher  accumulate  three  times  as  much  money  as  they  can  need 
either  for  themselves  or  their  heirs.  That  among  such  penury  and 
distress,  many  who  must  find  successors  abroad  and  with  difficulty  by 
adoption,  pick  up  gold  and  silver  at  every  step,  and  carry  them  hidden 

*  Mr.  Landor’s  verdicts  are  impartial,  yet  men  will  not  perfectly  agree 
historical  characters.  To  us  he  seems  hard  on  .Augustus  Caesar,  as  com* 
his  great  uncle  the  dictator  Ca?sar.  As  Octavianus,  he  was  heart¬ 
less;  hut,  power  once  obtained,  who  was  more  beneficent  ?  He  cannot  have 
wanted  grateful  admirers  in  Hades. 
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in  tlieir  bosoms  as  far  as  to  the  sepulchre.  Others,  if  they  be  healthy 
and  sensual,  mock  the  miserable  by  ostentatious  self-indulgence,  at 
tables  too  profuse  for  the  refined,  and  too  tumultuous  for  the  social. 
Plebeians,  wealthy  through  sordid  traffic,  squander  more  than  Asiatic 
riches  on  their  sports,  on  their  luxuries,  on  their  vices,  but  seldom,  if 
they  can  help  it,  on  their  neighbours.  He  says  that  not  one  of  his 
counti^men  now  living  has  ever  built  an  aqueduct  for  the  public  con¬ 
venience,  or  a  fountain,  or  a  bath,  or  a  forum  ;  but  that  many  patrician 
Christians  worship  in  temples  neither  so  spacious,  nor  so  costly,  nor  so 
clean,  nor  so  appropriately  decorated,  as  their  kitchens  and  stables. 

‘  Look  at  this  man !  Why  should  he  deceive  us  ?  Why  lie  mali¬ 
ciously  to  his  country’s  dishonour,  and  injuriously  to  his  own  ?  Yet  how 
can  we  give  credit  to  customs  so  impious  and  so  abhorrent  from  com¬ 
mon  sense  ?  We,  too,  had  our  usurers  extortionately  intent  on  dying 
rich;  but  such  people  talked  not  of  virtue;  no  pretences  wxre  made 
by  them  to  religious  obedience.  They  were  not  the  disciples  of  a 
benevolent  master:  saving  or  stealing,  exacting  or  defrauding,  it  was 
not  in  defiance  of  a  revelation  from  God.  No  other  criminals  can  have 
been  more  atrociously  wicked  than  were  many  of  ours ;  but  then 
hardly  any  other  men  can  have  lived  under  a  responsibility  less  intel¬ 
ligible  or  assured.  Like  revolted  gladiators,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  a  city  in  which  there  were  neither  governors  nor  magistrates,  we  did 
as  we  pleased.  But  these  Christians,  as  they  call  themselves,  believe 
that  their  Master  is  watching  them ;  that  their  Father  is  grieving  for 
them, — a  master  and  a  father  sent  to  them  from  God !  They  have 
access,  it  seems,  to  sacred  books,  to  living  oracles,  to  a  present  Deity ! 
Reading  lessons,  every  day,  which  they  never  practise ;  praying  for 
guidance,  every  day,  which  they  never  follow  ;  they  talk,  nay,  they 
quarrel,  too,  about  their  religion!  Again, let  me  remind  you  that  I  now 
speak,  not  of  the  profane,  the  reprobate,  the  hypocritical ;  but  of  wise 
and  careful  men  ;  of  chaste  and  temperate  women ;  of  their  vestals, 
their  matrons,  their  flamens,  their  augurs, — all  comprehended  in  what 
they  call  a  Christian  community.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  197 — 199. 

liucullus  and  Cato  viewed  the  matter  rather  difi’erently.  Cato 
looked  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  political  economist,  and  declared 
that  idleness,  dependence,  and  ultimate  greater  misery  would 
follow  from  observing  the  Christian  law ;  and  that  Christians  are 
guilty,  not  for  not  observing  it,  but  for  not  disowning  it.  Lucullus 
defended  them,  by  saying  that  the  precepts  of  their  religion  were 
evidently  unpractical  and  impracticable;  and,  this  being  the  case, 
it  wj^  more  respectful  and  less  injurious  silently  to  disobey  than 
publicly  to  disown  it.  And  here, — to  digress  from  the  story  of 
the  author, — we  will  own  that  almost  to  the  last,  wc  were  unable 
to  decide  whether  this  was  not  his  view:  whether,  in  short,  in¬ 
stead  of  meaning  to  rebuke  Christians,  he  was  not  seeking  to 
efTect  a  reduct  to  ad  absurdum  of  Christianity.  But  the  very 
serious  apologue  concerning  ‘  Benblunderhedd’  and  the  Bible, 
"  hich  has  no  proper  or  natural  place  in  the  book,  and  which  can 
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only  have  been  introduced  pointedly  to  inform  us  of  the  author’s 
deliberate  adherence  to  the  Bible  as  the  great  spiritual  instructor, 
silences  all  questioning. 

To  return  to  poor  Mr.  Horncastle.  This  gentleman  gained  a 
slight  repose  from  the  ennui  which  succeedea  his  martyr-cxpec- 
tations,  by  visiting  the  mines  and  other  mechanical  works  of  the 
under-world.  But  on  finding  the  skill  of  the  workmen  to  exceed 
his  own,  and  that  he  was  nobody  among  them,  his  only  mental 
resource  failed,  and  we  fear  that  our  readers  will  judge  his 
sensual  part  to  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  He  thus 
peevishly  addresses  Lugwardine : — 

‘  MB.  HORNCASTLE. 

‘  Mr.  Horncastle,  being  as  he  is  no  philosopher,  feels  little  pleased 
to  eat  and  drink  at  other  people’s  charge ;  or  to  ask  by  signs  twenty 
times  every  day  for  a  clothes-brush,  a  hair-brush,  a  tooth-brush,  or  even 
a  blacking-brush,  all  in  vain,  nobody  understanding  one  word  he  says ; 
or  for  a  morsel  of  soap,  or  for  the  loan  of  a  razor.  Nor  is  he  pleased 
that  Mr.  Lugwardine  should  hetnisier  after  this  fashion,  as  if  Mr.  Horn- 
castle  designed  to  set  up  for  a  squire  and  Mr.  Lugwardine  for  a  gentle¬ 
man.  There  arc  some  other  things,  beside  these  and  Mr.  Lugwardine’s 
company,  not  very'  pleasant  to  him.  Among  the  rest,  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  that  Mr.  Horncastle  can  get  nothing  with  which  to  fill  his 
belly. 

‘  LUGWARDINE. 

*  This  want  astonishes  me  still  more  than  that  the  single  companion 
who  might  interpret  your  thoughts  and  wishes  to  other  people,  should 
be  repelled  so  ungraciously. 

*  MR.  HORNCASTLE. 

‘  Then  prithee,  Antony  Lugwardine,  do  not  hold  me  for  a  baby  thus. 
Even  above  ground  I  called  no  man  master,  and  I  am  quite  as  unwilling 
to  begin  down  here,  lest  I  should  acknowledge  as  such  either  Satan  or 
thyself,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  you. 

‘  LUGWARDINE. 

*  Well,  let  us  hope  that  it  was  spoken  inconsiderately  rather  than 
imthankfully,  when  you  complained  of  w  anting  food.  While  eating  or 
drinking,  my  only  difficulty  is  to  know  how  soon  I  should  leave  off. 
Surrounded  as  we  are  by  such  fruits  and  wines  as  never  grew  upon  the 
earth’s  surface,  what  w'ould  you  have,  Bartholomew  Horncastle  ? 

‘  MB.  HORNCASTLE. 

‘  I  would  have  my  dinner,  if  I  could  get  it. 

‘  LUGWARDINE. 

*  Your  dinner  ? 

‘  MR.  HORNCASTLE. 

*  It  would  be  the  first  these  three  months.  Fruit  and  w'ine  are  very 
well  for  those  w'ho  like  them  after  dinner,  but  not  before  it^and  still 
less  without  it. 

^  ‘  LUGWARDINE. 

What  dinner  would  you  prefer  to  these  delicacies  ? 
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‘  MB.  HORNCA8TLE. 

*  I  am  not  particular,  but  I  should  prefer  a  roasted  leg  of  pork  and 
apple  sauce,  or  a  boiled  leg  and  pease  pudding,  a  roasted  goose,  or  a 
boiled  turkey,  a  round  of  corned  beef,  or  a  saddle  of  mutton.  Were 
they  mine  to  give,  I  would  exchange  a  cartload  of  these  peaches,  or 
apricots,  or  whatever  else  we  may  call  them  in  Greek,  for  a  bottle  of 
Burton  ale  with  some  Stilton  cheese  and  new-baked  bread.  Thou 
shouldst  have  the  bottle  after  I  had  done  with  it. 

‘  LUGWARDINE. 

*  You  astonish  me,  Mr.  Horncastle  ! 

‘  MR.  HORNCASTLE. 

‘  Peradventure  thou  mightest  astonish  me,  if  the  goose  were  before 
thee,  and  we  had  only  one  between  us.* — Ib,  pp.  93 — 95. 

In  total  apathy  towards  all  things  and  persons,  he  falls  into 
dyspepsia  and  consumption, — and  dies  in  the  region  of  the  living 
dead.  He  is  tenderly  cared  for  and  buried  by  Lugwardinc,  who 
writes  an  elegant  Latin  epitaph  to  be  engraved  on  his  sarco¬ 
phagus;  an  epitaph  which  shows  how  deep  a  feeling  for  that 
terse  language  the  author  has  attained,  and  how  great  his  power 
of  discriminating  character.  We  can  only  quote  the  closing 
words:  ^  Innuptas  nuptias  relinquens  et  inauspicatos  labor solus 
inter  mortuos  morialis^  vir  casius  innocem  lepidus  argutulus,  recti 
perticax^  sententid  inexpugnabilisy  decessit,^ 

We  would  fain  quote  at  greater  length ;  but  we  have  produced 
enough  to  show  the  reader  the  quaint  eloquence,  learning,  and 
thoughtful  wisdom  of  this  work,  and  we  heartily  recommend  him 
to  judge  more  fully  of  it  for  himself.  But  we  now  turn  to  the 
serious  question.  Is  this  whole  country  liable  to  the  charge  of 
that  covetousness  which  is  idolatry,  in  the  conduct  systemati¬ 
cally  pursued  by  its  most  esteemed  and  useful  members  ?  Is  it 
no  mere  question  of  degree y  which  exercises  the  judgment  and 
requires  practical  knowledge  in  the  decision — is  it  a  question  of 
pnneipley  which  decides  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  a 
Christian — whether  the  nobleman  shall  have  a  flower-garden  and 
conservatory  ;  the  squire,  a  butler  and  wine-cellar  ;  whether  the 
trader  who  has  already  £20,000  shall  try  to  make  it  £30,000 ; 
whether  he  shall  use,  spend,  lend,  or  give  away  his  superfluous 
money  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  easy  to  bring  us  all  in  guilty  by  the 
l^ter  of  the  Scripture,  and  summon  us  to  the  alternative  of  doing 
that  which  our  good  sense,  enlightened  by  experience,  con¬ 
demns,  or  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  precept.  There  have 
been  persons,  who,  under  the  force  of  the  text,  ‘  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  of  thee’  (as  though  evangelical  obedience  were  blind 
submission  to  the  letter  of  a  carnal  commandment),  have  done 
'  mlence  to  their  own  understanding  so  far  as  to  give  money  to 
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one  who  was  morally  certain  to  spend  it  in  intemperance.  Mr. 
Landor  cannot  mean  to  insist  that  y>e  shall  thus  interpret  the 
Scripture.  All  these  unlimited  precepts  contain  a  broad  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  application  of  which  is  matter  of  anxious  thought. 
There  are  times  and  countries  in  which  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  needy  is  the  only  mode  in  which  Christian  kindness  can  act. 
The  causes  of  want  lie  too  deep ;  nothing  remains  but  to  pal¬ 
liate  ;  and  that,  without  thinking  of  ulterior  consequences.  In  our 
own  day  it  is  wddely  different.  Experience  has  shown  the  posi¬ 
tive  evils  entailed  by  almsgiving  on  any  great  scale,  whatever 
form  it  may  assume.  To  be  dependent  is  to  be  miserable,  and  to 
be  demoralized.  Let  casual  poverty  have  casual  relief ;  but  we 
say  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  beside,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
die  than  to  become  permanently  dependent  on  alms.  If  any  one 
were  to  bequeath  to  our  stew^ardship  £5,000  a  year  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  w  holly  on  unselfish  objects,  we  think  we  should  know  how 
to  use  it  for  the  public  good ;  but  if  w  e  had  not  studied  rolitical 
Economy  (as  Mr.  Landor  also  has),  it  is  probable  that  w  e  should 
bestow  it  in  injudicious  charities,  until  trial  showed  that  we  were 
doing  positive  mischief ;  after  which,  perhaps,  we  should  try  to 
use  it  in  employing  the  poor,  which  (if  the  letter  of  the  bequest 
permitted)  would  soon  mean  little  else  than  spending  it  on  need¬ 
less  luxuries.  This,  we  believe,  is  really  the  case  with  our 
noble  and  wealthy  families.  Not  pure  selfishness,  not  avarice, 
but  economical  ignorance  is  at  the  bottom.  A  late  queen  would 
order  a  public  mourning  to  do  good  to  trade,  or  patronize  a 
foundling  hospital  with  the  most  immoral  results.  The  harm 
done  by  these  things,  and  by  the  ‘  charities’  of  a  Mrs.  Coutts,  are 
probably  known  to  tlie  wealthy ;  they  now  think  that  they  best 
‘  encourage  industry’  by  buying  splendid  organs,  valuable  pic¬ 
tures,  or  other  luxuries.  11  ut  hear  Mr.  Landor  : — 

‘  But  in  justification  of  luxury,  w  e  are  taught  that  it  encourages  the 
industrious,  and,  in  another  form,  provides  for  the  poor.  We  are  asked 
whether  the  builder  of  a  conservatory,  or  a  chariot,  may  not  have  chil¬ 
dren  to  maintain  as  well  as  the  maker  of  a  shoe  ?  Whether  the  artist 
(by  which  word  wc  distinguish  the  painter,  statuary,  architect, jeweller, 
musician,  from  the  artisan),  should  relinquish  his  patrons,  and  the 
country  its  civilization  ?  When  the  Christian  tells  us  that  not  for  an) 
selfish  indulgence  is  his  money  thus  expended — that  in  preferring 
elegance  and  countenancing  luxury  he  considers  how  best  he  shall 
diaj)ense  his  riches — we  must  become  silent,  whether  we  believe  him  or 
otherwise.  He  lies  ;  yet  he  w’ould  complain  of  incivility  if  we  said 
,  My  argument  is  not  with  the  Political  Economist,  but  with  the 
^ristian  ;  and  the  Christian  must  answer  for  his  motives.  hen  he 
feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the  naked,  his  motives  are  less  ambiguous 
than  when  he  purchases  a  service  of  plate  for  his  dining-tahle,  or  a 
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diamond  necklace  for  his  wife’s  toilet.  I  have  no  controversy  with  the 
Political  Economist.  It  may  be  good  for  the  community  that  indi¬ 
viduals  should  not  be  good.’ — lb.  p.  73. 

'fhis  docs  not  appear  to  state  the  whole  case.  If  two  modes 
of  bestowing  my  money  present  themselves  to  me,  of  which  the 
one  does  softie  measure  of  good  and  no  harm,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  agreeable  to  me  (as,  to  buy  ‘  a  dog-collar,’  or  ‘  an  amber- 
headed  riding-whip’),  while  the  other  brings  me  no  selfish  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  does  /ar  more  good — as,  to  support  a  hospital  w^hich  is 
sinking  for  want  of  funds — it  is  my  undoubted  duty  to  choose 
the  latter,  xcheji  all  other  things  are  equal.  Hut  the  last  clause  is 
of  extreme  importance,  and  in  practice  involves  so  great  difficulty, 
that  a  clear  and  single  eye,  a  strong  intellect,  and  a  well-informed 
judgment,  arc  barely  enough  to  discern  the  right  from  the  WTong. 
The  tradesman  of  whom  I  buy  the  amber-headed  riding-whip, 
may  stand  in  some  personal  relations  to  me.  I  wish  to  deal  with 
him,  because  I  cannot  ^/rehim  money;  I  would  not  have  bought 
it  of  any  one  else,  but  would  have  given  my  guinea  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  ;  but  the  hospital  has  no  peculiar  claims  on  me,  while  this 
man  perhaj)s  has.  Again ;  I  am  not  only  bound  to  care  for  the 
comforts  of  my  family  (so  far  as  health,  strength,  and  mental 
education  are  concerned),  more  than  for  the  urgent  wants  of 
tliosc  who  are  distant  and  in  no  direct  relation  to  me  ;  but  habitual 
luxuries  of  my  wife  may  to  me  be  justly  of  more  importance 
than  the  lives  of  Chinese.  Indeed,  it  is  no  cavil  to  ask,  what  arc 
luxuries  ?  Shoes,  says  Mr.  Senior,  are  a  necessary  to  an  English¬ 
man,  a  decency  to  a  Scotchman,  a  luxury  to  an  Irishman.  A 
peeress,  we  presume,  counts  a  carriage,  with  two  horses,  coach¬ 
man  and  footman,  to  be  a  mere  decency,  which  she  could  no 
more  dispense  with  than  a  Scotch  tradesman  with  his  shoes.  If 
the  peer  professes  that  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  keep  a  carriage  for 
her,  although  it  disables  him  from  some  munificent  public  action, 
can  the  Scotchman  justly  tell  him  that  he  is  a  self-deceiver  ? 

It  is  not  very  hard,  ii  w  e  know  any  one’s  personal  habits,  to 
judge  whether  voluptuousness,  selfishness,  and  pride,  actuate  his 
profuse  expenditure,  or  whether  it  is  sincere  (even  if  ill-informed) 
good  intention.  There  are  men,  w  ho  live  in  the  midst  of  princely 
splendour,  with  habits  so  simple,  wdth  minds  so  easily  contented 
and  so  humble,  that  all  may  see  that  ‘  they  have  learned  how  to 
abound,  and  learned  how  to  be  in  want.’  We  agree  with  Mr 
liiindor,  that  the  best  use  of  overflowing  wealth  is  unhappily 
little  known  to  our  aristocracy,  or  indeed  to  our  rich  commoners  ; 
but  the  most  sincere  and  unselfish  aims  will  not  lead  them  to  any 
ftc/^^use  than  that  which  they  now  pursue,  unless  a  true  and 
large-hearted  Political  Economy  finds  its  way  into  courtly  circles. 
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teaching  them  how  to  make  the  labouring  classes  self-dependent  • 
how  better  to  diffuse  that  overflowing  abundance,  so  large  a  part 
of  which  now  runs  to  waste.  These  are  the  great  social  pro¬ 
blems  for  the  coming  day  ;  but  to  solve  them,  we  want  somethint^ 
more  than  a  Christian  willingness  to  renounce  self,  or  to  follow 
the  letter  of  Scripture.  True,  we  need  a  single  eye,  which 
implies  a  conquest  over  pride  and  the  tyranny  of  fashion  ;  but 
besides  all  this,  we  want  cultivated  and  calm  intelligence  of  an 
unfortunately  rare  order. 

The  case  of  the  man  of  business  is  wholly  diflerent.  Mr. 
Horncastle  has  abundance,  without  further  industry ;  yet  he 
eagerly  grasps  at  a  vein  of  lead,  and  slaves  himself  to  double  his 
property.  Is  this  avarice  ?  Is  it  unchristian  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
not  what  a  Pauline  convert  would  have  done,  at  a  time  when 
every  Christian’s  personal  efforts  to  diffuse  his  religion  by  direct 
teaching  were  so  much  more  valuable  (ignorant  as  he  might  be) 
than  his  industrial  labours.  But,  whatever  may  once  have  been 
the  case,  note,  at  any  rate,  a  majority  of  those  whom  Paul  w'ould 
acknowledge  as  Christians  would  do  little  or  no  good  as  teachers. 
Their  indirect  religious  influence  in  their  station  is  the  best  thing 
to  be  wished  from  them  ;  even  if  they  do  not  need  to  labour  any 
longer  for  their  own  wants,  it  is  well  that  they  should  labour  for 
others.  To  become  indolent  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 
Whether  they  will  do  well  to  devote  more  time  to  mental  occu¬ 
pation,  who  shall  decide  in  the  abstract?  A  man’s  habits  have 
been  formed ;  after  a  certain  age,  to  alter  them  is  a  great  risk. 
Men  go  on  in  their  own  trade  or  profession  from  the  impetus 
once  acquired.  To  resist  this  is  not  in  itself  a  good,  to  yield  to 
it  is  not  an  evil.  Not  so  much  by  avarice  as  by  habit,  even  those 
whom  we  must  admit  to  be  avaricious  are  here  actuated.  But 
the  active  man  of  business,  who,  like  the  bee,  lays  up  honey  for 
the  hive  by  an  uncalculating  instinct,  who  lives  moderately  and 
w’orks  energetically,  is  clearly  doing  good ;  the  only  question  is, 
Might  he  do  more  good  ?  This  in  part  depends  on  his  talents 
and  the  nature  of  his  practical  knowledge.  IMany  men  do  not 
know  how  to  give  money  judiciously  in  detail  ,*  who  will  blame 
them,  if  they  give  it  in  mass  to  some  great  service  at  their  death, 
when  its  accumulations  are  complete  ?  He  who  slaves  and  lavs 
by,  only  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  to  his  children  the 
means  of  indolence  and  luxurious  pride, — we  leave  to  Mr. 
Landor's  castigation ;  and,  alas,  how  many  are  such  !  But  we 
justify  or  condemn  the  thrifty,  long-headed  money-getter  (of 
course,  supposing  his  gains  to  be  honourable)  by  the  ultimate 
use  to  which  he  turns  his  fortune.  Ordinarily,  ninety-nine  out 
of  A  hundred  fall  far  below  Mr.  Landor’s  standard — and  ours ; 
but  by  merely  l)ecoming  indolent,  like  a  Spaniard,  or  pleasure- 
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seeking,  like  a  Frenchman,  they  would  sink  below  even  their 
present  level. 

Will  the  time  ever  come,  when  the  chief  glory  of  the  wealthy 
shall  be  to  spend  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor ;  to  build 
them  public  baths  or  drains,  or  markets,  or  fountains ;  to  purify 
their  dwellings,  to  elevate  their  tastes,  to  cultivate  their  sym¬ 
pathies?  There  is  heart  among  us  for  all  this,  but  extreme 
doubt  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Many  see  one,  and  only  one 
thing  certainly  good,  namely,  religious  action :  hence  our  mis¬ 
sions  ;  hence  the  voluntary  endowment  of  colonial  bishoprics ; 
hence  cathedrals  in  Malta  and  in  Calcutta ;  hence  many  useless 
new  churches  in  England.  But  as  soon  as  secidar  projects  are 
touched,  infinite  are  the  questionings.  If  I  construct  a  market 
or  fountain  for  the  poor,  will  they  have  the  benefit  ?  or  will  not 
their  landlord  merely  be  enabled  to  raise  their  rent  ?  This  is  one 
often  recurring  question ;  another  is,  how  to  execute  one  plan 
out  of  fifty,  without  trenching  on  private  rights  or  monopolies  ; 
another,  how  to  apportion  without  caprice  or  favouritism  that 
which  no  one  has  earned  of  us.  Then,  also,  there  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  what  ought  to  be  done  rather  by  the  public  authorities ; 
though  we  think  less  of  this  doubt.  The  first  and  great  thing 
would  be,  to  have  the  principle  established  that  the  Few  have  no 
rights  to  the  hiurm  of  the  Many ;  as  the  right  to  poison  a  river 
or  the  atmosphere ;  the  right  to  appropriate  town-land  and  raise 
their  rents  at  pleasure ;  it  is  the  faults  of  our  law,  we  believe, 
that  make  even  the  richest  men  hopeless  of  benefiting  our  town 
population  out  of  their  private  fortunes.  The  most  trifling 
change  for  the  better  needs  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  is 
effected  at  prodigious  expense  ;  and  so  it  will  be,  until  all  town 
land  is  conceded  to  be  public  land,  whatever  rights  to  individuals 
be  reserved  from  it. 

Rut  there  is  another  moral  mischief  of  immense  magnitude — 
(let  no  one  call  us  unloyal  in  pointing  at  it) — the  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  Crown.  Under  the  specious  name  of  ‘  uphold¬ 
ing  the  splendour  of  the  monarchy,’  an  example  of  profuseness 
18  given,  which  must,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  corrupt  the  sentiments 
and  judgment  of  courtiers,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  nobility.  The 
scale  of  living  is  hereby  set,  even  to  the  gentry,  greatly  higher 
than  it  need  be  ;  hence  tens  of  thousands  who  are  neither  covet¬ 
ous  nor  voluptuous,  who  only  desire  ‘  the  decencies  ’  of  their 
station,  are  either  made  slaves  to  unenjoyed  gain,  or  live  so  close 
to  their  income  as  to  have  little  to  spare.  Endless  good  might 
be  done  by  a  wisely  parsimonious  sovereign,  The  example  of 
royalty,  denying  itself  for  patriotic  ends,  would  have  incalculable 
effect ;  and  if  w'e  had  any  Latimers  among  the  Court  preachers, 
who  shall  say  that  royal  consciences  are  unsusceptible  of  such 
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virtue  ?  Meanwhile,*  we  see  nothing  better  than  for  individuaU 
to  despise  and  trample  down  all  public  opinion  which  forbids 
them  to  exercise  self-denial ;  indeed,  unless  this  be  done,  there 
is  danger  of  English  and  North  American  life  becoming,  more 
and  more,  a  mere  race  after  riches,  hardly  earned  and  rapidly 
spent. 

When  a  higher  social  and  spiritual  culture  has  been  attained, 
when  the  laity  of  the  middle  classes  reserve  time  for  tliought 
and  religious  research,  when  the  social  position  of  the  poor  is 
improved,  and  men  need  not  be  so  much  agonized  lest  their 
daughters  be  unprovided  for ;  it  wdll  no  longer  be  preposterous 
to  hope  that  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  trader,  or  farmer,  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  and  has  sons  or  nephew  s  to  succeed 
to  his  business,  wdll  retire  with  some  small  competency,  not  to 
indolence,  not  to  become  a  country  squire,  but  to  be  a  voluntary 
minister  of  good.  Hence  should  come  our  true  clergy,  our 
‘  presbyters,’  or  elder  men  ;  not  a  select  ‘  profession,’  but  men 
picked  out  of  all  professions,  and  experienced  in  common  life. 
Hence  should  come  municipal  rulers,  and  active  superintendents 
of  every  local  good  work.  When  such  men  exist,  the  over- 
wealthy  will  know  where  to  look  for  almoners,  and  no  excuse 
of  ignorance  wdll  remain  for  self-indulgence.  But  we  have  a 
gloomy  presage,  that  before  that  time,  the  sight  of  unbounded 
luxury  will  have  imbued  hard-w^orking  labourers  w  ith  inveterate 
spite  (the  more  inveterate  the  lower  their  moral  state,  and  the 
more  their  poverty  depends  on  vice),  and  that  a  dreadful  con¬ 
flict  between  poverty  and  property  will  ensue.  Sccl  Deus 
meliora ! 


Art.  V. — 1.  An  Act  for  (he  more  easy  Recovery  of  Small  Debit  and 
Demands  in  England.  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  95.  28th  August,  1846. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Brougham ;  containing 
Popular  Remarks  on  Law  Reform,  By  John  Jenkins.  London: 
S.  Sweet.  1845. 

3.  Law  Revieiv ;  A’b.  XIV.  February,  1848.  London:  Stevens 
and  Norton. 

Local  Courts  have  at  length  been  established  in  England.  On 
the  28th  of  August,  1846,  was  passed  the  act  creating  this 
inqR>rtant  system.  In  the  following  February  and  March,  the 
Courts  were  organized  and  in  operation  throughout  England 
Wales.  Thus,  after  a  period  of  some  thirty  years,  during  w’hich 
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the  desirableness  of  local  courts  has  been  discussed  by  the  press 
and  in  parliament,  the  system  has  been  established ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  competent  observers  and  statistics,  with 
undoubted  success. 

Little  did  old  Jeremy  Bentham  think  when,  in  his  ^  hermitage  ’ 
in  Queen-square,  Westminster,  he  cogitated  his  schemes  for  a 
Reform  of  the  Law  of  England,  that  within  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  principle  of  his  greatest  plans  would 
be  successfully  established  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  These 
plans  embraced  a  system  of  Local  Courts,  without  the  use  of 
special  pleading,  or  technical  procedure,  and  the  admission  of 
the  evidence  ol  parties  to  the  suit,  or  who  were  interested  in  the 
event.  Little  did  the  old  philosopher  imagine  that  his  ^  dreamy 
innovations’  would  in  so  short  a  time  be  carried  into  effect  witn 
the  consent  of  the  three  powers  of  the  State. 

To  Jeremy  Bentham  we  must  concede  the  palm  of  having  first 
proposed  in  this  country  a  system  of  Locsd  Courts,  with  un- 
tcchnical  procedure,  and  an  extension  of  the  law  of  evidence 
so  as  to  include  parties  to  the  suit.  Yet  his  views  were  those  of 
the  theorist,  rather  than  of  the  practical  man.  They  therefore 
wanted  force  with  the  public,  and  clearness,  authority,  and 
weight  with  all.  But  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  history  of 
human  discovery,  and  of  its  fruit.  One  adventurer  finds  the 
land,  another  cultivates  it ;  one  agency  discovers  the  spring, 
another  applies  its  virtues.  The  philosopher  in  his  cloister  dis¬ 
closes  the  possibility,  and  not  unfrequently  the  probability,  of  a 
result ;  while  some  individual,  way-worn  in  the  world’s  affairs, 
demonstrates  its  certainty,  and  brings  it  to  pass.  A  Galileo  first 
discovered  the  earth’s  motion  around  the  sun,  while  a  Newton 
must  afterwards  arise  to  harmonize  the  evolutions  of  the  whole 
system.  A  Bacon  pointed  out  the  true  road  to  knowledge,  but 
a  Kepler,  a  Davy,  a  Locke,  and  a  Reid,  afterwards  travelled 
thereon,  and  enriched  the  world  with  the  treasures  of  the  way. 
A  Columbus  found  a  new  continent  beyond  the  Atlantic,  while 
a  Vesputius,  a  Cortez,  and  a  Pizarro,  afterwards  subjected 
its  people,  and  covered  the  Old  with  the  wealth  of  the  New 
World.  Thus  has  it  ever  fared  with  learning,  and  its  efforts 
among  men. 

To  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  philosopher,  succeeded  Henry 
Brought,  the  statesman  and  orator.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
1828,  Wing  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  moved, 
m  a  brilliant  speech  of  six  hours’  duration,  for  an  *  humble  ad¬ 
dress  to  His  Majesty,  respectfully  requesting  that  His  Majesty 
®ay  be  pleased  to  take  such  measures  as  may  seem  most  expe¬ 
dient,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  due  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
^ngin,  progress,  and  termination  of  actions  in  the  superior 
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Courts  of  Common  Law  in  this  country,  and  matters  connected 
therewith.*  The  result  was,  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  This  Commission  was  composed  of  men  eminent  in  the 
legal  profession.  Their  report  set  forth  the  deep  evils  of  the 
technical  system  of  procedure  in  the  Common  Law  Courts 
particularly  as  it  regarded  small  claims  ;  and  dwelt  strongly  on 
the  necessity  of  simplifying  the  means  for  recovery  of  debts 
and  rights.  The  immediate  result  of  this  Commission  was  trifling, 
being  only  the  partial  simplification  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Welsh 
Judicature. 

In  the  session  of  1830,  Mr.  Brougham  again  moved  in  favour 
of  Law  Reform.  He  then  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Local  Courts  in  England  and  Wales,  and  proposed 
giving  to  these  Courts  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  debt  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  £100,  and  in  cases  of  damage  not  exceeding  £50. 
The  Bill,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  rejected  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  same  year,  was  created  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  Soon  after  his  elevation 
he  introduced  into  the  Upper  House  a  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  Local  Courts,  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  proposed  to  the 
Commons,  but  it  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Several  other  attempts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  pass  a  measure  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Local  Courts  with  limited  jurisdiction,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  late  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  Cottenham,  but 
without  success.  Bills  for  the  purpose  were,  from  session  to 
session,  introduced  and  abandoned.  A  remarkable  apathy  and 
indifference  characterised  the  public  on  the  question  of  I^cal 
C/ourts  and  Law  Reform  generally,  although  in  none  were  they 
more  interested.  Whether  this  was  produced  by  the  horror  which 
the  public  justly  felt  at  the  law  as  then  administered,  or  whether 
they  thought  it  a  subject  without  the  pale  of  their  attention,  and 
one  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  profession — who  were  of  course 
too  interested  to  move  in  the  matter  generally — we  know  not ; 
but  sure  we  are,  that  excepting  ourselves  (see  ‘Eclectic  Review,* 
March,  1848),  a  breathless  silence  was  for  years  maintained  by 
the  public  on  the  question  of  Local  Courts.  Happily  this  silence 
did  not  send  the  question  to  sleep,  and  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1846,  as  we  have  before  observed,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
establishment  of  Ijocal  Courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction  through¬ 
out  England  and  Wales.  To  give  the  main  features  of  this 
important  system,  with  its  results,  statistical  and  comparative,  i* 
our  present  business. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  England  and  Wales  were  divided 
into  sixty  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  Judge  was  appointed,  at 
a  salary  of  £1,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses. 
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He  was  required  to  be  a  barrister  of  seven  yeiirs  standing. 
Clerks,  treasurers,  high-bailiffs,  and  other  necessary  officers, 
were  also  appointed  at  an  adequate  remuneration.  The  juris¬ 
diction  of  these  Courts  extends  to  all  debts  and  demands, 
whether  arising  from  contract  or  injury,  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds.  Various  other  powers  have  also  been  given  to  these 
Courts  by  the  same  and  subsequent  acts.  Among  these  is  juris¬ 
diction  over  cases  of  ejectment  by  landlord  against  tenant,  where 
the  annual  rent  or  value  does  not  exceed  fifty  pounds,  and  also 
to  adjudicate  u|)on  the  petitions  of  insolvent  debtors.  These 
(yourts  have  jurisdiction  over  every  action  where  the  amount 
claimed  as  debt  or  damages  does  not  exceed  twenty  pounds ; 
excepting  ‘  where  the  title  to  any  corporeal  or  incorporeal  he¬ 
reditament,  or  to  any  toll,  fair,  market,  or  franchise,  shall  be  in 
question,  or  in  which  the  validity  of  any  devise,  bequest,  or 
limiUition,  under  any  will  or  settlement,  may  be  disputed,  or  for 
any  malicious  prosecution,  or  for  any  libel  or  slander,  or  for 
criminal  conversation,  or  for  seduction,  or  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.’  Monthly  Courts  must  be  held  at  every  Court-town 
in  the  district. 

The  proceedings  of  these  Courts  are  of  the  most  simple  and 
summary  description.  On  the  application  of  any  person  desirous 
of  bringing  a  suit  under  the  act,  it  is  directed  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  shall  enter  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  in 
his  office,  a  plaint  in  writing,  stating  the  names,  and  the  last 
known  place  of  abode  of  the  parties,  and  the  substance  of  the 
action  intended  to  be  brought ;  and  thereupon  a  summons,  stating 
the  substance  of  the  action,  shall  be  issued,  under  the  seal  of 
the  Court,  according  to  the  form  prescribed,  and  shall  be  served 
on  the  defendant  ten  clear  days  before  the  Court  at  which  he  is 
to  appear.  There  is  no  other  written  proceeding  or  pleading  by 
the  plaintiff  than  the  summons  already  described,  and  none  by 
the  defendant,  excepting  in  certain  cases ;  as  where  he  relies  on 
the  special  defence  of  infancy,  coverture,  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions,  or  his  discharge  under  any  statute  relating  to  bankrupts,  or 
any  act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  when  he  shall  give 
notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  (who  shall  transmit  the  same  to 
the  plaintiff)  five  clear  days  before  the  ensuing  Court.  If  the 
defendant  denies  the  claim,  he  appears  at  the  Court  with  his 
professional  advisers  and  witnesses,  when  the  cause  is  called  on 
m  due  order,  and  the  trial  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  Assizes.  Unless  required 
hut  either  party  may  require 
moned,  where  the  claim  exceeds  five  pounds,  on  giving  notice  to 
the  Clerk  two  clear  days  before  the  Court.  The  judgment  of 
t  le  Court  is  final,  and  no  appeal  to  any  other  Court  is  allowed, 
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either  on  law  or  fact.  But  the  Court  which  tried  the  action  may 
grant  a  new  trial,  or  set  aside  any  previous  proceedings,  on  ap¬ 
plication  being  made,  and  due  cause  shown. 

Most  important  and  beneficial  clauses  in  the  act,  sections 
99,  100,  101,  empower  the  County  Court  in  certain  cases  of 
proved  fraud  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to 
commit  him  to  prison  for  any  period  not  exceeding  forty  days, 
and  so  often  as  any  fresh  oflfence  of  the  same  character  shall  be 
proved ;  which  imprisonment,  it  is  provided,  shall  not  operate  as 
a  satisfaction  of  the  debt  or  damages  recovered,  but  only  as  a 
punishment  for  the  fraud  or  misconduct  proved.  This  sdutary 
provision,  with  the  other,  section  83,  enabling  the  parties  to  the 
action,  their  wives,  and  all  other  persons,  to  be  examined  as 
witnesses  either  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  upon  oath, 
or  solemn  affirmation,  add  most  materially  to  the  value  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  these  Courts.  Without  them,  any  system  of  local 
Courts,  how  excellent  soever,  must  have  been  imperfect.  Indeed, 
excepting  minor  defects  and  matters  of  detail,  we  cannot  but 
award  the  highest  praise  to  the  Act  of  1846,  which  is  as  com¬ 
prehensive  in  design,  and  fulfils,  as  far  as  could  prospectively  be 
done,  all  the  requisites  of  a  measure  of  this  description.  It  has 
created  a  Court  that  is  self-executing,  possessing  all  the  requisite 
powers  of  a  tribunal  so  important  and  useful ;  and  stands  emi¬ 
nently  clear  of  the  charge  which  is  so  generally  and  justly  made 
against  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  being  vague  and  obscure  in  phra¬ 
seology,  of  conflicting  with  unrepealed  statutes,  and  of  leaving 
much  unprovided  for.  We  know  not  of  any  instance  where  it 
may  be  amended  in  matters  of  substance,  except  in  creating  a 
Court  of  Appeal  on  matters  of  IctWy  to  secure  uniformity  of  decision 
among  the  Local  Courts.  Even  this  would  be  of  very  question¬ 
able  Wnefit,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  were  much 
extended.  The  objects  of  this  act  (as  they  should  have  been  of 
any  measure  creating  a  system  of  Local  Courts)  were,  expedition, 
cheapness,  and  summariness  of  procedure,  and  finality  in  their 
decisions.  These  were  its  objects,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
as  well  accomplished  as  any  measure  of  human  care  and  fore¬ 
sight  could,  in  the  circumstances,  have  provided.  Modifications 
may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  necessary,  in  some  of  its  minor 
provisions  and  details,  but  the  broad  principles  of  the  measure 
should  never  be  departed  from.  These  are  necessary  to  its 
due  operation. 

W e  now  proceed  to  glance  at  the  benefits  which  these  Courts 
have  conferred  on  the  public. 

On  the  SOth  of  November,  1848,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Grainger,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  granted,  for  a  Return 
from  every  County  Court,  established  throughout  England  and 
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Wales,  from  the  time  the  act  came  into  operation,  up  to  and 
inclusive  of  the  31st  day  of  December,  1847  ;  of 

1.  The  total  number  of  plaints  entered, 

2.  The  total  number  of  days  that  each  Court  sat,  and  the  average 

number  of  hours  comprised  in  each  sitting. 

8.  The  total  number  of  causes  tried  by  each  Court. 

4.  The  gross  total  amount  of  monies  received  in  each  Court. 

6.  The  total  number  of  causes  tried  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury. 

From  the  printed  Return  (with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  at  the  Treasury),  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  information  sought  by  this  motion. 
During  the  nine  months  which  the  Return  covers,  there  had 
been  entered  in  the  County  Courts,  4.i9,215  plaints ;  of  which 
31,443  were  for  amounts  above  £10 ;  41,617,  for  amounts  above 
£5,  and  not  exceeding  £10  ;  99,595  for  amounts  above  £2,  and 
not  exceeding  £5  ;  95,518  for  amounts  above  £1,  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  £2;  and  161,042  for  amounts  not  exceeding  £1.  The 
various  Courts  had,  during  the  period,  sat  6,316  days ;  and 
267,445  causes  had  been  tried.  The  total  amount  of  money 
actually  received  was  £600,559.  But  as  by  this  act,  the  Court 
is  empowered  to  order  payment  of  claims  recovered  by  instal¬ 
ments,  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  class  of  defen¬ 
dants,  who  form  the  large  majority  in  this  Court,  the  amount 
actually  received  by  the  Courts  during  that  time,  forms  no  crite¬ 
rion  of  what  will  ultimately  be  realized  through  the  medium  of 
ffiese  tribunals.  Perhaps  the  one-half  of  the  amounts  for  which 
judgment  was  obtained,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  periodical 
instalments,  extending  over  one  and  two  years.  By  a  singular 
oversight  in  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  return  was 
required  of  the  total  amount  sued  for  in  the  County  Courts. 
This  was  supplied,  to  some  extent,  by  an  Order  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  dated  29th  June,  1848,  which  only  related  to  the 
Home  Circuit.  From  this  return — which  we  have  also  seen 
— ^it  appears  that  in  that  circuit  the  total  amount  for  which 
plaints  were  entered  during  the  nine  months  in  question,  was 
£22,764  2fi.  8ef.  The  whole  of  the  sixty  circuits  would  there¬ 
fore  give,  at  this  rate,  £1,365,848,  as  the  total  amount  sued  for 
in  the  County  Courts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Another  twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  period 
which  this  return  covers,  and  the  probability  is,  that  upwards  of 
another  million  of  money  has  been  sued  for  in  these  Courts, 
^ving  an  amount  for  which  plaints  were  entered  up  to  January 
1849 — being  a  period  of  twenty-one  months — of  about  two-and- 
a-half  millions  sterling.  From  the  best  average  which  can  be 
taken  on  the  subject,  it  is  probable  that  for  two-thirds  of  the 
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total  amount  sued  for,  judgment  has  been  recovered.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  probable  that  a  sum  of  about  £1,700,000  hits 
been  already  recovered  by  the  judgment  of  the  County  Courts. 

Thus  much  for  the  positive  statistical  results  of  the  working  of 
County  Courts.  But  it  may  be  asked,  would  not  this  amount 
have  been  sued  for,  and  as  much  of  it  been  recovered,  in  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  if  these  Local  Courts  had  never 
been  in  existence  ?  We  answer,  on  our  authority  as  practical 
men,  as  well  as  from  the  rationale  of  the  matter.  No  !  We  verily 
believe  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
claims  sued  for  in  the  County  Courts  would  have  been  attempted 
to  be  recovered  by  means  of  the  old  proceedings  in  the  Courts 
of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  that  the  amount  ultimately  received 
by  the  suitors  would  have  been  wofully  small,  in  comparison 
with  what  they  receive  by  means  of  the  summary,  cheap  and 
effective  proceedings  and  powers  of  the  existing  County  Courts. 

It  is  true  that  where  the  action  was,  and  is  undefended,  the 
costs  in  the  County  Courts  are  not  much  less  than  those  of  the 
Westminster  Hall  Courts  ;  yet  in  the  great  multitude  of  cases, 
where  there  is  a  total  or  partial  defence,  the  costs  in  the  County 
Court  are  immeasurably  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  Courts. 
For  instance,  in  an  action  within  our  owm  experience,  not  long 
ago  pending  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  recover  £15  15^., 
and  tried  before  the  Under-Sheriff,  but  in  which  the  defendant 
was  successful,  his  taxed  costs  amounted  to  £18  45.  lOr/. ;  while 
from  the  number  of  witnesses  which  the  plaintiff  had  to  convey, 
a  distimce  of  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  Court  town,  hts  expenses 
would,  at  least,  have  amounted  to  £30.  There  ^vas,  therefore, 
a  sum  of  about  £50  expended  to  try  a  bo7id  fide  dispute  respect¬ 
ing  a  claim  of  fifteen  guineas.  Had  the  County  Courts  been  in 
operation  when  this  action  was  commenced,  the  costs  of  both 
sides,  including  witnesses,  would  not  have  exceeded  £13  ;  in 
addition  to  the  advantage  of  having  had  a  more  competent 
judge.  The  many  cases  of  actions  of  tort,  or  injury,  wherein 
only  small  damages  were  recovered,  and  w^hich  must,  previously 
to  this  act,  have  been  tried  at  the  Assizes,  and  where  the  remedy 
was  always  much  worse  than  the  disease,  need  but  be  referred  to. 

Yet  the  saving  in  expense  (great  though  it  be,)  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  public  by  this  most  useful 
measure.  The  saving  of  the  time,  trouble,  and  anxiety,  which 
always  attended  the  Tong-pending  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall,  is  a  still  greater  item  of  public  benefit ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  effective  powers  which  the  County 
Court  possesses  for  rendering  its  judgments  fruitful  against  dis¬ 
honest  and  fraudulent  defendants,  by  imprisonment,  and  by 
summarily  deciding  on  the  merits  of  any  claim  made  to  property 
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seized  under  its  process.  These  and  other  nameless  advantages 
render  this  Court  the  most  important  and  useful,  which  the 
genius  of  jurisprudence  could  have  devised,  for  the  jurisdiction 
which  it  possesses. 

We  may  also  observe,  before  concluding,  that  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  merits  of  the 
system  of  procedure  in  the  County  Courts,  and  to  copy  many  of 
its  principles,  if  they  wush  to  preserve  their  standing  and  juris-' 
diction ;  which  we  should  be  sorry  on  several  accounts  to  see 
them  speedily  lose.  They  have  the  advantage — the  great  ad¬ 
vantage — of  being  associated  with  our  earliest  recollections  and 
feelings,  and  of  being  interwoven  with  our  habits,  thoughts,  and 
speech.  The  imagination  of  youth  and  the  judgment  of  age 
have  been  alike  impressed  by  the  solemn,  ceremonious,  arrival 
of  the  Judge  of  Assize,  and  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
gaol  delivery,  with  his  stately  cavalcade.  His  apparel,  bench, 
and  court,  with  its  staff  and  train  of  officers,  are  moreover  well 
calculated  to  create  a  solemnity  and  reverence  befitting  so 
important  an  occasion.  The  mind  of  the  philosopher  is  moved 
to  respect  by  the  sight  of  such  an  assemblage,  while  the  mass  are 
inspired  wdth  awe  at  the  portentous  display.  The  whole  well 
becomes  the  Court  of  our  ‘  Lady  the  Queen  herself.’  They 
are,  moreover,  the  Courts  of  our  forefathers. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  Westminster  Hall  has  been  the 
nursery  of  some  of  our  noblest  spirits,  and  the  seat  of  our  great¬ 
est  men.  A  Bacon,  a  Coke,  a  Somers,  a  Hale,  a  Holt,  a  llard- 
wicke,  a  Cottenham,  and  a  Denman,  have  presided  within  its 
venerable  walls;  while  an  Erskine,  a  Romilly,  a  Brougham,  a 
FoUett,  and  a  Wilde,  have  there  enchanted  the  hearers  with 
their  eloquence  and  lore.  If  it  be  the  doom  of  Providence  that 
it  should  oe  stripped  of  its  jurisdiction  and  privilege  as  the  abode 
of  the  highest  Courts  of  the  realm,  we  fear  there  will  be  for  ever 
lost  to  England  a  school  for  her  brightest  men,  a  sanetuary  for 
her  genius,  and  an  arena  for  the  master-spirits  of  the  age. 

To  avoid  evils  so  great  and  mournful,  let  its  sons  ponder  their 
posidon,  their  claims,  their  duties,  and  their  prospects ;  and  let 
a  spirit  be  awakened  within  them  akin  to  that  of  the  age ;  let  their 
proceedings  and  path  be  reformed  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
powing  wants  and  character  of  their  times.  Then  may  we 
nope  and  calculate,  that  their  venerable  Hall  will  be  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  frequently  been  in  the  past,  the  shrine  of  genius, 
the  abode  of  greatness,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the 
land. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Life  of  the  Most  Rev,  James  Usher ^  D.D.,  Lord  Arch, 
bishop  of  Armagh,,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,,  with  an  Account  of 
his  JFritings.  By  Charles  R.  Elrington,  D.D.  8vo.  Dublin: 
Hodges  and  Smith.  London :  John  W.  Parker.  » 

This  Memoir  was  prepared  as  an  introductory  volume  to  t 
uniform  edition  of  Archbishop  Usher’s  works,  and  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  separately,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the 
Archbishop’s  admirers.  Its  appearance  affords  an  opportunity, 
of  which  we  gladly  avail  ourselves,  to  bring  before  our  readers 
some  features  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  a  period  which 
Englishmen  ought  deeply  to  study,  and  from  which  lessons  of 
great  and  permanent  value  may  be  gathered.  Usher  was  bom 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
English  Church  had  taken  its  settled  form,  and  an  authoritative 
decision  had  been  pronounced  on  the  earlier  discussions  of  our 
religious  reformers.  The  personal  tastes  of  Elizabeth  were  Papal. 
To  the  arbitrary  temper  of  her  father,  she  joined  great  fondness 
for  the  external  splendour  of  Catholic  worship,  a  thoroughly 
royal  indifference  to  the  scruples  of  the  Puritan  school,  a  con¬ 
temptuous  undervaluing  of  public  preaching,  and  a  morbid 
apprehension  of  whatever  was  adapted  to  stimulate  religious 
inquiry,  or  to  substitute  personal  conviction  for  the  sovereign’s 
mandate.  In  the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  she  had  yielded  a  more 
than  questionable  obedience  to  the  Papacy ;  and  w'hen,  by  the 
death  of  her  sister,  she  ascended  the  English  throne,  her  mea¬ 
sures  were  directed  by  a  wary  policy,  which  had  more  respect 
to  secular  than  to  spiritual  interests.  Religious  principle, 
rightly  understood,  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  policy.  She 
acted  the  part  of  a  statesman,  not  of  a  religionist ;  and  threw 
aside  personal  convictions,  if  she  had  any,  out  of  regard  to  the 
tranquillity  of  her  succession  and  the  firm  establishment  of  her 
power. 

As  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  connected  with  the 
Reformation.  Her  mother’s  honour  w^as  identified  with  the 
rejection  of  Papal  supremacy,  whose  firmest  supporters  were 
amongst  her  bitterest  foes.  Still  she  acted  a  wary  and  politic 
part.  Ihere  was  nothing  of  the  heroism  of  faith  in  her  proce¬ 
dure.  She  evinced  no  readiness  to  sacrifice  greatness  for  reh- 
gious  conviction,  but  sought  to  keep  hope  alive  amongst  the 
adherents  of  the  Popedom,  until  she  was  strong  enough  to  crush 
their  resistance.  In  acting  thus,  she  evinced  great  talents 
marvellous  sagacity  ;  but  her  conduct  is  proper tionably  wanting 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  religious  faith  and  earnestness.  The 
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admiration  she  commands  as  a  queen  is  at  the  expense  of  her 
piety  as  a  woman.  In  the  one  character  she  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  incessant  eulogy ;  whilst  in  the  other  she  is  wanting  in 
the  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  jpersonal  religion. 

From  this  trait,  the  mongrel  form  of  her  religious  profession 
took  its  rise.  When  it  was  safe  to  avow  her  separation  from 
Rome,  she  did  so,  and  assumed,  without  scruple,  the  supremacy 
of  which  her  father  had  despoiled  the  Pope.  But  in  doing  this, 
she  was  careful  to  notify  to  her  subjects  that,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  little  was  gained.  It  was  only  a  transference  of 
power.  The  regal  was  substituted  for  the  papal.  The  crown 
was  restored  to  its  rights,  and  the  same  unquestioning  obedience 
was  demanded  from  its  subjects,  as  the  vassals  of  the  Conqueror 
and  of  the  Plantagenets  had  yielded  to  the  Popedom.  Few 
questioned  this  claim.  Statesmen  approved  it,  as  favourable  to 
secular  power.  Greedy  courtiers  upheld  it,  as  essential  to  the 
validity  of  the  grants  they  had  obtained,  or  hoped  for,  from  the 
spoils  of  religious  houses ;  and  men  of  earnest  faith,  who  sighed 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  Church,  viewed  it  only  as  a  de¬ 
spoiling  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  The  claim  was  therefore  admitted 
in  the  gross ;  but  when  it  assumed  a  practical  form,  and  de¬ 
scended  to  particulars,  scruples  began  to  be  felt,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  dissidence,  in  the  shape  of  Puritanism,  asserted — 
though  with  strange  inconsistencies  —  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  coercion  in  things  in¬ 
different.  The  majority  of  real  Protestants  at  first  sided  with 
the  objectors ;  but,  infiuenced  partly  by  an  honest  dread  of  the 
return  of  Popery,  and  partly  by  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  a 
semi-popish  hierarchy,  they  gradually  yielded  to  the  views  of 
the  court,  and  at  length  became  the  defenders  of  abuses  they 
had  deplored,  and  the  persecutors  of  brethren  whom  they  had 
once  honoured  for  their  zeal  and  clear-sightedness. 

The  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  witnessed  a  severe 
struggle  between  the  Puritan  and  the  Court  clergy.  The  result 
was  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  scale  trembled  on  the  balance, 
and  would  unquestionably  have  settled  in  favour  of  further 
reform,  had  not  the  determination  of  the  queen,  and  the 
slavish  deference  of  Parker  and  his  associates,  prevented.  The 
result  was  ascertained  before  the  birth  of  Usher,  and  this  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  clearly  understand  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  character.  His  was  a  type  of  the  clerical  character 
which  grew  out  of  complex  influences,  and  can  only  be 
understood  by  these  being  duly  regarded.  The  authority  of 
the  Queen  had  decided  the  form  of  the  hierarchy.  So 
far  it  had  availed,  but  it  could  go  no  further.  Within 
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these  limits  it  was  omnipotent,  but  beyond  them  it  was 
powerless.  In  the  meantime,  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  had 
been  engendered.  The  shock  of  the  Reformation  had  beeu 
felt  to  me  extremities  of  the  empire.  It  had  stirred  idl 
hearts,  and  had  awakened  a  temper  of  independent  research 
which  ^urned  alike  the  control  of  the  crown  and  of  tlie 
tiara.  The  spirit  that  had  been  evoked  at  the  summons  of 
Henry,  was  soon  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  his  successors. 
It  had  come  forth  at  the  royal  bidding — ^but  took  a  form,  and 
spoke  a  language,  strange  to  courts  and  cathedrals.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  at  first  capricious  and  unenlightened,  but 
destined  gradually  to  take  the  shape  of  a  clear,  undoubting, 
and  practical  voluntaryism.  Amidst  these  opposing  elements, 
the  spiritual  conservatism  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  reforming 
aspirations  of  Puritanism,  the  youth  of  Usher  was  passed,  and 
both  had  their  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 

James  Usher — we  use  the  old  orthography,  though  Dr. 
Elrington  writes  the  name  Ussher — was  born  in  Dublin,  on 
the  4th  January,  1580-1.  His  father  was  one  of  the  six  clerks 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  was  descended  from  a  family 
which  had  settled  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  John.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  James  Usher.  He  w^as  taught 
to  read  by  two  aunts,  who,  though  blind  from  their  infancy,  were 
enabled,  by  the  stren^h  of  their  memory,  to  supply  the  place 
of  sight ;  and  he  manifested,  at  a  very  early  age,  deep  religious 
impressions.  Some  of  his  biographers  refer  to  a  sermon  from 
Rom.  xii.  1,  heard  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  as  the  means  of 
his  spiritual  renew  al ;  but  Dr.  Elrington  discards  this,  as  ‘  a 
mere  attempt  to  support  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  by  a  remarkable 
example.*  It  may  have  been  so,  but  something  more  than  the 
Doctor’s  ipse  dixit  is  needed  in  the  way  of  proof.  That  such 
instances  have  occurred  is  unquestionable.  No  one  possessing 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  internal  history  of  the  Church 
will  doubt  it.  They  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  the  power 
of  tliose  truths  which  the  gospel  reveals.  Dr.  Elrington,  how’- 
ever,  has  more  faith  in  baptismal  regeneration  than  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Cross ;  and  therefore  tells  us,  ‘  From  all  that  has 
been  handed  down  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  James 
Usher  was  one  of  those  happy  individuals,  who,  educated  in  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  and  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
had  duly  cherished  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  him  in  baptism,  and 
had  b^n,  day  by  day,  assisted  from  on  high  to  imitate,  in  all 
humility,  his  divine  Master,  and  “  grow  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  favour  with  God  and  man.’” 

James  of  Scotland  w’as  at  this  time  concerned  to  facilitate  hU 
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accession  to  the  English  throne,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The 
queen  was  well  known  to  be  morbidly  sensitive  on  this  point, 
and  the  Scottish  king  was  therefore  compelled  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  the  steps  he  took.  Two  emissaries,  James  Fullerton 
and  James  Hamilton,  were  privately  sent  to  Dublin  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  oi  that 
kingdom ;  and  the  better  to  conceal  their  real  object,  they  opened 
a  school,  in  which  Fullerton  acted  as  master,  and  Hamilton  as 
usher.  To  this  school  the  future  primate  was  sent  when  eight 
years  of  age,  and  soon  became  the  best  scholar  ‘for  Latin,  poetry, 
and  rhetoric.’  Dr.  Parr,  his  chaplain  and  earliest  biographer, 
informs  us,  ‘  He  would  usually  say,  when  he  recounted  the 
providence  of  God  toward  him,  that  he  took  this  for  one 
remarkable  instance  of  it,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  and 
advantage  of  his  education  from  those  men,  who  came  thither 
by  chance,  and  yet  proved  so  happily  useful  to  himself  and 
others.  He  told  me,’  adds  Dr.  Parr,  ‘  that  in  this  first  scene  of 
his  life,  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  poetry,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  it;  but  afterwards,  growing  to  more  maturity 
and  consideration,  he  shook  it  off,  as  not  suitable  to  the  great 
end  of  his  more  resolved,  serious,  and  profitable  studies,  and 
then  set  himself  industriously  to  pursue  learning  of  a  higher 
nature.-^ 

From  this  seminary  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  in  January, 
1593-4.  According  to  his  own  statement  he  was  ‘  inter  primes 
in  illam  admissos,’  and  his  progress  continued  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  The  leaning  of  his  mind  was  to  historical  in¬ 
quiries  ;  but  such  was  the  ardour  with  which  he  applied  himself 
to  study,  that  his  progress  in  Greek  and  Hebrew' — of  which  he 
had  previously  been  ignorant — as  well  as  in  the  other  branches 
of  a  learned  education,  was  most  creditable  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  tutors.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  time  was  also 
devoted  to  polemical  divinity,  in  which  he  prosecuted  an  exten¬ 
sive  course  of  reading,  comprising  the  principal  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  controversy  of  his  day.  His  early  familiarity 
with  these  works  was  of  great  value  to  him  in  subsequent  years. 
He  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  contending  parties,  tested  the 
cogency  of  their  reasonings,  and  was  prepared  to  render  prompt 
and  useful  service  to  the  truths  he  ultimately  embraced.  His 
candour  recoiled  from  all  indiscriminate  judgments,  while  his 
rectitude  urged  a  thorough  examination  of  whatever  could 
be  advanced  on  behalf  of  opinions  which  he  deemed  unsound. 
His  father’s  views  were  directed  to  the  bar,  for  which  he  ur- 
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gently  ad  vised  a  preparation;  but  his  death  in  1598  left  young 
Usher  free  to  choose  his  own  profession.  His  selection  was 
speedily  made,  and  he  accordingly  relinquished,  in  favour  of  a 
brother  and  seven  sisters,  an  estate  which  devolved  to  him  on 
the  decease  of  his  parent,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  small  sum 
to  purchase  necessary  books,  and  to  maintain  him  during  his 
college  life.  Usher  took  the  M.A.  degree  in  1600,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  Catechist  to  the  College,  and  the  first 
Proctor.  The  date  of  his  election  as  Fellow  does  not  appear, 
but  he  took  an  early  and  distinguished  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Elrington  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish 
Church  patronage  of  the  government  was  disposed  of ;  nor  are 
we  surprised  at  his  doing  so.  A  little  consideration  will  cxphiin 
the  matter.  Several  of  the  queen’s  ministers,  and  amongst 
them  Lord  Burleigh,  secretly  favoured  the  Puritan  party.  So 
far  as  they  could,  they  shielded  its  members  from  the  intolerance 
of  the  bishops :  and  though  compelled,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  to  enforce  their  decisions,  they  gladly  opened  a  place  of 
refuge  to  the  more  scrupulous  and  energetic  clergy,  whom  those 
decisions  deprived  of  English  preferment.  Hence  it  often 
happened,  that  the  Puritan  clergy  who  were  prohibited  from  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  in  England,  found  a  home  and  useful 
occupation  in  Ireland.  The  state  of  that  country  afforded  but 
slight  temptation  to  mere  hirelings ;  whilst  the  presence  of  an 
active  and  enthusiastic  body  of  Roman  priests,  could  be  met 
successfully,  only  by  the  zealous  labours  and  dialectic  skill  of  the 
men  whom  Parker  and  Whitgift  refused  to  tolerate  nearer  home. 
The  early  appointments  of  Trinity  College  were  of  this  order, 
and  arc  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  named. 

‘The  extraordinary  selections,*  says  Dr.  Elrington,  ‘made  by  the 
English  government  for  the  management  of  the  infant  Irish  College 
must  have  materially  contributed  to  influence  the  early  theological 
opinions  of  Usher.  The  newly-founded  society  must  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  Lord  Burleigh,  and  others  of  his  party,  as  a  proper  refuge 
for  Puritans,  who  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  any  similar 
position  in  EIngland.  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Travers,  perhaps  the  most  improper  man  in  England  for  the 
place.  WTien  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple  was  vacant.  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh  wished  to  appoint  Travers ;  but  Archbishop  Whitgift  opposed 
the  nomination,  and  told  the  Queen  “  that  Mr.  Travers  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  and  principal  authors  of  dissensions  in  the  Church,  a 
contenmer  of  the  Book  of  Prayers,  and  other  orders  by  authority 
^J^^bahed ;  an  earnest  seeker  of  innovation,  and  either  in  no  degree 
of  the  ministry  at  all,  or  else  ordained  beyond  the  seas,  not  according  to 
♦he  form  in  this  Church  of  England  used.”  WTien  Lord  Burleigh 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  strongly  recommending  Travers,  and  stating 
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that  he  would  be  conformable  to  the  orders  of  the  Church,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  replied,  “  that  Travers  was  better  known,  he  thought,  to  no 
man  man  himself ;  that  when  he  (the  Archbishop)  w^as  Master  of 
Trinity  College  he  had  elected  him  Fellow  of  that  house ;  that  he  had 
been  oefore  rejected  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  the  former  Master,  for  his 
intolerable  stomach.  Whereof  he  (the  Archbishop)  had  afterwards 
such  experience  that  he  was  forced,  by  due  punishment,  so  to  weary 
him  that  he  was  fain  to  travel,  departing  from  the  College  to  Geneva, 
otherwise  he  should  have  been  expelled  for  his  want  of  conformity 
towards  the  orders  of  the  house,  and  for  his  pertinacity;  and  that 
there  never  was  any  under  his  government  in  whom  he  found  less  sub¬ 
mission  and  humility  than  in  him :  that  his  book,  De  Disciplina  Eccle- 
siastica,  w'as  wholly  against  the  State  and  Government.*’  Such  was 
the  man  selected  to  be  the  first  Provost  of  the  College  founded  for 
the  education  of  the  Irish  clergy.  Nor  w'ere  the  Government  more 
successful  in  their  choice  of  a  successor.* — Pp.  15,  16. 

Usher  discharged  his  duty  as  Catechist  with  great  diligence 
and  skill,  and  was  speedily  appointed,  though  not  yet  in  holy 
orders,  to  preach  before  the  Irish  government.  The  irregularity 
of  such  an  appointment  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  exhibits,  in  a  glaring  light,  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  who,  at  this  very  time,  when  the  paucity 
of  preachers  was  so  notorious,  were  doing  their  utmost  to  silence 
the  most  zealous  and  best  qualified  of  their  clergy.  The  welfare 
of  souls  was  recklessly  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
idol — uniformity.  They  cared  little  about  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  so  that  the  mint,  the  anise,  and  the  cummin,  were  but 
duly  meted  out.  Men  might  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  tender  consciences  should  be  indulged  in  avoiding 
what  they  deemed — whether  wisely  or  otherwise — marks  of 
Papal  superstition.  Usher,  layman  as  he  was,  discharged  his 
task  with  great  ability.  ‘  His  part,’  says  Dr.  Bernard,  ^  was  to 
handle  the  controversies  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Papists,  which 
he  did  so  perspicuously,  ever  concluding  with  matter  of  exhor¬ 
tation,  that  it  was  much  for  the  confirmation  and  edification  of 
the  Protestants,  which  the  elder  sort  of  persons  living  in  my 
time  I  have  heard  often  acknowledging.’ 

Usher  did  not  long  continue  in  this  anomalous  position.  He 
was  probably  himself  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  as  his  age  consti¬ 
tuted  the  o^y  difficulty  in  obtaining  orders,  a  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  was  procured  for  tne  removal  of  this  impediment.  He  was 
ordained  in  1601,  by  his  uncle,  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  speedily  attained  the  highest  honours  of  the  Establishment. 
In  1607  he  was  appointed  Divinity  Professor  in  Trinity  College  ; 
and  three  years  afterwards  was  elected  unanimously  to  the  Pro- 
vostship.  This  latter  appointment,  however,  he  declined, 
‘  fearing,’  as  Dr.  Parr  conjectures,  *  that  it  might  prove  a 
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hinderance  to  his  studies.’  Such  may  possibly  have  been  his 
reason ;  but  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  subsequent 
acceptance  of  other  and  more  onerous  appointments.  Usher 
is  reported  to  have  advised  the  election  of  William  Temple, 
who  had  strong  Puritanical  tendencies !  Dr.  Elrington  hopes 
this  was  not  the  case,  as  ‘  Temple,’  he  informs  us,  ‘  was  the 
third  appointment  made  by  the  English  Government,  of  persons 
whom  they  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of,  and  unwilling  to  promote 
in  England !’  However  this  might  be,  the  appointment  of  such  a 
man  as  Temple  clearly  shows  the  conflicting  elements  that  were 
at  work  in  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  con¬ 
curs,  with  many  other  circumstances,  to  prove  that  there  were 
principles  in  operation,  even  in  the  highest  quarter,  far  more 
tolerant  than  those  of  Elizabeth  and  her  bishops. 

An  important  change  was  now  taking  place  in  the  doctrinal  views 
of  the  English  clergy,  the  earlier  stages  of  which  are  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  This  state  of  things  probably  influenced  the 
Irish  Convocation  in  1615,  to  refuse  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  and  to  pursue  a  course  more 
distinctly  marking  their  opinions  on  the  points  in  controversy 
amongst  the  English  clergy.  Their  judgment  was  ultimately 
pronounced  in  one  hundred  and  four  Articles,  drawn  up  under 
nineteen  heads,  in  which  the  views  of  Calvin  and  the  morality  of 
the  Sabbath  were  asserted  in  broad  and  unmistakeable  terms. 
Dr.  Usher  was  principally  concerned  in  drawing  them  up,  and 
his  judgment  was  thus  fully  given  in  favour  of  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  which  were  incorporated  in  those  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Dr.  Heylin  represents  the  passing  of  these  Articles  as  an  ‘  abso¬ 
lute  plot  of  the  Calvinians  and  Sabbatarians  in  England,’  but  his 
authority  is  too  low  to  allow  of  any  reliance  being  placed  on  his 
unsupported  testimony.  A  party  writer,  whose  zeal  perpetually 
outruns  his  discretion,  has  no  title  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to 
men  of  untainted  integrity.  A  more  probable  solution,  and  one 
which  fully  accounts  for  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  found  in  the 
views  of  the  Irish  clergy,  before  those  views  were  moulded  by 
Laud’s  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crowm,  or  by  the  iron 
despotism  of  the  Lord-Deputy  ^Wentworth.  Our  author’s  theory 
is  equally  untenable  with  that  of  Heylin.  He  denies  the  Calvin- 
istic  complexion  of  the  English  Articles,  and  contends  that  those 
of  Ireland  were  designed  to  supply  their  deficiency.  The  incor¬ 
poration  of  those  of  Lambeth,  it  is  assumed,  w^as  an  admission 
that  CaUdnism  w'as  unknown  to  the  more  ancient  formula,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Convocation  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  English  Arminian  clergy.  Now  it  is  easy  to  reply,  that  our 
author’s  supposition  is  purely  gratuitous,  the  Lambeth  Articles 
having  been  originally  framed,  not  to  supply  an  admitted  defi- 
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cicncy,  but  to  give  a  more  definite  and  less  disputable  form  to 
opinions  which  were  believed  to  be  already  expressed  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  Archbishop  Whitgift’s  testimony  is  explicit 
on  this  point,  and  Dr.  Elrington  should  have  overruled  it,  before 
reasoning  on  such  an  assumption.  In  forwarding  the  Lambeth 
Articles  to  the  heads  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  expressly  declares  that  they  are  ‘  correspondent  to  the 
doctrine  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  land.’  *  If,  therefore,  their  original  adoption 
involved  no  admission  of  the  Arminianism  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  their  incorporation  in  those  of  the  Irish  Church,  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  be  received  as  evidence  of  such  opinion  on  the 
part  of  Usher  and  his  brethren.  Nothing,  in  truth,  was  more 
natural,  considering  the  state  of  theological  opinion  in  Ireland, 
than  that  the  framers  of  the  Irish  Articles,  being  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  theology  of  Geneva,  should  avail  themselves  of  a 
forrntd  embodiment  of  their  views,  which  had  received  such  high 
and  distinguished  countenance.  They  might,  and  doubtless  did, 
regard  the  Lambeth  Articles  as  a  more  satisfactory  expression  of 
their  sentiments  than  those  which  had  received  a  legislative 
sanction,  without  deeming  the  latter  nugatory  or  equivocal.  It 
was  a  question  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  with  these  views  they 
were  right  in  adopting  that  which  they  deemed  most  complete, 
'fhe  following  is  our  author’s  account  of  the  matter,  which  we 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader : — 

*  The  most  important  ground  of  objection  to  the  Irish  Articles  is  the 
introduction  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  which  had  been  so  recently 
rejected  by  the  Church  of  England.  By  this  unfortunate  proceeding  a 
serious  impediment  w’as  interposed  to  prevent  any  agreement  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  but  Usher  and 
those  who  acted  w  ith  liim  must  have  been  aware  of  this  evil,  and  great 
must  they  have  thought  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  when  they  chose  such  an  alternative  :  they  must  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  English  Articles  expressed  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  their 
views  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  has  indeed  been  confidently  j)ut  for¬ 
ward  by  the  advocates  of  Calvinistic  opinions  in  the  Einglish  Church, 
that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  exclusively  Calvinistic,  and  that  they 
cannot  admit  an  interpretation  at  variance  wdth  those  particular  views. 
In  vain  has  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Articles  claimed  as 
exclusively  favourable,  in  vain  have  the  knowm  opinions  of  the  framers 
been  brought  forw'ard  to  oppose  such  an  assertion,  yet  still  arguments 
snd  facts  are  alike  disregarded,  and  still  the  assertion  is  confidently 
repeated.  Another  line  of  argument  is  suggested  by  the  conduct  of 
the  predestinarian  party.  They  never  had,  nor  ever  thought  they  had, 
the  power  of  making  a  change  in  the  Articles  without  exerting  it,  of 
which  the  Lambeth  Articles,  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Assembly 
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of  Divincf,  and  the  Irish  Articles,  are  decisive  proofs.  Their  opponents 
never  proposed  any  such  measure ;  satisfied  with  the  guarded  forms  of 
expression  in  these  Articles,  they  shrunk  from  incurring  the  danger  of 
unsettling  the  established  profession  of  faith.  And  it  cannot  be  said  they 
had  not  the  power — to  omit  other  periods,  at  the  Convocation  of  1661 
they  would  not  have  had  any  difficulty  in  raising  a  hostile  cry  against 
them,  and  excluding  every  thing  which  could  favour  the  oj)inions  of 
their  bitterest  enemies,  who  had  trampled  under  foot  the  Church  of 
their  Fathers,  and  had  persecuted  the  individual  members  of  it  with 
the  most  relentless  severity. 

‘  Dr.  Parr  has  endeavoured  to  defend  Dr.  Usher  from  the  charge  of 
having  proposed  any  thing  different  from  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  on  the  ground  that  in  such  a  case  James  would  not  have 
given  his  Deputy  authority  to  sign  them.  But  an  argument  founded 
upon  James'  consistency  cannot  be  considered  as  deserving  of  much 
attention.  The  facts  are  still  open,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  now,  as  when  the  Lord-Deputy  gave  his  approbation. 
Dr.  Heylin  may  have  gone  too  far  in  saying,  what  has  given  so  n\uch 
offence,  “  that  the  passing  the  Irish  Articles  was  an  absolute  plot  of 
the  Calvinians  and  Sabbatarians  in  England  to  make  themselves  so 
strong  a  party  in  Ireland  as  to  obtain  what  they  pleased  in  this  Convo¬ 
cation  but  certainly  they  were  framed  with  a  strong  desire  to  conci- 
Hate  the  Nonconformists  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the  proceedings  in 
England,  which  must  have  been  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  com¬ 
pilers.  The  effect  of  them  upon  Ireland  was  most  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  true  religion.  “  Several  of  them  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  hindered  their  conversion ;  and  others  of  them 
gave  as  much  encouragement  to  the  Puritans  brought  out  of  Scotland 
into  Ulster ;  and  both  made  their  advantage  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland.*" — Pp.  45 — 47. 

Though  James  gave  his  assent  to  the  Irish  Articles,  he  was 
not  pleased  with  them,  and  a  portion  of  his  displeasure 
naturally  rested  on  their  promoters.  Usher  was  amongst 
the  foremost  of  these,  and  was  consequently  far  from  popular 
at  the  English  Court.  A  report  was  circidated  of  his  being 
infected  with  Puritanism,  which  was  credited  by  the  king,  and 
eagerly  promoted  by  those  who  were  bent  on  forwarding  the 
interests  of  the  Arminian  party.  This  report  was  groundless,  if 
by  Puritanism  was  meant  dissatisfaction  with  the  constitution  and 
ritual  of  the  Church.  But  the  term  was  frequently  employed  to 
denote  dissent  from  the  Jure  ditino  notions  of  the  school  of  Ban¬ 
croft,  and  attachment  to  the  theology  of  Calvin,  and  in  this  sense 
Usher  was  undoubtedly  open  to  the  charge.  He  was  concerned 
to  free  himself  from  the  former  imputation,  and  therefore 
brought  with  him  to  E^land,  in  1619,  a  letter  from  tte 
Lord-Deputy  and  Council  to  the  English  Privy  Council,  in 
which  4e  writers  express  their  solicitude  *  to  set  him  right  in 
his  Majesty's  opinion,  who,  it  seemeth,’  they  remark,  ‘  has  been 
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informed,  that  he  is  somewhat  transported  with  singularities, 
and  unaptness  to  be  conformable  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
Church.’  *  We  are,’  they  add,  ^  so  far  from  suspecting  him  in 
that  kind,  that  we  may  boldly  recommend  him  to  your  lordships, 
as  a  man,  orthodox,  and  worthy  to  govern  in  the  Church  when 
occasion  shall  be  presented,  and  his  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
advance  him.’  Usher  remained  in  England  about  two  years,  and 
had  several  interviews  with  the  king,  from  whose  mind  he  so 
thoroughly  removed  the  suspicion  which  had  been  entertained, 
that  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  in  January,  1620,  he 
was  immediately  named  as  his  successor.  This  appointment  was 
undoubtedly  honourable  to  the  king,  though  it  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  how  Usher  succeeded  in  reconciling  James  to 
some  points  of  his  character.  His  reputation,  however,  was  so 
deservedly  high,  and  the  administration  of  the  Irish  Church  was, 
in  many  respects,  so  anomalous,  that  a  less  rigid  conformity  to 
the  king’s  views  was  probably  exacted,  than  would  have  been 
roouired  in  the  dispos  j  of  English  patronage.  His  promotion 
rather  increased  than  otherwise  his  zeal.  Instead  of  regarding 
it  as  exempting  him  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ministry,  he 
preached  more  frequently  than  ever,  and  specially  '  directed  his 
attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  numerous  Roman  Catholics 
who  were  spread  over  his  diocese.’  Dr.  Elrington  informs  us : — 

‘  When  the  Roman  Catholics  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  him  preach, 
but  hesitated  at  going  into  the  church,  he  wxnt  so  far  as  to  indulge 
their  prejudices,  and  preached  to  them  in  the  Sessions*  House.  The 
sermons  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  priests  prohibited  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  congregation  from  listening  to  them  in  any  place  whatever. 
His  conferences  wnth  the  Roman  Catholics  led  him  to  perceive  that  one 
of  the  strongest  holds  which  their  religion  had  upon  their  minds,  w'as 
the  notion  of  its  antiquity,  the  notion  that  they  held  unimpaired  the 
doctrines  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  To  eradicate 
these  false  opinions  the  Bishop  composed  his  tract  upon  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  designed  to  show  that  the  creed  oi  Pope  Pius  was  as 
unlike  the  creed  of  their  ancestors,  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  Protestants, 
whom  they  regarded  as  heretics,  and  this  work  he  published  some 
years  afterwards  in  London.’ — P.  57. 

He  was  subsequently  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  Mar^,  1622-3.  This  event  occurred  only  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  death  of  James,  and  Usher  remained  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  August,  1626,  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  various 
literary  labours,  for  which  he  had  long  been  preparing.  By 
these  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
set  an  example  of  able  scholarship  and  profound  antiquarian 
research,  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Ihe  reputation  he  established  for  himself  was  tW  least  result 
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of  his  labours:  The  arrogance  of  Papal  controverbialUts  was 
chocked,  their  many  assumptions  were  exposed  to  merited  scorn, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  Protestant  faith  with  the  most  ancient 
records,  was  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Usher  was  scarcely  established  in  his  new  dignity,  when  he 
was  called  on  to  take  part  in  a  critical  emergency,  which  has 
subjected  him  to  considerable  censure.  The  distracted  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  apprehension  of  foreign  invasion,  suggested 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  army,  which  of  course  required 
an  augmented  revenue.  The  Catholics,  not  unnaturally,  sought 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  crisis,  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the 
penal  laws  under  which  they  suffered,  and  the  Englisli  govern¬ 
ment,  apparently,  were  inclined  to  make  terms  with  them.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Irish  Protestants  were  alarmed,  and  the 
Primate  summoned  his  episcopal  brethren  to  deliberate  on  the 
course  that  should  be  pursued.  Twelve  of  the  prelates  assem¬ 
bled,  and  agreed  on  a  protestation,  in  the  preamble  of  which  it 
is  stated,  that  ‘  the  religion  of  the  Papists  is  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  ;  their  faith  and  doctrine,  erroneous  and  heretical; 
their  Church  in  respect  of  both,  apostatical.  To  give  them, 
therefore,  a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that  they  may  freely  exer¬ 
cise  their  religion,  and  profess  their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a 
grievous  sin.’ 

The  judgment  of  the  bishops  was  not  made  known  till  the 
spring  of  1627,  when  it  was  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Deputy  and  Council.  Usher, 
also,  on  the  folio wdng  Sunday,  urged  the  same  views,  ‘  rebuking 
such,’  says  Parr,  ‘  w^o  for  worldly  ends,  like  J  udas,  would  sell 
Christ  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.’  The  course  pursued  by  the 
Primate  and  his  brethren  on  this  occasion,  is  not  to  be  sum¬ 
marily  condemned.  It  was,  in  our  judgment,  unquestionably 
erroneous,  and  sprang  from  very  defective  views  on  the  great 
question  of  religious  liberty.  Yet  the  case  was  not  a  simple 
one.  It  involved  other  than  religious  considerations,  and  cannot 
be  decided  by  the  views  and  circumstances  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  would  have  betokened  a  loftier  range  of  thought 
and  purpose,  would  have  been  more  in  harmony  w  ith  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  have  tended  more  to  conciliate  the  good¬ 
will,  and  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics,  had  force 
been  utterly  repudiated,  and  the  right  of  all — Papists,  as  well  as 
Protestants,  heretics,  as  well  as  ormodox — to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  been  strenuously  main¬ 
tained.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  such  view’s  should  have 
been  avowed  by  an  episcopal  assembly  in  1626,  w’hen  the  mMt 
illustrious  advocates  of  religious  liberty  excepted  the  Catholics 
from  the  beneht  of  their  doctrine.  There  were,  in  truth,  special 
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circumstances  in  the  ease  of  the  Catholics,  which  misled  even 
such  men  as  Milton.  Much  time  and  profound  thought  were 
required  before  the  validity  of  their  title  was  admitted,  nor  could 
this  be  fully  done  until  some  dangers,  which  were  imminent  in 
1627,  had  been  averted.  The  protestation  of  the  bishops  had 
some  effect,  though  it  could  not  accomplish  all  its  design.  It 
retarded  the  negotiation  of  the  Catholics  with  the  Crown,  and  as 
it  was  known  to  be  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants  generally,  the  English  government  were  compelled  to  treat 
it  with  respect.  Charles  w^as  concerned  to  rule  without  par¬ 
liaments,  and  money  was  therefore  his  great  want.  He  was 
willing  to  cede  toleration  to  the  Catholics,  if  he  could  thereby 
secure  a  liberal  supply ;  but  when  the  hostility  of  his  Protestant 
subjects  compelled  him  to  abandon  this  seneme,  he  adopted 
another,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  needed  aid,  without  grant¬ 
ing  the  favours  asked.  In  this,  however,  he  failed,  and  then 
recurred,  with  the  vacillation  of  an  unprincipled  mind,  to  his 
first  project.  The  protestation  of  the  bishops  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  remonstrance  from  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Yet  Charles’s  secret  policy  was  at  direct  variance  with  his  public 
professions.  The  insincerity  so  conspicuous  in  his  latter  years, 
and  which  contributed  so  largely  to  his  ruin,  was  already  domi¬ 
nant  in  his  councils.  To  his  English  subjects  he  spoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  zealous  Protestantism,  while  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
he  made  concessions  which  encouraged  the  most  imprudent 
excesses  on  their  part,  and  filled  the  Protestants  with  surprise 
and  terror.  And  this  was  done,  not  from  principle,  but  for 
money.  Had  the  former  influenced  the  king’s  course,  we  should 
have  honoured  his  tolerant  policy,  however  much  we  regretted 
his  want  of  sincerity  and  straightforwardness.  But  it  was  not 
so.  His  motive  was  as  base  as  his  means  were  unscrupulous. 
Ihe  king  wanted  to  dispense  with  Parliaments,  and  the  Irish 
proffered  a  voluntary  contribution  of  £120,000  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  which  were  unscrupulously  granted.  His  sincerity 
towards  the  Irish,  as  speedily  appeared,  was  more  than  doubtful, 
‘  for,’  ^  our  author  admits,  ‘  he  took  no  legal  steps  to  summon 
a  parliament.’  The  Catholics,  however,  relied  on  the  word  of 
Charles,  and  certainly  were  not  discreet  in  the  exhibition  of  their 
confidence.  ‘  They  professed  the  greatest  loyalty,  but  secretly 
exulted  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  could  not  be  supported  without  their  assistance,  and, 
urged  on  by  their  ecclesiastics,  proceeded  to  the  most  imprudent 
excess^.  They  celebrated  their  religious  worship  with  public 
solemnity,  and  with  the  full  parade  of  their  ostentatious  ritual. 
Ihey  seized  churches  for  their  service,  avowedly  and  severely 
executed  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  erected  everywhere  new 
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monasteries,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Dublin  established  a  col¬ 
lege  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  under  the  superintendence 
ot  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic.’ 

The  Lord-Deputy  was  at  length  compelled  to  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  setting  forth  that  the  recent  intermission  of  legal  proceedings 
against  the  clergy  of  the  Papal  Church  ‘  had  bred  such  an  extra¬ 
vagant  insolence  and  presumption  in  them,  that  he  was  necessi¬ 
tated  to  charge  and  command  them,  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  to 
forbear  the  exercise  of  their  Popish  rites  and  ceremonies.’  Lord 
Falkland  was  speedily  afterwards  recalled,  and  the  Lord  Justices, 
by  whom  the  Government  was  administered  until  the  arrival  of 
his  successor,  having  threatened  to  enforce  the  statute  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  against  the  Catholics,  were  informed  that  this  severity  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  king,  nor  deemed  consistent  with  his  present 
interest  in  Ireland.  Had  this  policy  resulted  from  a  tolerant  and 
generous  spirit,  we  should  have  rejoiced  at  it,  nor  should  we  be 
concerned  too  rigidly  to  examine  its  consistency  with  other  things 
that  were  said  and  done.  But  when  its  insincerity  and  hollow¬ 
ness  are  conspicuous  throughout,  when  its  more  honourable  fea¬ 
tures  are  in  obvious  contrast  with  all  other  departments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  its  evident  design  was  to  enable 
the  king  to  dispense  even  with  the  forms  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  we  are  compelled  to  brand  it  as  part  and  parcel 
of  that  vicious  system  by  which  Charles  sought  to  play  off  one 
body  of  religionists  against  another,  without  regard  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  virtue  or  the  sacredness  of  an  oath. 

Laud  and  Wentworth  were  now  dominant  in  England;  the 
former  wielding  the  High  Commission,  and  the  latter  the  Star 
Chamber,  as  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny.  The  imperial 
intellect  of  W entworth  must  have  despised  the  low  understanding 
and  grovelling  superstition  of  the  archbishop,  but  he  knov  that 
he  had  sinned  beyond  redemption,  and  that  his  only  hope  w  as 
in  crushing  the  patriots  whom  he  had  betrayed.  He  felt  this 
keenly,  and  was  therefore  intent  on  combining  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  powers — the  intolerance  of  the  priest  and  the  sw  ord  of 
the  magistrate.  On  this  principle  he  stooped  to  fraternize  with 
Laud,  and  addressed  to  him  the  language,  sometimes  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  sometimes  of  eulogy,  scattered  over  the  correspond¬ 
ence  which  bears  his  name.  On  no  other  ground  can  we  under¬ 
stand  the  terms  employed,  or  the  deference  expressed  in  his 
letters  to  the  English  Primate,  and  this  supposition,  we  frankly 
acknowledge,  cannot,  without  difficulty,  be  reconciled  with  some 
of  the  closing  passages  of  his  life.  It  is  probable — such  are  the 
strange  fluctuations  to  wEich  our  nature  is  liable — that  an  associ¬ 
ation  which  had  its  commencement  in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
same  criminal  object,  and  which  was  subsequently  strengthened  by 
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a  sense  of  mutual  danger,  ultimately  engendered  mutual  attach¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  led  the  fallen  minister 
to  regard  with  more  than  rational  confidence  the  blessing  of  his 
priestly  associate.  As  yet,  Wentworth  and  Laud  were  in  the 
aenith  of  power,  and  they  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  despotism 
they  essayed,  on  the  soil  most  favourable  to  its  success. 

An  important  step  would  be  gained  if  tlie  tyranny  of  their 
master  could  be  firmly  established  in  Ireland,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  attempt  it  by  the  policy  which  had  uniformly 
been  observed  towards  that  country.  Wentworth  was  there¬ 
fore  appointed  Lord-Deputy,  and  arrived  in  Dublin,  in  July, 
1633.  One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  bring  the  Irish  Church 
into  closer  agreement  with  that  of  England,  llis  views  were 
identical  with  those  of  Laud  as  to  the  end  proposed,  but  differed 
widely  on  the  means  to  be  employed.  The  latter,  with  the 
narrow  policy  of  a  priest,  would  have  employed  force  only,  but 
Wentworth’s  profounder  intellect  paused  in  its  career,  and  was 
willing  to  delay  the  hour  of  triumph,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
rendered  more  complete  and  permanent.  ^  Now,’  he  wrote  to 
the  impatient  archbishop,  *  to  attempt  the  reducing  of  this  king¬ 
dom  to  a  conformity  with  the  Church  of  England,  before  the  de¬ 
cays  of  the  material  churches  here  be  repaired,  and  an  able  clergy 
be  provided,  that  so  there  might  be  both  wherewith  to  receive, 
instruct,  and  keep  the  people,  were  as  a  man  going  to  warfare 
without  ammunition  or  arms.’  So  far  the  policy  of  the  Lord-Deputy 
was  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  had  his  object  been  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  he  would  have  entitled  himself  to  our  admiration.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  His  determination,  which  Charles 
and  Laud  approved,  was,  ‘  to  have  the  Articles  of  England 
received  in  ipsissimis  verbis,  leaving  the  other  as  no  ways  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  state  they  now  are,  either  affirmed  or  disaffirmed.’ 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  compassing  this 
end.  Usher  and  his  brethren  regarded  the  proposition  as  an 
attack  on  the  independence  of  their  Church,  and  as  intended  to 
supersede  the  Articles  of  1615.  There  is  a  dearth  of  materials  on 
which  to  form  an  enlightened  judgment  on  the  methods  which 
entworth  adopted  to  accomplish  his  design.  But  we  know 
enough  to  assure  us  of  the  peremptory  directness  wdth  which  his 
iniunctions  were  given,  and  of  the  severity  with  which  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes  would  have  been  punished.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  reluctance  of  the  Primate  awakened  the  suspicions  of  W ent¬ 
worth,  which  were  expressed  freely  to  Laud.  *  I  confess,’  said 
the  ^rd-Deputy,  ^  having  taken  a  little  jealousy,  that  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  not  open  and  free  to  those  ends,  I  had  my  eyes 
upon,’  and  having  sent  for  Usher,  he  informed  him  that  it  was 
too  late  now  cither  to  persuade  or  affright’  him.  He  was,  in  fact. 
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resolved  on  carrying  his  purpose,  and  all  obstacles  yielded  to  his 
determination.  His  imperious  will  brooked  no  control :  peers 
and  prelates  bowed  before  it,  and  the  Irish  Convocation,  there¬ 
fore,  ultimately  adopted  *  The  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion,  agreed 
upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  the  whole  Clergy  in 
the  Convocation,  holden  in  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1562.’  Wentworth  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Usher,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  treated  by  him.  *  It  was  not 
possible,’  he  says  to  Laud,  *  but  ne  knew  how  near  they  were  to 
have  brought  in  those  Articles  of  Ireland  to  the  infinite  disturb¬ 
ance  and  scandal  of  the  Church  as  I  conceive.’  W entworth  was 
probably  right  in  this  persuasion,  and  the  imperiousness  of  liis 
dictation,  will  account  for  a  man  of  Usher’s  mild  temper  giving 
way  apparently  to  his  policy,  while  he  privately  rejoiced  in  any 
attempt  to  thwart  his  purpose.  The  views  he  entertained  of  the 
decision  of  the  Convocation,  and  its  ultimate  influence  on  the 
Irish  Church,  are  thus  stated  by  our  author : — 

‘  Much  controversy  has  arisen,  whether  or  not  the  Irish  Articles 
were  repealed  by  this  Canon.  It  seems  a  mere  question  of  words.  The 
Primate,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ward,  says: — “The  Articles  of  Religion 
agreed  upon  in  our  former  synod,  anno  1615,  we  let  stand  as  they  did 
before.  But  for  the  manifesting  of  our  agreement  with  the  Church  of 
England,  w'e  have  received  and  approved  your  Articles  also  concluded 
in  the  year  1562,  as  you  may  see  in  the  first  of  our  Canons.”  The 
opinion  of  the  Primate  was,  that  the  Irish  Articles  contained  the  doc- 
tnne  of  the  English  Articles  more  fully  set  forth,  and  that  the  English 
Articles  were  only  received  as  expounded  by  the  Irish  ;  and,  acting  up 
to  this  view’,  he  required  the  candidates  for  orders  to  sign  both  the 
Irish  and  English  Articles,  a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
some  other  bishops.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  last  act  of  the 
Convocation  superseded  all  preceding  ones,  and  that  the  Canon  enforc¬ 
ing  the  English  Articles  tacitly  repealed  all  acts  with  respect  to  other 
Articles.  This  was  the  N’iew  taken  of  the  subject  by  Bishop  Taylor,  in 
his  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Archbishop  Bramhall,  to  w’bom  he  attri¬ 
buted  the  adoption  of  the  English  Articles,  and  thus  describes  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  enactment,  “  that  they  and  wx  might 
be  populus  unius  l<ibh\  of  one  heart  and  one  lip,  building  up  our  ho})es 
of  Heaven  on  a  most  holy  faith ;  and  taking  away  that  Shibboleth 
which  made  this  Church  lisp  too  undecently,  or  rather  in  some  little 
degree  to  speak  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and  not  the  language  of 
Canaan.” 

‘  It  is  certain  that,  after  the  Restoration,  no  attempt  w'as  ever  made 
to  enforce  subscription  to  the  Irish  Articles,  and  that  for  admission  to 
holy  orders  the  only  subscription  to  Articles  required  has  been  signing 
the  first  Canon,  which  enforces  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.’— Pp.  176,  177. 

Usher’s  efforts  were  more  successful  in  preventing  the  adoption 
of  the  English  Canons  of  1604.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of 
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Laud  and  Wentworth  to  conform  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines,  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  that  of  England.  But  this 
policy  was  strenuously  resisted,  ‘  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  a  national  church,*  and  Wentworth  and  his  asso¬ 
ciate  were  ultimately  constrained  to  admit  of  a  compromise 
favourable  to  the  Puritan  complexion  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Primate  had  been  en^^aged  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  does  not  reflect  equal  credit  on  his  firmness  or  con¬ 
sistency.  Amongst  the  Irish  prelates,  Bishop  Bedell  deservedly 
bolds  Ae  first  place.  He  was  honestly  concerned  to  correct  the 
many  abuses  which  existed  in  his  diocese,  more  particularly  the 
system  of  pluralities  which  obtained  amongst  his  clergy,  and 
tne  irregularities  of  the  spiritual  courts.  He  was  also  anxious  to 
employ  the  Irish  language  as  the  medium  of  conveying  religious 
truth  to  the  people,  and  with  this  view  promoted  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue.  These  measures 
created  him  many  enemies.  The  whole  body  of  pluralists 
denounced  his  proceedings  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  and  the  insane  policy  of  the  English  court 
sought  to  prevent  the  deference  thus  shown  to  a  proscribed 
language.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  Usher  would  have 
stood  firmly  by  his  friend,  and,  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  his 
influence,  have  rebuked  the  hostility  of  which  he  was  the  object. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  He  listened  too  credulously 
to  the  reports  which  were  propagated  to  the  bishop’s  disadvantage, 
and  was  probably  somewhat  influenced  by  the  absence  from  his 
own  character,  of  those  qualities  which  form  the  religious 
reformer.  Bedell  was  both  surprised  and  pained.  He  had 
relied  on  the  support  of  the  Primate,  and  his  disappointment  was 
vented  in  strong  and  indignant  language.  Usher  replied  with 
great  severity,  but  a  personal  interview  ensued,  when  a  complete 
reconciliation  was  happily  effected. 

‘  The  censure,*  says  Dr.  Elrington,  ‘  was  upon  the  bishop’s  attempt 
at  converting  the  Irish,  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Irish 
language,  and  by  circulating  a  short  catechism  wdth  the  Irish  and 
English  on  opposite  pages.  The  objection  aflbrds  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  strength  of  prejudice.  The  Primate,  w^ho  could  so 
convincingly  argue  upon  the  impropriety  of  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  yet  failed  to  apply  his  own  principles  to  the  case  imme¬ 
diately  before  him,  the  case  of  the  Irish  nation.  Blinded  by  the  false 
notion  of  upholding  English  influence  by  exterminating  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage,  and  taught  to  reverence  the  policy  which  dictated  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  direet  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Primate  censured,  as  a  mode  of  confirming  superstition  and  idolatry, 
the  first  judicious  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  spread  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  through  the  country.’ — P.  IIH. 
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The  efforts  of  the  bishop  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Irish  in¬ 
volved  him  subsequently  in  much  trouble^  and  we  regret  to 
acknowledge  that  he  did  not  receive  from  the  Primate  the  support 
he  merited.  The  English  court,  with  their  functionaries  in  Ire¬ 
land,  were  strongly  opposed  to  his  design,  and  were  therefore 
glad  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  his  way.  The  High  Commission 
Court  was  their  instrument,  and  the  proud  temper  of  Wentwoilli, 
which  brooked  no  opposition,  employed  it  for  his  ruin.  W’e 
shall  not  enter  into  the  history  of  this  transaction.  It  is  right  to 
remark  that  Bedell  was  abandoned  to  his  enemies,  to  the  great 
discredit  of  the  Primate,  and  the  injury  of  genuine  religion. 
The  silence  and  inactivity  of  Usher  evinced  rather  his  fear  of 
those  in  power,  than  his  respect  for  righteousness,  and  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  one  of  the  best  members  of  his  Church.  ‘  The 
strangest  part,’  says  Bishop  Burnet,  ‘  of  this  transaction  was 
that  which  the  Primate  acted,  who,  though  he  loved  the  bishop 
beyond  all  the  rest  of  his  order,  and  valued  him  highly  for  the 
zemous  discharge  of  his  office,  that  distinguished  him  so  much 
from  others ;  yet  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  interpose  in  the 
matter^  nor  to  stop  the  unjust  prosecution  that  this  good  man  had 
fallen  under  for  so  good  a  work.* 

The  troubles  in  Scotland,  soon  afterwards,  called  Wentworth 
to  England,  where  a  terrible  retribution  awaited  him.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  closing  passages  of  his  history.  They  are 
known  to  all  our  readers,  and  illustrate  the  worthlessness  of  the 
master  he  served,  and  the  importance  which  the  parliamentary 
leaders  attached  to  his  influence.  Usher  has  been  accused  of 
having  counselled  the  king  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  of 
attainder,  and  many  severe  reflections  have  been  passed  on  him 
on  that  account.  The  charge,  however,  is  groundless,  and  was 
distinctly  denied  by  the  king  himself  on  occasion  of  a  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Primate  having  reached  him. 

The  fortunes  of  Usher  partook  of  the  change  which  now 
passed  on  those  of  the  nation.  The  tyranny  of  Charles,  which 
had  attained  its  height  in  1640,  quailed  before  the  indignant 
patriotism  of  an  incensed  people.  The  agents  of  his  tyranny 
were  lodged  in  the  Tower,  or  sought  refuge  in  exile.  His  un¬ 
constitutional  courts  were  abolished,  and  the  Church,  which  Laud 
had  ruled  for  his  pleasure,  was  speedily  despoiled  of  its  w’ealth 
and  power.  The  continued  existence  of  the  Episcopal  order 
became  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  its  best  friends  sought  to 
reduce  its  pretensions,  and  were  content  to  ask  for  it  only  such 
a^  measure  of  power  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  primitive 
times.  Usher  was  the  most  prominent  of  these,  and  the  weight 
of  his  authority  gave  force  to  his  proposal.  His  scheme  was  to 
a  considerable  extent  identical  with  that  of  Knox.  The  bishop 
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was  little  more  than  a  president  of  the  other  clergy,  differing 
from  them  in  rank,  not  in  species,  and  acting,  whether  in  ordina¬ 
tion  or  jurisdiction,  with  their  concurrence.  Such  a  scheme 
would  undoubtedly  have  met  the  views  of  nearly  all  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders  of  1641,  but  the  opposition  of  the  rigid 
Presbyterians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  king  and  the  ultra 
Episcopalians  on  the  other,  prevented  its  immediate  adoption,  and 
the  public  feeling  soon  passed  beyond  it.  If  the  Primate,’  says 
Dr.  Elrington,  with  a  hesitancy  which  there  is  nothing  to  justify, 

*  ever  did  make  such  a  concession,  it  must  have  arisen  from  the 
effect  produced  upon  his  gentle  nature  by  the  violent  commotions 
which  he  witnessed.  He  must  have  considered  resistance  impos¬ 
sible,  and  that  the  preservation  of  any  shadow  of  our  ecclesiastical 
constitution  was  better,  than  the  risk  of  its  total  destruction  before 
the  reforming  rage  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.’ 

Usher  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
but  declined  to  attend,  and  preached.  Dr.  Elrington  informs  us, 
‘against  its  authority,  and  denounced  in  strong  terms  its  illegality 
and  schismatical  tendencies.’  This  is  highly  probable.  The 
Assembly  was  altogether  an  anomalous  one,  and  while  honour¬ 
ably  distinguished  in  some  respects,  was  not  wanting  in  the 
imperfections,  prejudices,  and  intolerance  by  which  clerical 
bodies  have  usually  been  marked.  It  had  grown  out  of  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  instructions 
under  which  it  acted  betokened  mistrust  rather  than  confidence 
and  hope.  The  Assembly  was  called  by  Parliament  and  acted 
under  its  control,  and  had  been  expressly  condemned  in  a  royal 
proclamation  as  illegal  and  schismatical. 

And  now  followed  a  state  of  confusion  such  as  England  haa 
never  seen,  for  the  civil  broils  attendant  on  the  contention  of  the 
rival  roses,  were  in  this  case  embittered  by  religious  animosities. 
Presbyterianism  became,  for  a  season,  the  adopted  creed  of  the 
State,  and  its  clergy  took  the  place  of  their  Episcopal  preda 
cesssors.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Parliament  that 
some  provision  was  attempted  for  the  ejected  clergy.  Great 
irregularities  doubtless  occurred  in  the  payment  of  such  pro¬ 
vision,  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been  contemplated, 
contrasts  with  the  course  pursued  at  the  Restoration.  A  pension 
of  £400  a  year  was  early  granted  to  Usher,  the  order  for  which 
was  renewed  at  different  periods,  though  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  precise  amount  he  received. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  give  credit  to  the  indiscriminate 
censures  which  some  Episcopal  writers  pass  on  the  intolerance  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Usher  was 
elected  as  their  preacher  by  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  in 
1647.  ‘  There  was  some  difficulty,’  says  our  author,  ‘  in  pre- 
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Tailing  upon  the  Primate  to  accept  the  office,  and  still  more  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Parliament;  but  at  length  the 
appointment  was  completed,  which  he  held  for  nearly  eight 
years,  until  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  weakness  of  sight, 
and  loss  of  teeth,  obliged  nira  to  resign  it  £mout  a  year  and  a  half 
before  his  death.’ 

The  mere  fact  of  such  an  appointment,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  having  been  permitted,  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  wholesale  calumnies  which  have  been  industriously  pro¬ 
pagated  by  writers  of  the  Heylin  school.  The  views  of  Usher 
were  well  known.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  them,  though 
he  abstained,  so  far  as  the  duties  of  his  situation  permitted,  from 
taking  part  in  public  matters.  ‘  His  opinion,’  says  our  author, 

*  as  frequently  expressed,  was,  that  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
was  like  that  of  some  of  the  Grecian  tyrants,  and  would  have 
a  similar  fate ;  as  it  began  by  an  army,  so  it  commonly  ended 
with  the  death  of  the  usurper.’ 

Dr.  Elrington  is  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  Cromwell,  which 
is  the  more  unpardonable  from  the  ample  means  now  afforded 
of  judging  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Where  his  actions  are 
capable  of  two  constructions,  the  less  worthy  is  uniformly 
chosen,  however  much  the  balance  of  probabilities  may  be 
on  the  other  side.  The  favours  conferred  on  Dr.  Brownrigg 
and  other  Episcopal  clergy,  and  the  interview  solicited  with 
Usher,  arc  instances  in  point ;  and  the  manner  in  which  our 
author  refers  to  them  (p.  271),  is  deserving  of  the  severest 
reprobation.  No  character,  however  exalted,  can  stand  be¬ 
fore  such  detraction ;  much  less  that  of  a  ruler,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  necessarily  involved  the  possibility  of  a  secondary  and 
lower  motive.  Similar  injustice,  with  a  gross  perversion  of 
historic  truth,  is  done,  w^hen  Episcopalians,  quasi  Episco¬ 
palians^  arc  represented  as  excluded  from  Cromwell’s  theory 
of  toleration.  ‘  The  utmost  extent  of  his  liberality,’  we  arc 
informed,  ‘  was,  that  he  extended  unlimited  toleration  to  all, 
except  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  These  he  persecuted  rigorously*  Now,  such  language, 
to  say  the  least,  is  grossly  w^anting  in  substantial  truth.  What¬ 
ever  accuracy  it  possesses  is  merely  verbal,  and  only  serves  to 
increase  its  power,  as  the  medium  of  calumny  and  falsehood. 
The  Episcopal  clergy  were  amongst  the  most  active  and  zealous 
royalists.  They  were  perpetually  plotting  against  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Protectorate.  In  every  scheme  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  new'  order  of  things,  they  bore  a  prominent  pj^- 
Ihis  w'as  notorious  at  the  time,  and  is  now  admitted  and  gloried 
in  by  their  advocates.  Hence  their  proscription  by  Cromwell, 
rhey  may  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  the  course  they  pur- 
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sued.  We  stop  not  to  inquire  into  this  point:  but  as  their 
priestly  functions  were  subordinated  to  political  ends,  and  the 
services  of  their  Church  were  made  the  medium  of  treasonable 
designs,  they  had  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Grovernmcnt  which  provided  for  its  own  security  by  prohibiting 
their  assemblies.  The  innocent  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been 
confounded  with  the  guilty, — such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  legislation ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  ‘  the 
clergy  of  the  fallen  Anglican  Church  were  suffered  to  celebrate 
their  worship,  on  condition  that  they  did  not  preach  about 
politics.^ 

The  proof  of  this  is  at  once  so  conclusive  and  so  acces¬ 
sible,  that  the  historian  who  denies  it  fixes  on  himself  the 
charge  of  gross  partiality  or  of  iterance.  He  must  either  be 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Cromwell,  or  be  disreputably 
wanting  in  information.  We  need  only  cite  two  witnesses  from 
the  many  which  might  be  adduced.  Dr.  George  Bates,  a 
bitter  royalist,  tells  us,  ‘  Though  the  public  use  of  the  Service- 
book  was  denied  to  the  Episcopal  party,  yet  in  private  houses, 
he  (Cromwell)  allows  them  the  use  of  their  rites.  .  .  Though 

the  state  of  the  Church  seemed  now  sad  and  deplorable,  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  milder  courses  were  used  than 
under  the  rigid  tyranny  of  others  that  went  before.’f  Bishop 
Kennett,  a  royalist  writer  also,  speaks  still  more  explicitly.  ‘  It 
is  certain,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Protector  was  not  himself  of  any  one 
religion,  and  therefore  was  for  liberty  and  utmost  latitude  to  all 
parties,  so  far  as  consisted  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  his 
person  and  government.  And  therefore  he  was  never  jealous 
of  any  cause  or  sect,  on  the  account  of  heresy  or  falsehood; 
but  on  his  wiser  accounts  of  political  peace  and  quiet.  .  .  Even 

the  prejudice  he  had  to  the  Episcopal  party,  was  more  for  their 
being  royalists,  than  for  being  of  the  good  old  Church.’^  So 
notorious,  indeed,  was  the  tolerant  policy  of  Cromwell  towards 
the  Episcopalians,  that  Dr.  Southey  has  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  he  would  gladly  have  restored  their  Church. 

In  support  of  his  sweeping  censure,  Dr.  Elrington  refers  to 
Cromwell’s  non-fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  Usher,  ‘  that  the 
Episcopal  clergy  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they  did  not 
interfere  with  subjects  relating  to  the  government.’  Such  a 
promise  was  probably  made,  but  we  arc  told  that  when  Usher 
applied  *  to  get  the  promise  confirmed  and  put  into  writing,’ 
the  Protector  hesitated,  and  ultimately  refused,  alleging  that  '  he 
had  been  advised  by  his  council  not  to  grant  any  indulgence  to 
men,  who  were  restless  and  impracticable  enemies  to  his  person 

•  Macaulay’g  Hist  of  England,  i.  138.  f  Troubles  in  England,  p.  193. 

t  Complete  History,  ii.  206. 
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and  government’  Usher  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  accordingly,  yet  we  fail  to  perceive  the  falsity 
and  deceit  which  are  imputed.  Cromwell,  it  is  well  known,  was 
in  advance  of  his  council  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  and 
was  in  many  cases  compelled  to  stop  short  of  his  own  noble 
views.  Such  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
and  there  is  much  to  render  it  probable.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  he  may  probably,  on  further  consideration,  have  thought 
it  better  to  allow  the  law  to  remain  as  it  stood,  and  to 
connive  at  the  worship  of  peaceful  Episcopalians,  than  by  a 
formal  revocation  to  encourage  the  restlessness  and  treason  of  a 
class.  Such,  we  apprehend,  was  the  reasoning  of  his  advisers ; 
and  those  who  censure  his  proceedings,  should  at  least  make 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  royalists  had  recently,  if  they  were  not  at  the 
very  moment,  in  arms  against  his  government ;  and  that  an  order 
still  further  restricting  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  had  in  conse¬ 
quence  been  issued.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  mollified 
temper  on  their  part.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  becoming 
daily  more  hostile  and  turbulent.  The  readiness  with  which 
he  tolerated  the  peaceable,  should  exempt  him  from  censure 
when  he  refused  to  others  the  means  of  annoying  his  person 
and  government. 

Usher  now  approached  the  termination  of  his  career,  which 
took  place  on  the  21st  of  March,  1655-6,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  His  end  was  eminently  peaceful  and  full  of 
hope.  ‘  He  prepared  for  the  awful  termination,’  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  ‘  like  one  to  whom  the  thought  of  death  was  familiar, 
and  having  joined  in  prayer  with  the  chaplain  of  the  Countess 
(Peterborough),  he  addressed  those  around  him,  and  exhorted 
them  to  prepare  for  death  in  the  hour  of  their  health  and 
strength.’  So  died,  full  of  years  and  honour,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Episcopal  body.  His  Church  was  at  the  time 
prostrate,  and  its  services  proscribed,  but  he  possessed  a  higher 
glory  than  wealth  and  secular  dignity  could  confer.  The  sterling 
virtues  of  Christianity  were  rooted  in  his  heart,  and  he  passed, 
therefore,  from  the  turbulent  scenes  of  the  church  militant,  to  the 
repose  which  awaits  the  righteous  in  heaven.  His  career  had  been 
marked  bv  great  changes,  and  his  character  was  not  without  its 
failings.  The  Irish  reb^lion  had  deprived  him  of  his  revenues,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  changes  attendant  on  the  civil  war,  had  thrown 
him  back  into  comparative  obscurity.  The  change  was  probably 
favourable  to  his  repose,  as  he  wanted  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
ruler,  and  was  not  therefore  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  His  ecclesiastical  views  were  moderate,  and  his 
theology,  which,  in  early  life,  had  been  rigidly  Calvinistic,  ulti- 
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mately  combined  some  of  the  features  of  the  two  hostile  creeds. 
Amongst  his  numerous  publications^  his  ‘  Annals  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,’  is  esteemed  tie  most  valuable,  and  has 
largely  contributed,  with  the  other  productions  of  his  pen,  to  the 
setdement  of  the  public  judgment  on  some  important  points. 
He  united  learning  with  sound  judgment,  a  mild  temper  with 
decided  principles.  Unfitted  to  contend  with  Wentworth  and 
Laud,  he  found  his  appropriate  sphere  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
inspired  volume,  and  the  ministerial  enforcement  of  religious 
truth.  Here  he  was  at  home,  and  his  labours  contributed  to  the 
edification  of  the  faithful.  May  his  example  be  imitated  by  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  his  station,  and  the  Church  universal  will 
then  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  religious  over  the  sectarian — 
the  domination  of  truth  over  the  forms  and  ceremonies  beneath 
which  it  has  too  frequently  been  interred. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography  ;  comprising  a  complete 
Description  of  the  Earthy  Physical^  Statistical,  Civil,  and  Political; 
exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure, 
and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and 
Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.E. ;  assisted 
by  Professor  Wallace,  for  Astronomical  and  Mathematical  Geo- 
graphy  ;  by  Professor  Jameson,  for  Geology  and  the  Distribution  of 
Minerals  ;  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  for  Botany  and  the  Distribution  of 
Plants ;  by  Mr.  Swainson,  for  Geology  and  the  Distribution  of 
Minerals  ;  and  by  Mr.  Barron  Field,  for  Descriptions  of  Remote 
Countries,  With  Maps,  and  upwards  of  1,000  wood  cuts.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.  Two  vols.  8vo.  1834. 

2.  A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  and  of  Physical  and  Political 
Geography,  with  Descriptive  Letter -press.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Milner, M. A.  London:  OrrandCo.  4to.  1848.  Parts!.— XFV. 

3.  The  Physical  Atlas;  a  Series  of  Maps  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Natural  Phenomena,  embracing  Geo¬ 
logy,  Hydrography,  Meteorology,  Natural  History,  By  Alexander 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  Folio. 

4.  The  National  Atlas  of  Historical,  Commercial,  and  Political  Geo¬ 
graphy,  constructed  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources,  with 
a  complete  Index  of  Places,  arranged  on  a  new  plan.  By  Alexander 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.;  assisted  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Berghaus, 
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Professor  of  Geodesy,  Berlin ;  and  Dr.  Gustaf  Kombst,  F.R.X.S.C., 
M.H.S.P.S.,  &.C.  Edinburgh :  Blackwood.  Folio. 

The  Missionary  Maps,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  London.  1848,1849. 

6.  The  University  AtlaSy  or  Historical  Maps  of  the  Middle  Ayes. 
I/ondon.  Folio.  1849. 

7.  lFjyld*s  Emigrants'  Maps,  London.  1848. 

8.  Maps  of  France^  in  relief.  By  M.  Sanis.  Paris.  1841. 

9.  A  Brief  Description  of  the  Map  of  the  Ancient  Worlds  fouml  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford^  with  a  specimen.  Hereford. 
4to.  1849. 

10.  Recreations  in  Physical  Geography,  By  Rosina  M.  Zomliii.  Tliird 
Edition.  12mo.  London.  1848. 


Mr.  Murray’s  ‘  Encycloprcdia  of  Geography’  gave  a  remark¬ 
able  impulse  to  the  study  of  that  science,  although  not  absolutely 
new*  in  any  of  its  numerous  parts ;  it  attempted  a  novel  com¬ 
bination  of  intelligence  bearing  on  geography ;  and  it  did  this 
w'ith  great  success.  The  example  has  been  extensively  followed ; 
but  by  no  means  so  as  to  supersede  this  valuable  geographical 

{mblication.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  thoroughly  to  popu- 
arize  the  knowledge  of  geography ;  and  in  no  department 
of  the  science  has  more  unequal  progress  been  made  than 
in  that  which  concerns  the  construction  of  maps.  Land  maps,  as 
distinguished  from  maps  of  the  sea,  have  become,  in  some 
respects,  almost  perfect,  whilst  in  others  they  are  often  still 
grossly  incorrect.  In  maps,  too,  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  sea 
charts,  there  has  been  no  improvement  at  aU,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  except  in  exactness  of  outline,  and  in  many  new  coasts. 
The  importance  of  exhibiting  upon  all  maps,  numerous  objects 
which  might  be  advantageously  presented  to  the  eye,  has,  how¬ 
ever,  begun  to  be  appreciated  ;  and  such  improvements  as  arc 
already  made  in  them,  will  repay  a  careful  examination. 

The  history  of  map-making  has  long  been  felt  to  be  of  high 
interest  in  reference  to  geometrical  science,  to  foreign  travel, 
and  to  navigation,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  various  tribes  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement  of  good  government,  and  the 
spread  of  civilization ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  earliest 
modes  of  preserving  exact  memorials  of  men’s  w'anderings,  and 
of  their  local  appropriations  of  the  soil.  The  people  of  Israel, 


*  See  the  curious  preface  to  *  Geography  reformed,*  second  edition,  1749, 
■ettiiy  out  with  the  remark  that,  *  considering  the  great  number  of  books 
aliyady  extant  on  geography,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  the  subject  quite 
exhausted. 
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according  to  oriental  usage,  must  have  had  maps  for  some  of* 
their  minute  subdivisions  of  the  soil,  regularly  restored  at  stilted 
periods,  after  alienation,  to  the  original  owners ;  and  the  Chinese 
possessed  such  instruments  time  out  of  mind,  of  which  some  are 
known  to  indicate  their  eaily  acquaintance  with  many  regions 
far  to  the  west.  They  were  certainly  used  in  Egypt,  although 
their  origin  has  been  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Greeks ;  and 
they  were  common  among  the  Romans,  from  whom  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  many  examples. 

One  such  is  in  ‘  Varro’s  Diidogue,’  in  a  temple,  on  the  walls 
of  which  was  represented  a  map  of  Italy  ;  as  on  those  of  the 
portico  of  Lucullus,  there  were  similar  maps  of  the  provinces 
exposed  to  public  view.  Again,  the  solitary  Roman  wife,  whose 
grief  and  affections  are  so  touchingly  described  by  Propertius, 
follows  her  absent  husband  in  his  campaigns  to  the  East,  and  to 
the  AVest,  upon  the  chart  of  his  route  displayed  before  her — per¬ 
haps  like  those  of  the  famous  Peutinger  Tables,  which,  although 
preserved  in  a  comparatively  modern  copy,  must  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  a  classical  age. 

Another  instance  is  more  striking.  Upon  the  college  walls  of 
Autun,  in  Gaul,  there  was  constructed,  in  the  fourth  century, 
a  map  of  the  Roman  world,  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  bring  full 
under  the  student’s  eye  the  glories  of  the  Emperor’s  victorious 
career  in  every  region. 

Nor  does  the  art  in  its  elementary  stage  belong  solely  to 
civilized  people.  Barbarians  and  savages,  the  Esquimaux,  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  the  Southern  New  Hollanders, 
have  all  been  known  to  trace  upon  the  snow,  the  sand,  or  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  pretty  accurate  outlines  of  remote  mountain 
ranges,  of  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
thus  affording  help  to  the  bewildered  explorer,  and  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  colonist.  The  rude  designs  of  barbarians  are  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  they  pretend  to  go,  they  are 
little  inferior  in  execution  to  the  drawing  of  maps  before  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  most  civilized  nations.  In  neither 
case  did  the  skill  of  the  draughtsman  correspond  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  wanderer.  Among  these  civilized  nations,  maps  of 
early  date  are  often  studded  with  ‘  elephants  instead  of  towns 
and  in  all  of  them  rivers  and  mountains,  and  other  objects,  arti¬ 
ficial,  as  well  as  natural,  arc  scattered  so  much  at  random  as  to 
do  little  more  than  betray  the  slow  progress  of  the  geographer 
from  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 

Classical  maps  were  of  various  forms:  s^)mc  were  circular, 
somewhat  like  our  hemisphere,  of  which  an  example  seems  to 
exist  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  in  France,  in  a  manuscript 
copy  of  ‘  Pomponius.Mela’ ;  some  arc  quadrangular,  but  twenty 
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times  longer  than  they  are  wide,  of  which  sort  are  the  Peutingcr 
Tablet,  preserved  in  Vienna,  and  supposed  to  be  copied  from  an 
original  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  ;  some  are  almost  square, 
guch  as  those  described  by  Cosmas,  in  the  ‘  Indico-pleustes/  in 
the  sixth  century. 

One  of  the  first  class,  but  not  begun  to  be  constructed  proba¬ 
bly  before  the  thirteenth  century,  and  completed  in  the  fourteeth, 
the  exceedingly  curious  map  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Hereford,  does  not  more  exactly  represent  the  uncouth  execu¬ 
tion  of  Roman  maps,  from  which  it  must  have  been  modified, 
than  it  faithfully  portrays  the  clumsy  works  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  copyists,  misnamed  geographers,  did  not  cease  servilely 
to  multiply  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  ‘  Hereford  Map  ’  is  a  rich  record  of  errors  upon  various 
topics, — in  geography,  in  natural  history,  and,  above  all,  in 
ethnology.  In  it  a  single  stream  connects  the  Atlantic,  or  North 
Sea,  with  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Black  Sea  itself  is  a  mere  river ; 
the  Niger  rises  near  the  Atlantic  in  a  lake,  and  runs  far  south 
of  the  Nile,  an  inland  river  both  ways ;  the  Mediterranean  is 
clustered  with  islands  from  Gibraltar  to  Sicily,  and  one  of  them 
half  blocks  up  the  Straits  ;  the  Pyrenees  stretch  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  Normandy;  Ireland  is  divided  in  twain  by  a  strait 
from  cast  to  west;  and  Jerusalem  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Old 
World.  To  these,  among  many  mistakes,  another  is  to  be  added, 
which  is  more  innocent  but  not  less  gross,  made  by  the  monkish 
draftsman.  The  three  quarters  of  the  world  to  which  the  map  is 
limited  are  marked  by  illuminated  names.  A^ia  is  correct ;  but 
Africa  stands  in  the  place  of  Europa  ;  Europa  in  the  place  of 
Africa  ;  an  error  that  no  gilder  of  our  day  could  possibly 
commit,  so  distinct  are  the  two  continents,  and  their  white  and 
black  people,  now  in  all  men’s  minds.  In  natural  history,  this 
map  presents  us  with  the  mermaid  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
unicorn  in  Africa,  flying  dragons  everywhere ;  and  all  exact  pro¬ 
totypes  of  what  now  exist  only  in  coat  armour ;  whilst  real 
animals — bears  and  monkeys — little  known  to  our  ancestors,  are 
distributed  about  the  earth  with  as  little  regard  to  truth  as  was 
felt  in  forming  those  creations  of  fancy.  In  ethnology,  it  care¬ 
fully  registers  the  headless  men  with  their  eyes  in  the  breasts, 
and  the  four-eyed,  ever-waking  Ethiopians. 

But  even  the  monstrous  errors  and  the  blunders  which  deform 
the  ‘  Hereford  Map,*  are  valuable  illustrations  of  fiction,  and  as 
throwing  light  on  the  progress  and  decline  of  erroneous  opinions. 
In^  it,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  represented  bodily  the  fabulous 
beings,  which  from  popular  belief  had  passed  into  our  olden  poetry. 
It  may  even  be  supposed,  without  a  very  violent  stretch  of  ima¬ 
gination,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  school-boy  rambles  from 
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Shrewsbury ;  and  Milton,  after  revelling  in  his  bright  dreams  at 
Ludlow,  where  his  ‘Comus’  was  acted  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Lord  W arden  of  the  Marches,  eagerly  studied  the  storied 
antiquities  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  This  illuminated  picture  of 
the  Old  World  would  deeply  interest  the  gifted  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  the  patron  of  navigation  at  its  dawn  among  us,  and 
the  friend  of  Raleigh  and  of  adventure  in  the  recently  discovered 
New  One.  Milton  would  be  even  more  strongly  attracted  by 
the  fabled  transactions  and  strange  fictions,  in  which  this  map 
abounds ;  and  to  such  a  source  may  reasonably  be  traced  the 
learned  imagery  so  remarkable  in  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’ 

The  map  also  contains  numerous  correct  names,  with  which 
ancient,  profane,  and  sacred  history,  may  be  read  with  advantage. 
Moreover,  it  supports  very  curiously  an  opinion  that  prevailed 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  greatly  influenced  the  spirit  of  adventure 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  America.  That 
opinion  was,  that  the  sea  is  small,  covering  but  one-seventh  of 
the  earth,  the  other  six-sevenths  being  land.  Baron  Von  Hum¬ 
boldt  attributes  the  reliance  of  Columbus  upon  this  opinion, 
which  encouraged  his  projected  voyage,  to  his  familiarity  with  a 
work  of  Cardinal  D’CEilly,  in  which  it  was  founded  upon  the 
doubtful  authority  of  Esdras.*  Probably  the  great  navigator, 
who  is  known  to  have  constructed  maps  skilfully  enough  to  sell 
them,  w^as  acquainted  with  many  other  works  on  the  subject, 
among  which  would  be  such  as  that  at  Hereford.  It  even 
represents  the  old  ^  ocean  stream  ’  as  a  reality,  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  w  hich  expression  contributed,  says  Von  Humboldt,  much 
to  the  error  respecting  the  smallness  of  the  sea.f 

But  it  is  by  no  means  solely  as  an  example  of  the  geographical 
art,  that  the  ‘  Hereford  Map  *  deserves  attention.  In  another 
point  of  view  it  has  much  intrinsic  value.  Geography  was 
relied  upon  at  the  period,  to  aid  in  promoting  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  The  Crusades  had  declined,  although  their  spirit 
w^  far  from  being  extinguished.  The  peaceful  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  were  struggling  to  take  their  place  along  with  the 
benevolent  enterprise  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  explorer.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartar  Church  flourished  in  the  remote 
East,  unprotected  by  arms;  and  in  1813,  Raymond  Lully,  of 
Majorca,  after  twenty  years  of  incredible  labour,  succeeded  in  en- 
even  a  warlike  pope,  Clement  V.,  to  enjoin  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages  throughout  Europe  expressly  to  advance  the 
evangelization  of  mankind  by  persuasion,  not  by  force.  Maps 
were  perceived  to  be  indispensable  to  facilitate  the  completion  of 
a  work  already  greatly  advanced.  Roger  Bacon  had  pointed 


•  EfidraA  vi.  42 — 50.  t  Cosmof,  pp.  310 — 463. 
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out  their  value.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  worship 
of  the  Arabians,  to  whom  maps  were  familiar,  and  whose  intel. 
lectual  acquirements  kept  pace  with  the  extent  and  the  rapidity 
of  their  conquests  ;  and  he  readily  adopted  the  better  feelings  of 
his  contemporaries,  which  permitted  tlie  improvement  of  Chris¬ 
tians  from  the  science  of  infidels.* 

The  ‘  Hereford  Map  ’  was  evidently  constructed  under  the 
infiuencc  of  this  missionary  spirit.  It  represents  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  crown  the  Saviour  is  drawn  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  ‘  the  whole  race  of  mankind,’  in  the  persons 
of  a  few  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  tbe  known  earth ;  a  de¬ 
sign  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  key  to  the  entire  work. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the  pictorial  frontispiece 
of  the  delivery  of  their  commissions  to  the  three  geographers 
named  in  it.  The  sovereign  who  issued  the  original  commis¬ 
sion  w’as  the  Roman  emperor,  either  J ulius  Caesar  or  Augustus ; 
the  same  commissioners  arc  mentioned  by  the  Latin  author, 
Aithicus.  In  the  map,  the  Pope’s  triple  crowm  is  set  on  the 
Emperor’s  head  ;  and  a  text  from  the  Gospel  is  substituted  for 
the  instructions  to  the  geometricians.  It  is  no  small  deduction 
from  the  pure  missionary  character  of  this  papal  work  of  geo¬ 
graphy,  that  it  extravagantly  maintains  the  old  pretensions  of 
imperial  Rome,  by  Jiffixing  to  an  image  of  the  city  the  following 
motto  in  monkish  verse  : — 

‘  Roma,  caput  mundi,  tenet  orbis  prena  rotundi.’ 

Rome,  the  universal  queen,  curbs  the  nations  with  her  reins. 

This  offers  a  lesson  not  to  be  lost.  A  world  in  ruins,  of  which 
this  map  is  a  faint  picture,  attests  the  evil  character  of  this  vaunt, 
whether  understood  in  a  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  sense.  The 
improvement  of  mankind  has  been  awfully  retarded  by  conse- 
Quences  invariably  attendant  upon  the  conqueror’s  successes — by 
tae  vengeance  that  has  in  all  ages  pursued  the  ambitious  ol  all 
denominations. 

In  *  The  University  Atlas,  or  Historical  Maps  of  the  Middle 
Ages,’  publishing  by  Mr.  Gover,  the  geography  of  the  period  to 
w’hich  tiie  Hereford  Map  belongs,  is  produced  in  a  very  different 
shape.  The  correct  outline  oi  England,  for  example,  is  given, 
not  the  grotesque  delineation  of  the  unskilled  draftsmen  of  that 
period  ;  and  upon  this  correct  outline  we  find  its  vast  forests,  its 
scanty  population,  and  antique  divisions.  The  two  specimens 
published,  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  under  the 
Anglo-Normans,  very  great  improvements  upon  Henry’s  maps 
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of  the  same  sort,  famish  a  good  idea  of  this  work,  which  will 
be  a  most  valuable  companion  to  the  ‘  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages.’  A  similar  map  of  Europe  at  the  Reformation,  has 
proceeded  from  the  same  press. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
that  great  changes  began  to  be  made  in  the  old  maps.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  were  consumed  before  very  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  them.  During  this  period  science  went  hand  in  hand  W’ith 
the  spirit  of  Christian  conversion.  Gassendi,  who  divided  with 
Descartes  the  world  of  philosophy,  recognised  the  important 
contributions  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  geo¬ 
graphical  progress ;  and  Baron  Humboldt  has  selected  the  Jesuit 
Acosta,  who  then  wrote  on  the  geography  of  America,  as  the 
object  of  his  unqualified  eulogy.  Bernhard  Varen,  who  was 
included  in  the  same  eulogy,  and  whose  work  w^as  republished 
at  Cambridge  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  claimed  for  geography  a 
high  place  among  the  practical  sciences.  ‘  Knowledge  of  the 
earth  in  all  its  parts,*  he  says,  ‘  is  useful  to  the  divine,  philosopher, 
and  the  statesman ;  and  tends  to  increase  the  advantage  of  trade 
and  navigation,  the  two  great  sources  of  national  wealth.  It 
guides  the  mariner  with  marvellous  certainty  through  the  perils  of 
unknown  seas,  and  furnishes  the  traveller  in  the  remotest  regions 
with  means  of  exact  acquaintance  with  their  dangerous  climates 
and  more  dangerous  people.’  Sir  Isaac  Newton  published  an 
edition  of  Varen’s  book;  and  Baron  Humboldt,  who  estimates 
so  highly  its  importance,  himself  insists  upon  the  utility  of  vivid 
representations  of  all  natural  objects  to  the  eye  upon  maps,  of 
which  he  published  specimens. 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  maps  according  to 
these  ideas.  Those  of  Berghaus,  in  Germany,  of  Johnston,  in 
Edinburgh,  of  Milner,  in  London,  adopt  them  extensively,  and 
in  some  respects  improve  on  them.  Sanis  and  Bauerkeller  have 
proved  that  maps  may  be  made  in  relief  w  ith  great  advantage. 
M.  Langlois  also,  a  few  yoars  ago,  followed  by  M.  Guerin,  struck 
out  a  new  method  of  geography,  excellent  in  itself,  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  every  degree  of  improvement.  It  is  called  a  georama^ 
which  is  a  hollow^  sphere,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  surface 
of  the  w'hole  earth,  land  and  water,  represented  leithinstde  the 
globe.  The  effect  is  brilliant ;  and  the  g^rand  proportions  of 
such  vast  regions  as  China,  Russia,  and  the  South  Sea,  are  shown 
W'lth  an  exactness  as  complete  as  the  correct  conception  of  those 
proportions  is  new  to  the  most  practised  eye.  Baron  Humboldt 
warmly  approved  of  this  georama ;  and  recent,  most  marvellous 
improvements  of  the  dioramic  art  justify  sanguine  expectations, 
that  geography  may  one  day  be  presented  to  the  spectator  in  all 
the  splendour,  and  variety,  and  truth  of  nature. 

c  c  2 
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Already  very  ^eat  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  geo¬ 
metrical  construction  of  maps,  as  could  be  curiously  illustrated 
by  comparing  those  which  the  Dutch  settlers  had  to  guide  them 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1682 ;  and  the  scarcely  superior 
ones  of  Le  Vaillant,  and  Barrow,  with  those  furnished  to  colo¬ 
nists  at  the  present  day,  which,  w  ith  all  their  deficiencies,  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  their  predecessors.  By  these  changes 
they  have  become,  in  regard  to  whole  regions  where  civilization 
is  established,  beautiful  and  minute  representations  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  rivers,  and  roads,  cities  and  villages,  wdth  distances 
fixed,  so  that  the  traveller  is  at  no  loss  in  the  remotest  localities ; 
while  the  reader  in  his  closet  can  follow  the  march  of  armies, 
and  comprehend  the  influence  of  revolutions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  much  is  still  wanted 
to  render  the  construction  of  maps,  what  in  many  points  is 
indispensable  to  their  general  usefulness.  This  is  established  by 
positive  proof.  Session  after  session.  Parliament  expends  large 
sums  of  money  upon  them,  apparently  to  expose  our  defects  in 
a  science  requiring  only  judicious  application,  greatly  to  profit 
the  public  service.  For  example,  the  official  maps  of  Southern 
Africa  are  showm  in  the  very  last  Parliamentary  Papers*  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject,  to  have  been  extraordinarily  incorrect ;  and 
yet,  for  w^ant  of  knowledge,  that  unfortunate  region  is  to  this 
hour  a  prey  to  civil  violences  the  most  deplorable,  instead  of 
presenting  what  its  great  natural  advantages  promise,  an  example 
of  civilization  and  Christian  progress  that  might  be  appreciated 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Equator. 

The  late  Dr.  Arnold  lormed  an  admirable  idea  of  what  maps 
ought  to  be,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  ‘  Introductory  Lectures  on 
Modem  History’  (pp.  158 — 166).  We  should  be  glad  to 
extract  the  passage,  but  our  limits  forbid,  and  we  must  therefore 
coutent  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  it. 

The  Missionary  Maps  published  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  especially  the  improvements  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
other  maps,  realize  much  of  what  is  desirable.  But  on  one 
head,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  develop  completely  an 
admirable  conception  of  the  ancients  as  to  one  class  of  maps, 
however  imperfect  was  their  execution  of  it.  Our  Marine  Charts 
give  the  course  of  numerous  voyages,  but  there  they  end ;  w'hilst 
our  maps  present  no  distinctive  characters  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  or  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ancients,  on  the  contrary, 
at  least  coloured  their  seas,  pictured  the  prevailing  w'inds  upon 
them,  and  covered  them  with  fleets  and  fish. 

•Natal  Correspondence,  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1848;  No.  371, 
p.  78.  Obsenrations  of  the  Sunreyor-General  of  Natal,  on  the  extreme  in¬ 
correctness  of  the  official  maps. 
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If  what  they  did  is  unskilful,  it  may  still  be  asked,  why,  adopt¬ 
ing  their  motive  for  doing  it,  better  maj>s  should  not  be  formed 
of  the  ocean,  with  its  innumerable  and  wonderfully  various 
inhabitants  ;  with  the  fleets  upon  it,  the  hurricanes  that  make  it  so 
terrific,  its  forests  of  weeds,  its  climates,  from  the  sultry  Equator, 
to  the  cool  sand-banks,  and  icy  poles,  its  seasons,  and  life  every¬ 
where.  With  such  help,  great  truths  would  be  learned,  and 
become  familiar  to  practical  men. 

‘  It  is  not  known,*  says  Baron  Humboldt,  ‘  to  what  varying  depths  the 
oceanic  currents,  whether  hot  or  cold,  extend,  how  near  they  run  to  the 
bottom.  Sand-banks,  and  shoals,  outside  the  streams,  arc  mostly  re¬ 
cognisable,  as  the  excellent  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered,  by  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  water  over  them.  This  depression  of  temperature  appears 
to  me  to  be  connected  with  the  circumstance,  that  with  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  motion  to  the  neighbouring  ocean,  deep  cold  water  is  made  to 
rise  over  the  edges  of  the  banks,  and  to  mix  with  the  upper  warmer 
water.  My  immortal  friend.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascribed  the  phenomena,  from  which  seamen  can  frequently  draw  prac¬ 
tical  inferences  conducive  to  their  safety,  to  the  descent  of  the  superficial 
strata  of  water  cooled  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  these  remain  nearer 
the  surface,  because  the  shoal  prevents  them  sinking  to  a  greater  depth. 
The  thermometer  was  turned  by  Franklin  into  a  plumb-line;  fogs  are 
frequent  upon  banks  and  shoals ;  their  colder  water  causes  precipita¬ 
tions  of  the  vapour  dissolved  in  the  sea  air.  I  have  observed  such 
fogs  to  the  south  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Pacific,  indicating  the  outline 
of  shoals,  sharply  and  quite  distinctly  from  a  distance  They  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  like  air-pictures,  in  which  the  fashion  of  the 
sub-marine  bottom  is  reflected.  A  still  more  remarkable  influence  of 
these  cold  shallows  is  this,  that  they  produce  an  obvious  effect  upon 
the  superior  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  low 
coral,  or  sandy  islands.  Far  from  all  land,  in  the  high  seas,  when  the 
air  is  elsewhere  quite  clear,  clouds  are  frequently  seen  hovering  over 
the  spots  where  shoals  occur.  In  such  cases,  their  bearings  can  be 
taken  by  the  compass,  precisely  as  though  they  were  lofty  mountains, 
or  isolated  peaks.* — Cosmos^  p.  334. 

Thus  does  enlightened  observation  mark  the  means  of  filling 
up  a  map  of  the  ocean.  If  graphic  art  has  not  yet  done  cnougn 
with  this  *  lofty  image  of  the  Infinite  and  Endless,’  the  interest¬ 
ing  personal  reflections  of  this  grave  interpreter  of  nature,  show 
that  science  is  not  wanting  in  a  provision  of  materials,  as  well  as 
in  motives,  for  such  a  work  ;  and  our  mariners,  with  the  experience 
of  a  thousand  years,  should  turn  these  materials  to  account.  ‘  A 
peculiar  predilection  for  the  sea,*  he  says,  ‘  grateful  remembrances 
of  the  impressions  which  the  mobile  element  between  the  tropics, 
in  the  peace  and  silence  of  the  night,  or  raised  and  at  war  with 
the  winds,  has  left  upon  my  mind,  could  alone  have  induced  me 
to  speak  of  the  individual  enjoyment  upon  the  wide  waters,  before 
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referring  to  the  beneficial  influence  which  contact  with  the 
ocean  has  had  on  the  development  of  the  intelligence  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  various  nations ;  on  the  multiplication,  by  its  means,  of 
the  bonds  that  ought  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  human  family ; 
on  the  possibility  it  has  afforded  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  configuration  of  the  earth  and  its  parts ;  and  lastly,  on  the 
improvement  it  has  led  to  in  astronomy,  and  in  the  mathematical 
^d  natural  sciences  at  large.’ 

These  noble  objects  are  aimed  at  in  the  fine  Atlases  of  Johnston 
and  Milner,  but  they  are  defective  in  detail.  For  example,  they 
do  not  give  the  slightest  idea  of  the  great  South  Sea  fisheries,  lite¬ 
rally  swarming  with  ships,  and  now  about  to  be  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Enderby’s  important  settlement.  The  quaint  old  map  drawings 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  not  afford  much  instruction  at  tlie 
present  day,  but  their  ideas  might  be  adopted  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  the  fleets  which  cover  the  ocean,  be  seen  in  their  various 
seasons,  and  with  their  various  national  ensigns,  on  our  maps  of 
the  world.  With  these  material  proofs  before  our  eyes,  it  would 
not  so  often  be  attempted  to  give  a  false  character  to  our  supe¬ 
riority,  as  if  we  had  no  rivals  on  the  water  ;  and  then  the  20,000 
American  seamen,  sailing  annually  from  Columbia  river  to  Japan 
and  Cape  Horn,  would  stand  forth  as  so  many  monitors  to  our 


by  every  means  ingenuity  can  contrive. 

Our  mechanicians  do  not  fail  us  in  this  emergency.  Science 
is  ready  with  unhoped-for  resources.  As  books  are  now’  mul¬ 
tiplied  wdth  a  rapidity  and  cheapness  proportioned  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  to  whom  they  arc  a  necessary  of  intellectual  life, 
so  maps  may  be  produced  on  the  same  favourable  conditions. 
Mr.  Becker’s  Otttnigraph  has  effected  a  revolution  in  the  art  of 
map-making.  This  patented  instrument  will  produce  for  £4  4s., 
in  less  than  hco  weeks,  what  would  cost  twenty  w  eeks,  and 
£42  by  the  work  of  a  common  engraver.  Suppose,  there¬ 
fore,  a  map  would  cost  £50  engraving  by  handy  and  £3  155. 
per  thousand  for  paper  and  printing,  their  expense,  per  copy, 
would  be  one  shilling  and  a  penny  ;  whereas  the  engraving  by 
the  machine  would  be  £8,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  paper  and 
printing,  the  expense,  per  copy,  would  be  twopence  only.  An 
ingenious  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  saving  that  would  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  this  machine  in  the  map-making 
department  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Trinity  House,  the  Tithe 
Commission,  the  Sanitary  Boards,  and  other  public  bodies  ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  £^,000  a-year  would  thus  be  economized, 
while  the  maps  would  be  produced  in  a  much  superior  style. 

The  crowning  point  to  be  attained  in  order  to  complete  geoi- 
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graphical  instruction,  for  the  use  of  all  classes,  is  to  establish 
professorships  for  geography  in  all  our  universities  and  colleges. 
There  are  few  such  in  Europe.  In  Paris  there  is  one,  and  an¬ 
other  in  Berlin.  We  have  not  a  single  one.  Geography  is  taught 
everywhere ;  and  maps  of  all  sorts,  bad  and  good,  abound.  But 
even  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  Ireland,  with  their  scores  of  pro¬ 
fessorships,  will  make  this  science,  so  indispensable  to  a  maritime 
state,  a  mere  rider  upon  mathematics  or  history.  This  may  be 
easily  changed ;  and  then,  with  the  vast  materials  of  improve¬ 
ment  spread  over  the  country,  we  shall  see  a  means  of  exact 
knowledge  of  remote  things  established,  so  as  to  bring  them 
home  to  our  ow’n  doors  with  the  greatest  advantage. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  Democracy  in  France,  By  Monsieur  Quizot.  London: 

Murray.  1849. 

2.  History  of  the  Year  1848.  By  Walter  R.  Kelly,  Author  of  “  A 

Narrative  of  the  Revolution  of  February  1848.”  London:  Bogue. 

1849. 

3.  Austria.  By  Edward  Thompson,  Esq.  London:  Smith  and 

Elder.  1849. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  year,  we  appeared  to  be  wit¬ 
nessing  the  spring-tide  of  the  popular  cause,  which  for  a  time 
rose,  perpetually  threatening  to  submerge  despotisms  and  dy¬ 
nasties.  We  are  now  beholding  the  recession  of  the  waves, 
and  they  who  were  then  rendered  dumb  by  terror,  have 
recovered  heart,  and  are  chanting  songs  of  victory  over  the 
fallen  people.  But  is  it  certain,  that  the  reaction  they  celebrate 
is  to  be  the  final  movement  of  modern  society  {  Are  mankind 
to  make  no  further  progress,  because  there  is  oscillation  in  the 
political  pendulum  ?  The  action  of  society  advances,  like  time, 
whatever  fluctuations  there  may  be  in  the  processes  which  mark 
its  movement ;  and,  therefore,  we  would  counsel  the  advocates 
of  legitimacy,  the  partisans  of  divine  right,  the  worshippers  of 
principalities  and  powers,  the  hireling  and  servile  instruments 
of  oligarchies  and  privileged  classes,  to  moderate  their  joy,  and 
prepare  themselves  to  receive  with  equanimity  what  is  to  come 
next.  i,.  - 

If  we  take  Monsieur  Guizot  for  our  prophet,  and  accept  his 
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yaticiiuttioiis^  we  shall  believe  that  the  principle  of  democracy  is 
forthwith  to  be  annihilated  in  France.  This  ex-minister,  ex¬ 
professor,  and  ex-philosopher,  undertakes  voluntarily  to  prefi¬ 
gure  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  to  show  what  must,  and 
what  must  not,  take  place  there.  He  has  lived  long  and  ob¬ 
served  much;  he  has  had  considerable  experience  of  affairs, 
and  has  now  been  taughLby  the  best  of  all  teachers — adversity. 
Shall  we  not,  therefore,  listen  to  him?  Do  not  the  conductors 
of  the  reactionary  press  take  him  for  their  oracle;  and  daily, 
either  openly  or  tacitly,  expound  his  doctrines,  and  inculcate, 
with  more  vigour  than  judgment,  his  maxims  of  policy  ? 

It  is  very  questionable,  however,  whether  they  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  do  not 
regret,  as  highly  imprudent,  the  attack  he  has  made  on  demo¬ 
cracy.  In  these  cases,  they  say,  it  is  always  impolitic  to  show 
one’s  teeth  if  one  cannot  bite.  Now.  this  is  all  that  Monsieur 
Guizot  has  done.  He  has  proclaimed  his  hostility  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle ;  he  has  asserted  that  the  very  idea  of  it  must 
be  extirpated  from  French  society ;  he  has  endeavoured  to 
establish  its  connexion  with  the  poverty,  anarchy,  and  tem¬ 
porary  prostration,  of  his  country ; — and  having  done  this,  he 
is  compelled  to  leave  things  exactly  where  they  were,  having 
made  neither  converts  to  his  opinion,  nor  fresh  participators  of 
his  sympathies. 

They  who  expect  that  freedom  and  civilization,  which,  in  true 
political  science,  are  convertible  terms,  can  be  established  with¬ 
out  toil  or  sacrifice, — who  imagine,  that  when  nations  become 
weary  of  their  yoke,  they  have  only  to  rush  into  the  streets, 
raise  barricades,  and  overthrow  the  ministry  or  government  of 
the  hour, — who  fancy  that  revolutions  in  states,  are  like  the 
shifting  of  scenery  at  a  theatre,  and  that  w^hen  the  mechanical 
process  is  accomplished,  all  is  accomplished, — they  who  think 
thus,  we  say,  must  be  profoundly  disappointed  at  the  present 
condition  oi  the  popular  cause  throughout  Europe.  But  a  revo- 
I  lution  is  a  mental,  not  a  physical,  process.  The  application  of 

force  or  violence,  is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  intellectual  change.  The  conversion  of  the  mind 
having  been  accomplished,  is  signified  by  the  external  insurrec¬ 
tion,  which  must  inevitably  take  place,  sooner  or  later,  if  it  be 
not  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  previous  reform  of  institutions. 

The  great  question,  therefore,  to  be  at  present  decided,  is  not, 
whether  the  material  forces  of  democracy  be  equal  to  contend, 
on  the  Continent,  wdth  those  of  despotism ;  but  whether  or 
not  j^ublic  opinion  be  there  impregnated  by  the  democratic 
prinople.  If  it  be,  it  is,  as  far  as  the  ultimate  triumph  is  con¬ 
cerned,  of  little  moment,  whether  the  popular  cause  have  or 
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have  not  received  a  check.  Ideas  are  not  to  be  extinguished  like 
a  candle.  You  may  proscribe  them, — you  may  hoot  at  them, — 
you  may  denounce  their  propagators ; — ^but  when  you  have 
accomplished  all  this,  you  at  length  make  the  discovery,  that  they 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  indestructible.  Head  the  history  of 
the  diffusion  of  truth  in  all  ages.  Its  apostles,  few  and  despised 
at  first,  have  had  to  encounter  the  scorn  and  contumely  of  the 
world, — ^to  retire  to  obscure  places,  there  to  perform  the  rites  of 
the  hallowed  principles,  which  they  have  cherished  more  than 
their  lives.  By  degrees,  they  have  become  the  centres  of 
so  many  circles  of  intellectual  activity:  kindred  minds  have 
thronged  about  them.  Engaged  in  a  sacred  work,  they  have 
been  inspired  with  zeal,  have  preached  a  crusade  against  error 
and  ignorance ;  and  though  they  retired  weak,  have  come  for¬ 
ward  in  strength,  to  beat  down  opposition,  and  effect  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  mankind. 

Just  so  is  it  now.  There  are  but  two  great  principles  in  the 
world — the  principle  of  good,  and  the  principle  of  evil ;  and 
whatever  is  analogous  to  each,  rallies  round  and  proves  its 
affinity  to  it.  With  the  principle  of  good,  we  find  truth,  and  hu¬ 
manity,  and  freedom,  and  equal  rights  of  men,  and  whatever  else 
tends  to  give  Christianity  a  practical  application  in  this  world. 
With  the  principle  of  evil,  we  find  associated  error  and  super¬ 
stition,  religious  and  political,  pomp  and  power,  privileges  and 
inequalities,  and  whatever  else  tends  to  obstruct  the  aevelop- 
ment  of  Christianity : — *  therefore,  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them.* 

Between  these  two  we  must  make  our  election,  being  tho¬ 
roughly  persuaded  that  there  is  no  middle  course, — no  serving 
of  God  and  Mammon, — no  bowing  of  the  knee  before  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  accom¬ 
plishing  the  good  work  which  our  common  Father  hath  set  us. 
To  comprehend  the  rest  of  our  duty,  we  must  begin  by  disco¬ 
vering  what  is  our  duty  to  each  other;  and  really  it  is  this,  to 
assist  our  neighbours  in  the  discovery  of  goodness  and  truth, 
which,  in  a  political,  as  well  as  in  a  religious  sense,  must  effect 
their  deliverance.  ‘  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.*  Yet  how  little  is  this  knowledge  spread ! 
How  few  know  the  truth !  How  small  is  the  number  of  those 
who  have  emancipated  themselves  from  moral  bondage,  and 
taught  themselves  how  clearly  to  distinguish  between  what  by 
nature  is  lawful  and  what  is  unlawful, — between  actions  praise¬ 
worthy  in  themselves,  because  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  and  acts 
which,  when  properly  understood,  resolve  themselves  into  so 
many  acquiescences  in  idolatry, — the  worst  of  all  idolatries,  that 
of  ignorance  and  weakness. 
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Now,  it  is  the  object  of  democracy  to  destroy  civil  and  poli¬ 
tical  superstitions,  to  teach  men  their  true  relations  to  each  other 
to  put  to  flight  all  those  fictions  and  impostures  by  which  nations 
have  been  held  in  servitude,  and  to  restore  government  to  its 
original  use — that  of  administering  public  affairs  economicallv, 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.  This,  however,  is  the  idea  which, 
according  to  Monsieur  Guizot,  must  be  extirpated  in  France 
before  peace  and  order  can  be  restored.  Nor  is  he  at  all 
singular  in  his  opinion.  Thousands  of  his  countrymen,  whe¬ 
ther  in  or  out  of  office,  whether  educated  or  uneducated,  w  hether 
artizans  or  peasants,  share  the  same  conviction,  and  are  readv 
to  act  upon  it.  When  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  last  year, 
many  of  these  individuals  imagined,  that,  by  some  mysterious 
process,  all  the  evils  and  inconveniencies  of  society  were  to  be 
extinguished  at  once.  In  a  republic,  they  persuaded  them¬ 
selves,  there  would  be  no  collection  of  taxes,  no  pressure  of 
imposts,  no  interference  w'ith  any  man  or  any  action  whatsoever: 
Utopia  w’ould  be  realized.  For  such  a  consummation,  who 
would  not  fight, — who  would  not  die,  if  need  were  t 

By  degrees  it  was  perceived,  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  did  not  operate  like  a  magical  charm  ;  but  merely 
stated  the  fact  that  the  Monarchy  had  been  overthrown,  and 
that  institutions  of  a  more  popular  and  useful  character  were 
forthwith  to  be  organized  and  established  upon  its  ruins, — but 
that,  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  necessary  for  everybody  to 
pay  his  taxes,  to  take  up  arms  every  now  and  then  for  the  pur- 
]K)8e  of  putting  down  insurrection,  and  otherwise  to  perforin  all 
those  duties  w’hich  men  owe  the  state  for  the  protection  it 
affords  them. 

This  was  a  grievous  shock  to  the  Utopians,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  in  the  belief,  th.at  democracy  could  work  miracles,  main¬ 
tain  vast  armies  without  cost,  and  reconstruct  political  institu¬ 
tions — and  even  the  wdiole  fabric  of  civil  society  itself — without 
the  aid  of  time.  They  observed,  that  simultaneously  with  the 
faU  of  the  Monarchy,  had  occurred  a  great  stagnation  in  trade ; 
that  foreigners,  accustomed  to  spend  much  money  in  France,  had 
fled  to  their  own  countries ;  that  the  rich,  instead  of  buying, 
and  addicting  themselves  to  their  pleasures,  were  paralyzed  with 
terror,  and  kept  their  capital  as  much  as  possible  out  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Thereupon,  disappointed  and  irritated,  the  Utopians 
hastily  exclaimed,  that  democracy  could  work  no  miracle,  and 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  back  to  the  worship  of  the 
old  idol,— to  restore  the  Monarchy,  and  take  what  chances  it 
may  bring  along  with  it. 

In  this  opinion  they  were  carefully  confirmed  by  the  in¬ 
terested  partisans  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  who  proclaimed  lustily 
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the  failure  of  the  experiment,  and  insisted  that  democracy  was 
ruin.  But  how  was  the  Monarchy  to  be  restored?  Louis 
Philippe,  and  his  numerous  brood  of  princes,  had  so  glaringly 
displayed  the  white  feather  during  the  February  Revolution, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  think  of  him  or  them.  Dreary 
centuries  had  proved  the  incapacity  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons ; — and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  any  man  in  his  senses  would  accept  a  throne  with  an 
abyss  of  deficit  on  one  side,  and  the  guillotine  on  the  other.  In 
this  extremity,  nothing  better  could  be  thought  of  than  the 
restoration  of  the  imperial  dynasty, — not  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
but  with  certain  disguises,  reservations,  and  compoundings  with 
conscience.  It  would  be  a  good  beginning  to  make  a  member 
of  the  Buonaparte  family  President  of  the  Republic,  because, 
in  that  situation  he  w'ould  be  able  to  intrigue  with  his  friends, 
and  all  the  base  and  disaffected  throughout  France,  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  overthrow  of  those  institutions  which  both  they  and 
he  had  sworn  to  uphold. 

The  course  of  events  is  known  to  all.  General  Cavaignac, 
who  had  governed  with  moderation  for  several  months,  was 
rtiected,  together  with  Lamartine  and  Ledru  Rollin ;  and  an 
adventurer,  without  experience,  and  known  to  France  only  by 
his  follies,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  fill  the 
highest  situation  in  the  French  Republic.  Elevated  to  that 
lofty  position,  tw^o  courses  lay  before  him — he  could  either 
attempt  to  govern  the  Republic  in  conjunction  with  republicans, 
and  in  a  republican  spirit ;  or  steering  in  the  opposite  direction, 
he  could  ally  himself,  more  or  less  openly,  with  the  friends  of 
the  fallen  dynasties,  and  pave  the  w’ay  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Monarchy. 

But  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  common 
sense,  though,  to  borrow^  a  French  expression,  he  does  not  stand 
on  a  level  with  the  situation  in  which  he  is  ])laced.  He  knows 
that  the  legitimists  are  not  his  friends,  and  that  the  Grleanists  are 
his  bitter  enemies,  and  that,  consequently, if  a  throne  be  re-erected 
by  them,  or  in  conjunction  with  them,  it  will  not  be  in  order  that 
he  may  sit  upon  it.  They  desire  to  make  what,  in  vulgar  par¬ 
lance,  is  denominated  a  cat’s-paw  of  him,  and  therefore  he  dis¬ 
trusts  their  counsels.  But  why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  he 
not  take  refuge  among  republicans  ?  Simply  for  this  reason, 
that  he  hopes,  during  his  presidentship,  to  resuscitate  the  im¬ 
perial  prejudices  of  France  to  create  a  powerful  party  of  his 
own,  and  to  convert  the  republic. into  a  despotism,  with  himself 
at  Its  head.  That  he  has  made  much  progress  in  this  course 
does  not  appear,  since,  though  several  journals  in  this  country, 
re-echoing  the  affirmations  of  the  least  reputable  in  France,  main- 
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tidn  the  affirmative,  there  is  a  good  reason  for  doubting  their 
decisions,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  stronghold  of  democracy  is  knowledge,  whether  imparted 
by  education,  or  acquired  by  personal  experience.  All  the  world 
over,  the  people  have  become  democratic  in  proportion  to  their 
instruction,  and  have  never  retrograded,  until  corrupted  by  vice, 
or  overwhelmed  by  irresistible  force.  In  France,  it  is  obvious  that 
knowledge  is  being  gradually  diffused.  Even  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage,  though  suddenly  acquired,  and  con¬ 
verted  almost  at  its  birth  to  a  very  pernicious  use,  will  tend  to 
awaken  the  thirst  for  political  knowledge,  and  contribute  towards 
its  acquisition.  Eve^where  people  are  laying  aside  the  habits  of 
frivolity,  and  applying  themselves  to  political  discussion;  and 
though  their  first  decisions  may  be  wrong,  though  they  may 
fooli^y  prefer  an  adventurer  to  a  statesman,  though  they  may 
coquette  with  the  monarchical  notions,  or  even  fall  into  the 
error  of  a  restoration,  the  principle  will,  in  the  end,  triumph 
over  prejudice,  and  democracy  be  avenged  of  its  impugners. 

Observe  what  is  taking  place  everyw^here  throughout  the 
country.  The  partisans  of  opposite  opinions  are  in  the  field 
against  each  other,  exploding  occasionally  in  violence,  taking 
refuge  in  insurrections,  and  in  the  use  of  those  weapons  which 
Frenchmen  are  so  apt  to  prefer  to  logic.  But  has  it  not 
been  thus  for  the  last  sixty  years  ?  And  will  any  one  pretend 
that  the  cause  of  democracy  has  retrograded  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
a  sensible  man  to  read  the  records  of  the  six  troubled  years, 
extending  from  1789  to  1795,  without  being  convinced  that  the 
French  people  of  those  days  were  far  less  capable  of  living  under 
republican  institutions,  than  our  contemporaries,  the  fellow-citizens 
of  Louis  Buonaparte  ?  What  was  called  a  republic  then,  w^as  a  wild 
and  fearful  dream,  in  which  the  revolution  was  beheld  devouring 
her  own  children.  Externally,  moreover,  she  was  at  war  with 
all  mankind,  threatening  and  threatened,  daily  giving  and  taking 
injuries,  and  always  ready, at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  plunge  in  self- 
defence  into  the  most  sanguinary  excesses.  Now  if  she  be  not 
entirely  at  peace  wuthin,  she  is  completely  unmolested  from 
without.  England  is  in  alliance  with  her,  and  looks  upon  her 
attempts  at  self-government  with  friendly  approval.  Free  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  behold  without  envy  the  emancipation  of  others ; 
nay,  not  only  without  envy,  but  with  extreme  satisfaction.  Every 
circumstance,  therefore,  is  favourable  to  the  establishment  of 
democracy  in  France  ;  but  should  the  experiment  be  at  present 
unsuccessful,  we  must  not  conclude  that  she  is  never  to  be  free, 
but  that  she  has  snatched  prematurely  at  liberty,  and  requires  to 
be  furAer  disciplined  and  enlightened  by  suffering,  beiore  she 
can  raise  herself  to  the  level  of  free  institutions. 
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That  French  society  is  in  an  unsound  state,  may  meanwhile 
be  inferred  from  the  efforts  of  the  Communists  and  Socialists  at 
im)>regnating  it  with  the  spirit  of  their  theories.  M.  Guizot 
U  eloquent  in  his  attack  on  these  gentlemen,  who,  often  estimable 
and  well  disposed,  yet  advocate  opinions  which,  if  acted  upon, 
would  bring  down  the  whole  social  fabric  about  their  ears.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  some  advantages  may  arise  out  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  new  theories  ;  and  as  chemistry  profited  by  the 
researches  of  alchemy,  so  politics  and  political  economy  may  profit 
by  the  researches  of  the  Communist  and  Socialist  schools.  Still 
they  and  their  doctrines  must  be  regarded  among  the  antagonist 
forces  of  democracy,  which  it  will  have  to  overthrow  and  dissipate 
utterly  before  it  can  establish  its  claims.  We  are  aware  that  the 
republic,  democratic  and  social,  is  a  favourite  rallying  cry  among 
die  friends  of  freedom  in  France  ;  but  as  the  light  of  knowledge 
is  more  diffused,  it  will  teach  them  to  separate  the  democratic 
republic  from  the  social,  and  to  believe  that  while  one  is  a  great 
reality,  fraught  with  abundant  blessings  to  mankind,  the  other  is 
a  fantastic  dream,  originating  in  enthusiastic  minds,  but  not  to 
be  realized  anywhere  beneath  the  moon. 

If  we  proceed  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  observe  the  Teutonic 
l>opulation8,  we  shall  find  them  all  striving,  after  the  example  of 
France,  to  frame  for  themselves  constitutions  more  or  less  favour¬ 
able  to  liberty.  But  there  also  the  principle  of  reaction  has 
been  at  work  more  effectually,  as  it  may  seem,  than  elsewhere, 
though  if  we  probe  things  to  the  bottom,  we  may  possibly  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Germans  are  no  less  resolutely  determined  than 
their  neighbours,  to  keep  what  they  have  gained,  and  to  gain 
whatever  else  their  condition  may  require.  Of  course,  if  any 
one  object  to  us  the  bloody  victory  gained  over  the  people  at 
Vienna,  the  similar  triumph  of  the  retrograde  movement  at 
Berlin,  and  the  stagnation  produced  by  these  catastrophes  in  all 
the  minor  states,  we  shall  be  ready  at  once  to  acknowledge  the 
facts.  In  reality,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  shot  and  shells  of 
Prince  Windischgratz,  and  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  did  much  execu¬ 
tion  among  the  Viennese ;  that  the  Imperialists  assassinated  Mes- 
senhauser,  Blum,  and  others ;  and  that  fighting  is  now  going  on 
in  Hungary,  though  with  what  results  time  only  can  discover. 
It  is  no  less  certain  that  General  Wrangell  has  repressed  the 
people  of  Berlin,  and  that  a  sort  of  reign  of  terror  has  for  some 
time  prevailed  throughout  Germany ;  but  if  we  carefully  examine 
the  political  horizon,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  cloud  is  becoming 
less  dense ;  that  light  is  here  and  there  breaking  through  the  pall 
of  vapour  ;  and  in  one  word,  that  the  storm  is  passing  away. 

Even  as  things  now  stand,  however,  something  has  been 
achieved  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  our  reactionary  journalists  do  well. 
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of  course,  to  fall  back  upon  the  ancient  delusions  of  Europe,  and 
to  exalt  imperial  pomp  and  the  pride  of  repeal  pretensions  as  far 
as  events  and  circumstances  will  permit.  Tliey  do  but  labour  in 
their  vocation.  It  is  their  cue  to  invest  the  political  farce  \^ith  as 
much  as  they  can  of  the  grandeur  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  excite 
the  regret  of  mankind  that  things  so  magnificent  should  be  passing 
away.  But,  unluckily,  we  have  memories  from  which  it  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obliterate  all  recollection  of  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg,  of 
the  frightful  police  which  hung  upon  Austria  like  the  night-mare, 
of  the  stupid  ostentation  and  cruel  pedantry  of  Frederick  William, 
which  cost  Prussia  so  many  brave  lives,  and  gave  so  vast  an  inherit¬ 
ance  of  revenge.  These  are  things  which  our  memories  will  cling 
to.  We  look  for  the  justification  of  what  has  been  achieved  bv 
the  democracy  in  the  previous  condition  of  society,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  find  it  there.  What  creates  our  wonder  is,  that  a  people 
so  depressed  and  degraded,  should  have  exhibited  so  much 
virtue,  so  much  self-devotion,  so  much  enlightened  attachment 
to  freedom,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  and  other  parts  of 
Austria  have  done.  That  they  should  run  into  some  excesses  was 
to  have  been  foreseen.  Consider  what  was  their  mental  condition 
before  the  revolution,  with  all  the  sources  of  knowledge  from 
which  they  could  draw  poison  around  them,  with  morals  system¬ 
atically  corrupted,  with  religion  converted  into  a  state  engine, 
with  every  institution  of  domestic  life  prostituted  in  the  service 
of  the  court.  The  atmosphere  of  espionage  spread  over  every¬ 
thing  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  plague.  The  father  betrayed 
the  son,  and  the  son  betrayed  the  father  ;  the  husband  betrayed 
his  wife,  and  the  wife  her  husband ;  even  the  sanctuary  of  a 
mother’s  breast  was  not  sacred  from  the  contamination  of  the 
imperial  system. 

()ut  of  this  sty  of  iniquity,  out  of  this  worse  than  Circean 
bondage,  out  of  this  sink  of  infamy,  treachery,  and  crime,  did 
the  people  of  Vienna  emerge  when  they  rose,  last  Marcli,  in 
arms,  and  shattered  the  tyranny  w  hich  it  had  taken  centuries  to 
construct.  Blind  to  all  this,  the  enemies  of  democracy  arc  only 
quick  sighU'd  w  hen  the  point  is  to  discover  the  defects  of  the 
|>opular  element.  That  it  is  liable  to  the  common  conditions  of 
humanity  is  too  true.  Democracy,  with  all  its  justice,  with  all 
its  truth,  with  all  its  good  will  towards  men,  cannot  proceed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature.  It  has  to  operate  upon 
and  with  imperfect  beings,  and  their  imperfections  are  then  most 
visible  when  they  have  suddenly  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  despot¬ 
ism.  Having  been  taught  evil  lessons,  men  do  not  suddenly  rise 
to  good  when  called  upon  to  punish  their  leaders,  but  practise, 
sometimes,  the  w’ickedness  they  have  been  taught 

I  hus  it  has  been  in  Germany.  But  whoever  supposes  that 
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the  condition  of  that  country  has  been  deteriorated  by  the  late 
revolutions  must  have  small  faith  in  human  nature,  or  the  author 
of  iu  In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  destruction  of  the  old 
form  of  society  did  not  proceed  from  ignorance,  but  from  know¬ 
ledge.  In  spite  of  kings  and  kaisers,  education  had  made 
progress  there.  Even  the  pedantic  study  of  antiquity,  for 
pedantic  it  always  was,  inspired  them  with  the  wish  to  cast  off 
tlie  barbarous  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  and  realize  something  like 
the  state  of  things  of  which  they  read  in  their  school-books, 
'fhe  Germans  approached  republicanism  through  the  arts ;  they 
admired  the  poetry  and  sculpture  of  Athens,  and  asked  themselves 
under  what  king  or  emperor  those  glorious  creations  came  to 
light.  The  answ'cr  they  found  w  as  that  the  arts  never  flourish 
but  under  popular  governments,  that  patronage  is  poison  to  them, 
and  the  love  of  literature,  and  painting,  and  sculpture,  thus 
opened  the  door  to  democracy.  Artists  and  authors  were  weary 
of  being  slaves,  weary  of  bowing  the  knee  at  a  levee,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  like  paupers  on  the  alms  contemptuously  cast  to  them 
by  the  great.  They  said  they  would  serve  the  people  from  whom 
they  sprang,  and  with  whom  were  all  their  honest  sympathies, 
'fhe  students  had  read  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides,  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  Athenian  Bema  awakened  patriotism  in  Ger¬ 
man  hearts.  Of  this  no  one  can  doubt  who  recollects  that  in 
all  the  insurrections  and  troubles  of  Germany,  the  students  have 
been  foremost. 


But  the  spre«ad  of  knowledge  has  not  been  checked  by  the  late 
revolutions.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  world  of  literature,  art, 
and  science,  has  been  thrown  open  to  those  wdio  could  previously 
only  venture  into  some  of  its  dim  and  murky  by-wjiys.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  alone  will  be  worth  a  dozen  such  revolutions. 
No  doubt,  in  the  use  of  this  liberty,  our  neighbours  will  commit 
some  errors  and  excesses  at  first,  mistaking  license  for  freedom, 
and  violence  for  strength.  But  in  politics,  as  in  the  arts,  practice 
makes  j)erfecf.  Experience  will  gradually  teach  them  the  best 
means  of  defending  their  rights,  and  of  conquering  those  which 
may  still  be  withheld  from  them.  But  it  is  a  truth  not  sufficiently 
recogniwd,  that  the  intemperance  of  the  press  exists  almost 
always  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  mass  of  the  abuses  it 
has  to  combat.  It  is  like  a  torrent  of  water  rushing  at  a  dam — 
while  the  obstacle  continues  to  obstruct,  there  are  swelling,  turbu¬ 
lent  w'hirlpools,  foaming,  dashing,  noise,  and  confusion.  But 
when  the  waters  have  made  their  way  over,  levelled  the  mound, 
and  found  or  formed  an  adequate  channel  for  their  passage,  they 
subside  into  tranquillity,  and  flow  peaceably  and  noiselessly  along. 

Now,  in  Germany,  there  is  still  much  to  be  reformed,  and 
much  to  be  overthrown,  by  public  opinion.  It  has  got  rid,  in 
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part,  of  hereditary  nobility ;  it  has  annihilated  many  privile^^es, 

It  has  approached  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  society, 
and  begun  to  separate  them  from  those  false  principles  with 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  confounded.  But  as  a  democratic 
organ  it  has  still  much  to  accomplish,  and  it  will  only  be  when 
it  has  done  its  work,  destroyed  the  institutions  which  ought  to 
perish,  and  imparted  firmness  and  stability  to  those  which  ought 
to  endure,  that  it  will  assume  a  temperate  and  rational  character, 
and  substitute  logic  for  invective  and  passion. 

If  there  were  those  who  wished  that  Germany  should  pursue 
any  other  course  than  that  which  it  has  resdly  taken,  they 
must  have  reasoned  from  their  wishes,  not  from  experience.  We 
do  not  impute  it  to  our  neighbours  as  a  fault,  that  they  com¬ 
menced  their  revolution  by  bringing  in  play  the  prejudices  of 
race,  and  agitating  the  question  of  Teutonic  unity.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  combat  one  delusion  by  another,  and  to  put  for¬ 
ward  destructive  opinions,  whose  proper  tendency  is  to  beget 
anarchy,  in  order  that  out  of  the  chaos  thus  produced,  harmony 
may  afterwards  be  evolved.  Of  course,  we  feel  no  respect  for  the 
idea  of  German  unity,  which  would  be  as  detrimental  to  Germany 
itself  as  it  would  be  mischievous  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Bound 
together  in  one  political  scheme,  the  chances  of  the  German 
States  would  be  reduced  indefinitely,  since  the  fortune  of  one 
must  be  the  fortune  of  all,  whereas,  divided  into  many,  their 
chances  of  progress  rise  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  or 
perhaps  higher,  since  they  have  the  additional  incentive  of 
rivalry  and  emulation.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  in  every  sense 
of  the  term,  that  Germany  cannot  be  amalgamated  into  one  body, 
to  realize  the  dreams  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  and  assume 
the  lead,  as  its  inhabitants  flattered  themselves,  in  the  affairs  of 
Christendom.  The  peculiar  interests  of  their  princes  will  effectu¬ 
ally  prevent  such  union.  Already  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
spoken  out,  and  elicited  an  equally  frank  opinion  from  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  coveted  the  post  of  honour 
for  himself,  not  because  it  w’as  the  post  of  honour,  but  because 
it  was  the  post  of  profit,  and  finding  he  could  not  secure  it,  now 
maintains  there  shall  be  no  such  post  at  all.  Here,  then,  we 
have  tolerable  security  against  the  realization  of  the  boasted 
union  of  Germany,  which  was  to  destroy  British  supremacy  in 
Europe,  and  also  ruin  British  trade. 

^  Nevertheless,  the  real  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
disunion  are,  the  enlightenment  and  political  emancipation  of 
Germany,  in  which  the  genuine  spirit  of  democracy  will  prevail 
in  proportion  to  its  deliverance  from  the  fatal  idea  of  unity,  con¬ 
nected,  as  it  was,  with  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  furious  paMion 
for  supremacy.  Democracy,  as  our  neighbours  must  learn,  is,  in 
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its  Tery  nature,  pacific,  addicted  to  industry,  favourable  to  trade, 
maternal  towards  the  arts,  and,  above  all  things,  interested  in  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge — that  is,  knowledge  of  men’s  rights, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  ensured  against  the  attacks 
of  pride  and  privilege. 

Let  us  not,  by  what  we  have  said,  be  understood  to  maintain 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Germany  will  henceforward  be  un¬ 
impeded,  and  that  her  inhabitants  have  now  only  to  put  laurels  on 
their  brow,  and  chant  songs  of  triumpK  Our  opinion  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  W e  think  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  but  that  the  last 
dust  of  the  feudal  structure  must  be  swept  clean  out  of  Germany 
before  its  internal  prosperity  can  be  ensured,  or  its  natural  in¬ 
fluence  among  surrounding  nations  thoroughly  established.  To 
have  begun  well,  however,  as  the  Germans  will  have  learned  from 
classical  authority,  is  to  have  half  finished.  Their  rabble  of  kings 
and  kaisers  have  been  rendered  uncomfortable  by  being  made  to 
brook  the  vicinity  of  institutions  with  which,  secretly,  feudalism 
has  an  internecine  war.  Nobility  is  a  sort  of  second  life  to 
monarchy,  and  yet  hereditary  nobility  has  been  as  good  as 
abolished  in  Germany.  Other  things,  likewise,  have  been  done, 
whicli  show  in  what  direction  the  wind  of  change  sets,  and 
encourage  us  in  the  belief  that  the  good  day  is  not  only  coming, 
but  coming  speedily.  To  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and  show 
that  even  his  best  and  noblest  principles  are  not  entirely  free 
from  alliance  with  their  opposites,  we  find  that  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  attempting  to  achieve  democracy  for  themselves,  they 
are  labouring  beyond  the  Alps  to  deprive  another  nation  even  of 
the  commonest  rights  of  humanity.  The  Germans  in  Germany 
are  altogether  different  from  the  Germans  in  Italy ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  sympathize  with  the  former,  while  we  detest  the 
latter.  Here  they  are  tyrants  and  oppressors,  insolent  in  their 
northern  barbarism,  and  eager  to  trample  a  more  social  and 
generous  people  in  the  dust ;  hitherto  not  without  success.  Ren¬ 
dered  masters  of  Lombardy  by  the  treachery  of  Carlo  Alberto, 
they  have  resumed  the  practice  of  cruelty,  torturing  women  and 
children,  plundering  property,  and  committing  various  atrocities, 
which  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  name. 

Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  supreme  in  Milan, 
and  masters  of  Lombardy,  but  without,  at  the  same  time,  being 
able  to  re-conquer  Venice,  which,  whether  she  endure  or  not,  has 
displayed  an  honourable  attachment  to  Republican  Institutions. 
Elsewhere,  also,  the  bare  association  of  any  prince  or  institution 
with  Austrian  influence  is  highly  prejudicial,  if  not  fatal  to  him 
or  it.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  lay  much  stress  on  the 
temporary  moves  and  counter-moves  which  take  place  in  a  period 
of  revolution ;  on  the  flight  or  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tos.- 
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cany ;  on  the  alternate  victories  of  the  Parliament  and  King  at 
Naples;  on  the  changes  of  Ministry  in  Piedmont;  on  the  transient 
insurrections  in  the  smaller  states,  or  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  at  Home.  These  things  acquire  significance  only  bv 
acquiring  permanence,  for  it  then  appears  that  the  thing  possessed 
energy  to  defend  itself  externally,  as  well  as  to  organize  itself 
within. 

What  we  chiefly  fear  is  foreign  intervention,  which  may  check 
the  native  spirit  of  the  Italians,  and  entirely  unfit  them  for  pro¬ 
secuting  the  great  design  of  conquering  their  own  liberties.  It 
is,  consequently,  to  be  hoped  that  all  those  Italian  States  which 
feel  within  themselves  a  republican  spirit,  will  proclaim  the 
republic  at  once.  Haste  now  is  prudence.  Though  Eng¬ 
land  will  not  assist  other  nations  in  giving  birth  to  democracy, 
she  will  recognise  the  thing  when  it  has  come  into  the  world, 
and  has  been  legitimately  baptized.  This,  Lord  Palmerston, 
without  circumlocution,  told  Parliament  the  other  day.  Yet, 
if  consulted,  our  Ministers  would  probably  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  regal  government,  as  they  did  in  Greece,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  country,  and  as  they  have  recently  done  in  Sicily,  with  no 
result  as  yet. 

.  The  correspondents  of  the  reactionary  press,  meanwhile,  fight 
gallantly  for  their  cause,  making  use  of  all  manner  of  weapons, 
even  the  most  dishonourable,  in  its  service.  They  have,  appa¬ 
rently,  large  faith  in  legitimacy,  w^hich  is  not  unnatural,  seeing 
that  experience  has  show  n  it  to  have  nine  lives,  like  a  cat.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  doubted  whether  it  be  destined  to  enjoy  a  very 
protracted  existence  in  Italy,  even  in  Naples,  w  here  the  reaction¬ 
ary  journals  represent  it  as  most  strongly  seated.  We  ourselves 
believe  firmly  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  count 
considerably  also  on  their  constitutional  lethargy,  and  yet  it  docs 
already  seem  to  be  within  the  range  of  probability,  that  demo¬ 
cracy  will,  in  a  short  time,  triumph  even  there.  It  may  be  pru¬ 
dent  in  those  whose  interest  induces  them  to  side  with  the  oppo¬ 
site  principle,  to  deal  in  mysterious  hints  and  insinuations 
respecting  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
the  secret  aptitude  for  business  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  himself. 
Truth,  however,  will  fometimes  out :  one  of  these  very  journals 
described  Ferdinand  the  other  day  as  playing  the  part  of  Pope 
Joan  at  Gaeta,  whether  to  the  letter  or  not  w^e  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  say.  The  chances  at  present  are,  that  this  regal  Pope 
Joan,  together  with  his  friend  from  the  Vatican,  will  have,  hence¬ 
forward,  to  amuse  themselves  by  methods  entirely  new.  Ihe 
constitution,  as  it  at  present  exists,  may  not  survive  at  Naples, 
and  the  republic  may  be  overwhelmed  by  circumstances  at 
Rome,  but  the  fact  of  their  existence  will  remain  upon  record ; 
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and  though  men  are  daily  assured  that  constitutions  and  repub¬ 
lics  are  bad  things,  there  seems  just  now  to  be  a  wonderful 
propensity  in  the  human  race  to  try  these  political  monstrosities. 

Besides,  the  internal  condition  of  Naples  must  be  powerfully 
acted  upon,  and  influenced  by  the  current  of  events  in  Sicily ; 
where,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  public  opinion  is  mani¬ 
festly  favourable  to  democracy.  They  who  take  a  different  view 
of  this  subject,  we  mean  the  partisans  of  legitimacy,  make  use  of 
strange  arguments  to  establish  their  point.  Habitually  siding 
with  the  few  against  the  many,  they  shift  their  ground  in  Sicily, 
and  affect,  at  least,  to  side  with  the  many  against  the  few,  and 
say  that  only  the  educated  classes,  that  is,  a  comparatively  small 
number,  are  favourable  to  a  republic.  But  education,  and 
rank,  and  experience,  cease,  in  that  particular  case,  to  be  of  any 
value  in  their  estimation.  They  prefer  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses,  and  take  refuge  against  democracy  in  the  terrible  expe¬ 
dient  of  universal  suffrage.  Precisely  the  same  mode  of  reason¬ 
ing  is  applied  to  French  affairs.  Because  the  illiterate,  dull, 
unreflecting  peasantry  have,  on  some  occasions,  rejected  demo¬ 
cracy  as  a  delirious  patient  rejects  the  medicine  which  can  alone 
save  his  life,  these  writers  set  them  up  as  the  best  judges  of  what 
is  right  in  politics,  and  consider  it  impossible  to  defer  too  much 
to  their  judgment ;  so  likewise  in  Sicily,  the  good  old  unsophis¬ 
ticated  ignorance  of  the  island  votes,,  they  say,  in  favour  of 
monarchy,  while  the  thoughtful  and  educated  classes,  the  men 
who  have  travelled,  observed  the  result  of  political  institutions, 
studied  the  theory  of  government,  and  been  corrupted,  in  short, 
by  knowledge,  are  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 
Therefore  let  us  take  refuge  in  universal  suffrage,  and  swamp  in¬ 
telligence  by  numbers. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  wears  very  much  the  appearance  of 
Jesuitism.  While  the  majority  will,  through  ignorance,  consent 
to  trample  on  their  own  rights,  your  legitimists  contend  that 
every  thing  ought  to  be  determined  by  plurality  of  voices ;  but 
where  the  people,  through  education,  or  otherwise,  have  become 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  are  fitted  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  liberty,  there  you  must  reverse  the  system,  and  repress 
numbers  by  combinations  among  the  few.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  very  far  from  being  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  Sicilian 
people  are  favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy.  On 
the  contrary,  there  appears  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the 
population  of  the  isl^d  were  polled,  regality  would  be  voted 
out  by  all  but  universal  acclamation.  That  this  may  be  a 
temporary  feeling,  created  by  the  misrule  of  the  tyrant  of 
Naples,  is  not  impossible.  We  are  not  now  inquiring  into 
causes,  but  simply  stating  what  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  fact. 

I)  D  2 
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The  Sicilians,  eyer  since  they  were  enabled,  by  insurrection,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Naples,  have  desired  a  republic  ;  but  when 
Lord  Minto,  under  the  influence  of  constitutional  ideas,  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  remain  within  the  ancient  circle  of  European 
prejudices,  and  select  for  tliemsclves  a  king,  they  waived  their 
political  predilection,  and  consented  to  abridge  their  freedom, 
in  order  to  secure  their  independence. 

But  as  the  insurrectionary  state  becomes  more  and  more  pro¬ 
longed,  the  chances  of  monarchy  in  Sicily  will  be  diminished. 
People  will  discover  by  experience  how  sweet  it  is  to  live  with¬ 
out  a  master,  to  be  relieved  from  the  mysterious  presence  of 
spies,  and  the  insolent  authority  of  despotic  ofRcials.  Obedience 
to  the  law  is  nowhere  irksome,  because  the  law  is  a  principle 
operating  impartially  in  all  directions.  When  Neapolitan  power 
was  paramount  in  the  island,  all  ranks,  as  we  ourselves  can 
testify,  were  so  vexatiously  oppressed  and  persecuted,  that 
scarcely  would  the  boldest  individuals  venture  to  express  a  poli¬ 
tical  opinion  in  presence  of  one  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Privately  in  the  society  of  the  English,  they  would  give  vent  to 
indignation,  with  which  their  hearts  were  fllled  almost  to  bursting. 

•  Look,’  they  would  exclaim,  ‘  how  impoverished  and  degraded 
we  are.  Behold  how  the  land  lies  uncultivated  !  Examine  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  ;  fathom,  if  you  can,  their  ignorance ; 
measure  their  servitude,  and  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  bruta¬ 
lizing  terror  in  which  they  live.  And  yet  their  state  is  less, perhaps, 
to  be  pitied  than  ours.  Ignorance  breaks  the  force  of  the  blow  s 
which  fall  upon  them.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  at  least 
been  educated  so  far  as  to  be  rendered  sensitive  to  acts  of  inso¬ 
lence  and  injustice.  Our  minds  have  been  made  tender,  as  it 
w’ere,  that  we  may  experience  the  greater  anguish,  and  relish  all 
the  torture  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  us.’ 

This  was  the  language  of  the  Sicilians ;  and  what  must  it  be 
now,  after  the  bombardment  of  Messina,  and  all  the  countless 
barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  national  and  mercenary  troops  of 
Naples  during  the  civil  war  ?  We  are  friends  of  peace,  friends 
of  order,  and  civilization  ;  but  as  far  as  Sicily  is  concerned,  we 
would  rather  see  the  struggle  protracted  indefinitely,  so  that  it 
might  ultimately  terminate  in  the  independence  of  the  island, 
than  behold  the  withering  influence  of  Naples  again  established 
there.  Happily  we  have  no  personal  experience  of  such  w  rongs 
ai  were  inflicted  on  the  Sicilians  by  Naples,  and  therefore,  in 
tome  respects,  are  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  a  people  so 
miserable  and  degraded.  But  so  wretched  was  their  state,  that 
anarchy,  however  terrible  it  may  be,  and  however  fearful  its 
consequences,  would  prove  less  demoralizing  and  destructive  than 
the  re-establishment  of  Neapolitan  authority  in  Sicily. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that 
the  cause  of  democracy  has  made  more  progress  during  the  last 
twelve  months  than  in  the  previous  half  century.  Of  course  the 
process  was  always  secretly  going  on,  and  the  year  1848  did  but 
witness  the  fruit-bearing  of  the  tree  w  hich  had  been  planted  and 
watered  with  the  blood  of  former  generations.  It  grew  silently ;  it 
spread  forth  its  branches  and  blossomed,  though  the  hope  of 
despotism  always  w^as  that  it  should  be  able  to  prevent  it  from 
bringing  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Mr.  Kelly’s  history  of  the  past 
years  will  serve  to  show  how  vain  was  that  hope.  He  gives,  in 
a  graphic  and  animated  narrative,  an  account  of  the  breaking  forth 
of  the  revolution  of  February,  and  then  follows  carefully  and 
conscientiously  the  stream  of  events  down  to  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  republic,  coinciding  with  the  close  of  the  year. 
Every  one  who  reflects  on  the  wonderful  changes  w'e  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  will  feel  how  useful  it  must  be  to  possess  a  judicious 
recapitulation  of  all  that  has  been  done  around  us.  Such  a 
recapitulation  we  possess  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  volume,  which  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  highly  liberal  spirit,  and  written  in  many  parts  with 
enthusiasm  and  eloquence. 

That  we  should  on  all  points  agree  with  Mr.  Kelly  was  not  to 
be  expected,  because  all  men  who  exercise  an  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  will  be  forced  to  differences  of  opinion  by  their  intellec¬ 
tual  idiosyncrasies ;  but  this  we  may  say,  that  we  have  seldom 
read  any  volume  which  so  nearly  expressed  our  sentiments.  The 
writer  always  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  in¬ 
dignantly  condemns  the  excesses  of  despotism,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  in  every  form.  He  is,  perhaps,  on  some  occasions 
too  rigid  in  his  application  of  the  theory  of  justice,  which,  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  must  sometimes  be  overlooked,  in  order  that 
mercy  may  be  substituted  for  it.  This  we  say,  using  the  term  jus¬ 
tice  in  its  ordinary  signification.  In  its  transcendental  sense,  it 
must  be  applied  rigorously  and  universally,  because  it  is  then 
synonymous  with  whatever  promotes  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
If  we  find,  for  example,  that  this  or  that  act  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  good  of  our  species,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  just,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  follow  its  roots  into  that 
subtle  metaphysical  region  where  all  first  principles  are  involved 
in  obscurity.  This  remark  we  throw  out  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  condemn  the  celebrated  circulars  of  the  French 
Provisional  Government.  They  were  not  conformable  to  ordi¬ 
nary  rules,  but  they  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  compellate 
intrare.  The  feast  of  the  republic  lacked  guests,  though  it  was 
bountiful  and  good;  and  the  circulars  were  intended  to  operate 
as  an  affectionate  violence  done  to  the  ignorance,  not  to  the  will, 
of  the  peasantry.  They  were  to  be  compelled  to  enter,  because 
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it  was  known  that  when  they  were  once  in  and  seated  at  the 
board,  they  would  be  happy.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Kelly’s  opinion 
differs  from  ours ;  his,  however,  is  the  popular  opinion. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  criticism,  but>ve  cannot 
avoid  recommending  Mr.  Kelly’s  account  of  the  revolt  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  which  is  extremely  vivid,  and  supplies  an  explanation  of 
many  facts  which  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  public.  His  nar¬ 
rative,  also,  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Sicily,  is  full  of  interest, 
and  will  constantly  be  referred  to  as  the  struggle  with  Naples 
proceeds. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  work  on  Austria  is  full  of  information,  the 
value  and  importance  of  which  he  does  not  himself  always  cor¬ 
rectly  estimate.  He  supplies  the  most  complete  justification  of 
the  revolution  w  hich  has  taken  place  in  that  country ;  but  in 
his  appendix,  written  after  it  had  occurred,  he  condemns  it. 
This,  however,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Moderation  is  a  tine- 
sounding  term,  which  often  blinds  men  to  the  mischief  that  lurks 
under  it ;  but  it  often  means  the  half  amputation  of  a  limb 
w  hich,  to  save  the  life  of  the  body,  should  be  completely  severed. 
In  general,  how  ever,  Mr.  Thompson  is  highly  liberal,  and,  what¬ 
ever  he  may  think,  his  w'ork,  had  it  been  circulated  in  Vienna, 
would  have  assisted  to  produce  that  very  revolution,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  which  he  deprecates,  or  affects  to  deprecate.  Let 
the  reader  examine  the  matter  for  himself.  Mr.  Thompson  wTites 
in  an  interesting  way,  and  laboriously  collects  facts  and  judi¬ 
ciously  distributes  them.  His  testimony,  therefore,  is  valuable, 
and  w  e  recommend  his  volume,  all  but  the  appendix,  w  here, 
witliout  perceiving  it,  he  condemns  the  consequences  wliich  flow 
inevitably  from  his  own  statements. 

Of  M.  Guizot’s  little  volume  wx  need  only  say,  further,  that  it 
is  as  well  written  as  it  is  ill-reasoned,  yet  it  is  not  interesting ; 
the  cleverness  consists  in  dexterously  employing  the  resources 
of  a  dry  academical  art,  which  is  utterly  barren  of  prolific 
principles.  M.  Guizot  differs  from  a  statesman  as  a  sham-fighter 
differs  from  a  soldier ;  the  one  figures  on  parade,  the  other  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  latter  has  force  and  vitality,  while  the 
former  is  little  better  than  a  show^y  piece  of  mechanism.  M. 
Guiiot  writes  by  clock-work,  and  none  but  clocks  can  sympathize 
with  him. 
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Studies  of  First  Principles,  By  James  Baldwin  Brown,  A.B.  L  Vo¬ 
luntaryism  ;  an  Appeal  from  the  Custom  to  the  Conscience  of  the 
Church.  II.  Independency;  a  Study  of  an  Luitpendent  of  an  Old 

School.  III.  First  Principles  of  Politics:  some  Thoughts  on  the 

present  European  Crisis.  IV.  The  Sign  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
V.  A  Meditation  for  the  Morning  of  the  New  Year :  Honest  Thought — 
Honest  Speech — Honest  Work.  12mo.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

Mr.  Brown  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  representative  of  a  large  and 
important  class  of  men — young  ministers  entering  on  their  solemn 
work,  with  large  views  and  warm  sympathies,  alive  to  the  peculiar 
wants,  perils,  and  demands  of  the  age,  and  anxious  to  present  the 
realities  of  Christianity  in  a  form  suitable  to  ‘  such  a  time  as  this.* 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  many  whom  we  love  and  value  may  read 
his  ‘  Studies,*  with  amazement  or  dismay.  Some  will  put  them  away 
as  dangerous  things ;  and  some  deal  out,  in  no  measured  language, 
against  the  doctrinal  degeneracy  of  the  day.  He  has,  doubtless, 
‘  counted  the  cost  *  in  this  direction,  and  is  prepared  to  meet  it.  He 
did  not  write  for  our  forefathers,  and  will  not  wonder  if  those  who 
profess  specially  to  represent  them,  should  receive  his  tracts  with  scep¬ 
ticism  or  unbelief.  He  has  addressed  himself  to  readers  who  existed 
not  in  their  day,  and  addressed  them  well.  In  a  temper  of  singular 
boldness  he  has  uttered  principles  which  are  greatly  needed,  and  must 
press  severely  on  many  cherished  conventionalisms.  Without  saying 
that  he  has  ‘  revealed  secrets,’  we  hail  him  as  a  teacher  who  faithfully 
applies  to  religious  and  ecclesiastical  themes  and  duties,  doctrines  of 
prime  importance,  which  require  a  more  honest  and  impartial  handling 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  commending  every  thing  in  these 
tracts,  or  in  the  style  in  which  they  are  written.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
young  man,  and  there  are  signs  of  juvenility  in  his  composition.  He 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  writers  of  whom  we  do  not  care  to  be  re¬ 
minded  ;  sometimes  employs  an  illustration  which  serv'es  better  to  show 
his  knowledge  than  elucidate  his  thoughts;  and  sometimes  presents  just 
principles  in  too  bald  and  absolute  a  form.  But  his  productions  bear 
marks  of  unquestionable  vitality  and  power.  He  has  a  clear  view  of 
his  subject,  and  can  express  himself  plainly,  forcibly,  and  with 
point.  His  matter  is  of  sterling  excellence,  and  his  style  fresh  and 
luminous.  He  makes  a  bold  stand  for  spiritualism,  and  individualism,  in 
all  their  bearings.  Altogether,  his  ‘  Studies  ’  are  among  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ‘  young  ministry,*  and  we  hope  that  they  wdll  be  atten¬ 
tively  considered  by  religious  people  of  all  sects. 
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Stones  of  En^iutid  and  her  Forty  Counties,  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart, 
Authoress  of  ‘The  Nursery  Guide.’  London  :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

The  idea  of  this  little  book  is  a  very  happy  one.  Instruction  is  sought 
to  be  conveyed  in  a  way  of  common  sense.  Instead  of  demanding  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  arbitrary  memory,  the  laws  of  association  are  employed.  ‘  The 
aim  of  the  writer,’  says  the  Preface,  ‘  has  been  to  impress  on  the  mind 
of  the  child,  by  means  of  association,  the  name  and  peculiarities  of  each 
division  of  his  own  country.’  Many  of  us  may  recall  the  difficulties  which 
beset  us  in  our  early  geogpraphical  studies.  Those  long,  uninteresting 
names  were  but  as  so  many  letters  without  meaning  ;  but  these  names 
must  be  learned  first,  we  were  told,  their  history  afterwards.  Now.  Mrs. 
Geldart  believes  that  the  name  and  history  may  be  learned,  and  best 
learned,  together.  The  name  of  Newcastle  will  not  be  soon  forgotten 
when  associated  with  a  coal  mine,  nor  that  of  Carlisle,  when  the  child 
has  heard  the  story  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  How  far  she  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  must  be  left  to  the  experience  of  teachers  to  decide.  That 
there  b  no  royal  road  to  learning,  that  nothing  worth  knowing  can  be 
attaineil  without  effort,  our  author  concedes ;  but  that  there  may  be  a 
pleasant  road,  the  ‘  Stories  of  England  ’  will,  she  trusts,  prove  both  to 
teachers  and  to  pupils.  We  believe  her  hope  will  be  fultilled.  It 
ought  to  be.  She  has  well  wrought  out  her  conception.  She  writes 
like  one  who  understands  and  loves  children.  Her  style  is  interest¬ 
ing  ;  her  moral  always  sound.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  many  good 
engravings,  the  printing  of  which,  however,  does  but  small  justice  to 
the  artist. 


Trevethlon :  a  (hmish  Story,  By  William  Davy  Watson,  Esq.  In 
3  vols.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  b  little  in  these  volumes  to  excite  special  interest.  They  are 
free  from  the  moral  blemishes  which  disfigure  many  works  of  the  same 
class,  and  so  far  they  have  our  approval.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  say 
much.  The  title  they  bear  awakened — perhaps  unreasonably— our 
expectations.  The  primitive  character  of  Cornwall,  the  fairy  legends 
with  which  it  abounds,  the  romance  spread  over  much  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  singular  habits  w'hich  have  been  fostered  by  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  led  us  to  anticipate  an  association  with  the  past  which  would 
be  instructive  as  well  as  pleasing.  Truth,  however,  compels  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  plot  is  meagre, 
the  characters  are  w  anting  in  strong  interest,  and  the  light  incidentally 
thrown  over  the  habits  and  state  of  the  Cornish  people  scarcely  repays 
the  labour  of  j>erusal.  There  is  little— ^ave  the  honourable  excep¬ 
tion  we  have  named — to  distinguish  the  work  from  the  general  herd  of 
noveb.^  It  fails  even  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  leaves  no  great 
lesson  imprinted  on  the  heart.  A  dying  father  l^queaths  an  orphan 
son  a  heritage  of  poverty  and  vengeance,  the  former  of  which  is  ren- 
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dered  supportable,  and  the  latter  is  softened,  by  the  mild  virtues  of  an 
only  sister.  Helen  Trevethlan  is  incomparably  the  most  pleasing  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  tale,  yet  even  she  is  wanting  in  individuality  of  interest. 
Esther  Pendarral  is  an  unnatural  compound,  in  which  bad  qualities 
sadly  predominate  ;  and  her  agent,  Michael  Sinson,  is  as  wanting  in 
mental  congruity  as  in  moral  principle.  Even  Randolph  Trevethlan, 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  We  care  little  resj>ect- 
ing  him,  and  the  other  personages  who  figure  on  the  stage,  come  and 
go,  without  aw'akening  any  lively  sympathy,  or  being  remembered  with 
regret.  With  every  disposition  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Watson,  we  cannot 
recommend  our  readers  to  devote  to  his  volumes  the  time  required 
for  their  perusal. 


A  Tribute  for  the  Negro  :  being  a  Vindication  of  the  Morale  Intellectual^ 
and  Religious  Capabilities  of  the  Coloured  Portion  of  Mankind:  with 
particular  reference  to  the  African  Race.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Biographical  Sketches,  Facts,  Anecdotes,  &c.,  and  many  superior 
Portraits  and  Engravings.  By  Wilson  Armistead.  8vo.  Pp.  564. 
Manchester  :  W.  Irwin.  London  :  C.  Gilpin. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  admirable,  and  its  execution  is  worthy 
of  it.  Each  is  praiseworthy ;  one  for  the  benevolent  and  generous 
impulse  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  other,  for  the  industry  and 
good  judgment  displayed.  The  negro  race  has  been  the  most  calum¬ 
niated,  as  well  as  the  most  oppressed  portion  of  the  human  family. 
Various  pleas  have  been  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  wrong  done 
them,  by  which  the  superficial,  the  unreflecting,  and  the  selfish,  have 
been  easily  deceived.  A  shallow  philosophy  has  been  invoked  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  European  cruelty,  and  even  Christianity — at  least  in  name 
— has  been  summoned  to  give  her  sanction.  To  the  exposure  of  these 
artifices,  the  present  volume  is  directed,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
anything  more  complete  or  satisfactory.  Its  production  has  evidently 
been  ‘  a  work  and  labour  of  love,’  which  has  been  discharged  under  a 
deep  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  an  oppressed  people. 

‘  By  a  relation  of  facts,*  says  Mr.  Armistead,  ‘  principally  of  a  biogra¬ 
phical  nature,  many  of  them  now  published  for  the  first  time,  I  hope 
to  counteract  that  deeply-rooted  prejudice,  the  grow’th  of  centuries, 
which  attaches  itself  to  this  despised  race — facts  which  render  a  prac¬ 
tical  negative  to  the  imputation  of  ine>'itable  inferiority ;  demonstrating, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  when  participating  in  equal  advantages,  they 
are  not  inferior  in  natural  capacity,  or  deficient  of  those  intellectual 
and  amiable  qualities  w'hich  adorn  and  dignify  human  nature.* 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  negro 
capabilities,  and  displays  much  sound  sense,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  theories  proposed  in  defence  of 
slavery,  and  a  firm  and  intelligent  conviction  of  their  hollowness.  The 
second  part  is  biographical,  and  will  be  found  deeply  interesting.  It 
8uj>plie8  practical  illustrations  of  the  soundness  of  the  views  propounded 
»n  the  former  part  of  the  volume,  to  the  value  of  which  it  contributes 
greatly. 
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The  ‘getting  up*  of  the  volume  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pro\incial 
press ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find,  from  an  extended  subscription  list,  that 
her  Majesty,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  will  have  it  brought 
before  their  eye.  Its  perusal  cannot  w'ell  fail  to  be  advantageous  both 
to  the  reader  and  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity. 


Poemt,  By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 

There  is  a  strange  similarity  of  subjects,  of  thoughts,  and  of  style, 
in  this  volume,  as  if  the  three  gentlemeii,  its  authors,  were  in  fact  one; 
or  at  least  connected  mentally,  as  the  Siamese  twins  w’ere  bodily. 
They  all  w  rite  as  if  they  had  lived,  and  now  w  ere  ready  to  preach  from 
‘  All  is  vanity  !*  They  have  a  certain  kind  of  gloomy  strength  of  hand, 
considerable  power  of  sketching  in  shadow  ,  are  masters  of  a  forcible 
style,  and  speak  sad  truths  ;  but  it  strikes  us,  their  volume — meditative, 
melancholy,  and  devotional  sometimes  as  it  is — is  nearer  the  homily 
than  the  poem. 


The  Jubilee  of  the  Methodist  Netv  Connexion^  kc.  London  :  John 

Bakewell. 

There  seems  to  be  in  Methodism  a  tendency  to  multiply,  as  pohq)!  do, 
by  amputation.  Of  these  severed  joints,  the  body  whose  histor}’  is 
recorded  in  this  volume  is  the  largest.  Like  the  other  successive  splits 
from  Wesleyanism,  the  New  Connexion  withdrew  on  the  ground  of 
the  ministerial  despotism  which  the  original  body  exhibited — a  despot¬ 
ism  w’hich,  in  the  present  day,  even  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  is  an 
anachronism. 

The  present  interesting  volume,  the  w’ork  of  several  gentlemen,  con¬ 
tains  an  able,  lucid,  temperate  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  body,  a 
defence  of  their  principles  of  government,  and  a  review  of  their  present 
position.  Although  called  into  existence  as  a  denominational  work,  it 
has  not  too  much  of  a  denominational  spirit.  This  body  w’as  the  first 
secession  from  Wesleyan  Methodism  for  the  sake  of  liberty — will  it  be 
the  last  ?  *  That  which  is  to  be  hath  already  been.’ 


Chronicles  of  the  Kirk  ;  or.  Scenes  and  Stories  from  the  History  of  the 
Church  ef  Scotland /from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Second  Reformation. 
For  the  Young.  By  Rev.  John  Anderson.  Edinburgh  ;  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

The  title  of  this  volume  hardly  does  it  justice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  con¬ 
nected  narrative  of  the  period,  written  w  ith  great  liveliness  and  vigour. 
It  abounds  with  interesting  sketches  of  the  men  and  times  of  the 
•^g^lc  against  Popery  and  Prelacy,  while  it  is  more  than  a  mere  selec¬ 
tion  of  stories.  There  is,  withal,  a  hearty  undoubting  admiration  of 
his  subject,  without  any  unpleasant  display  of  bigotry,  w’hich  impresses 
one  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  author's  sincerity  and  amiability, 
e  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  fascinating  history  of  a  great  conflict. 
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Seeds  from  Thoughts.  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Christian  Young 
Men’s  Missionary  Association.  By  Rev.  S.  Martin.  London  :  Snow, 

Wise  counsels,  uttered,  not  in  a  patronizing,  but  in  a  sympathizing, 
hearty  tone.  We  hope  this  new  association  will  flourish.  If  it  keep 
in  view  its  Inaugural  Address,  it  will. 


The  Spirit  of  Holiness:  and  Sanctification  through  the  Truth.  By 
James  Harrington  Evans.  Fourth  Edition.  London;  John  Shaw. 

We  need  only  notice  the  fact  of  this  being  a  fourth  edition,  and  say 
that  the  success  of  the  volume  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  its 
earnest,  practical  tendency,  its  occasionally  pungent,  quaint  concise¬ 
ness,  seemingly  traceable  to  familiarity  w'ith  Puritan  theology,  and  its 
thorough  command  and  abundant  use  of  scriptural  language. 


The  Business  of  Life.  By  Catherine  Sinclair.  Two  Vols.  London: 

Longman.  1848. 

As  it  has  been  fashionable  lately  to  give  books  titles  which  do  not 
convey  the  slightest  hint  of  their  contents,  our  readers  may  not  be 
much  sur})riscd  to  learn  that  the  ‘  Business  of  Life,’  is  a  Commentary 
on  Matthew’s  Gospel.  The  peculiarity  on  which  it  rests  its  claim  for 
consideration  is,  that  it  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  desultory  style 
of  a  fire-side  dialogue.  The  imitation  is  complete — excepting  that, 
unfortunately,  the  authoress  is  the  only  speaker — for,  in  the  parts 
which  we  have  been  able  to  read,  we  have  seldom  detected  the  link  of 
connexion  between  any  three  consecutive  sentences. 


Sand  and  Canvass :  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  Egypt :  with  a  Sojourn 
among  the  Artists  in  Rome.  By  Samuel  Be  van.  8vo.  London  : 
C.  Gilpin. 

A  PLEASANT  volume  of  light  reading,  which,  without  pretensions, 
affords  some  glimpses  of  Egyptian  and  Italian  life  not  frequently  met 
with.  ‘  Sand  and  Canvass’ — strangely  vague  title  truly — is,  in  fact,  ‘  a 
simple  narrative  of  adventures  during  a  few  months’  active  employment 
in  Egypt;  and  a  description  of  such  places  and  things  in  Rome  and 
other  Italian  cities,  as  arc  more  immediately  connected  with  modem 
art  and  its  numerous  votaries.’  Entering  the  service  of  Lieut.  Wag- 
Hom,  Mr.  Bevan  was  despatched  to  Alexandria  without  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  duties  which  would  devolve  on  him.  He  was  there 
employed  in  superintending  the  transit  of  passengers  and  luggage  by 
the  overland  route  to  India.  A  diary  of  incidents  was  fortunately  kept, 
from  which  the  present  volume  has  been  prepared,  and  few  readers  will 
yegret  the  time  that  was  employed  in  the  daily  record.  On  the  break - 
ing  up  of  Lieut.  Waghorn's  establishment,  Mr.  Bevan  returned  to 
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England  by  the  way  of  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and 
carried  with  him  the  same  habits  of  quick  discernment,  easy  accommo. 
dation,  and  good  fellowship,  which  had  rendered  him  so  pleasant  a 
companion  in  Egj'pt.  His  volume  is  written  in  a  light,  brisk  style, 
and,  as  his  position  was  different  from  that  of  most  authors,  it  contains 
views  of  men  and  things  not  wholly  wanting  in  originality.  There  is 
a  freshness  and  vivacity  in  his  descriptions  which  bespeak  the  sincerity 
of  the  writer,  and  engage  the  confidence  and  best  attention  of  his 
readers. 


Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  William  Lyall.  Edinburgh  :  John  Johnstone. 


These  sermons  are  scriptural,  evangelical,  practical,  rather  diffuse, 
and  somewhat  common-place.  The  volume  is  one  of  a  large  family,  and 
possesses  all  the  family  characteristics,  without  any  particular  features 
to  distinguish  it  from  its  brethren. 


7b  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review.  j 

My  Dear  Sir,  Homerton,  Feb.  20,  1849.  : 

In  reference  to  the  article  in  the  *  Eclectic  Review  *  of  December, 
and  the  vindication  by  its  author  in  the  number  for  the  present  month, 

I  solicit  the  favour  of  your  admitting  a  few  more  lines. 

For  the  severity  of  my  reclamation  in  the  January  number,  and  for 
my  use  of  some  harsh  terms,  I  hereby  profess  my  regret,  and  I  ask 
forgiveness  from  you  and  him. 

Yet,  I  must  say  that  it  was  natural  and  right  to  feel  an  acute  sense 
of  injury,  deep  injury,  from  the  writer’s  statements,  m  the  sense  in 
which  I  understood  them,  and  in  which  they  were  manifestly  intended 
to  be  understood ;  but  in  which  I  was  conscious  that  they  were  not 
TRUE,  as  respected  myself,  and  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  same 
with  regard  to  my  associates  in  the  distribution  of  the  Regium  Donum. 
Those  statements  are  made  in  an  exceedingly  acrimonious  tone,  and  are 
aggravated  by  theprejudicating  assertion  that  whatever  the  distributors 
might  ‘  say  in  their  own  defence,’  would  be  ‘  sophisticating  *  and  would 
*  be  regarded  as  idle  wind.* 

■  Those  words  impute  to  me  and  my  colleagues  a  course  of  deliberate 
intention  and  action  utterly  inconsistent  with  integrity.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  but  regard  them,  and  their  preceding  accusation,  as  false 
and  CALUMNIOUS.  The  man  who,  with  cool  flippancy,  makes  such 
charges,  has  no  right  to  complain  if  honest  indignation  wax  warm. 

Now,  in  your  present  number,  the  writer  quotes  a  paragraph  from 
aome  comnjunication  of  mine  to  the  ‘  Patriot’  newspaper,  of  Jolf 
containing  these  words 
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‘The  distributors  are  merely  almoners  of  the  Cro^vn  for  the  benefit 
of  a  cloM  of  their  fellow-subjects,— designated  by  a  generic  descrip¬ 
tion; _ trustees  for  the  class.  A  trustee  is  one  who  represents  the 

interest  of  those  for  whom  he  is  entrusted ;  and  a  trustee  for  a  class  is, 
80  far,  a  representative  of  that  class. — For  whom  these  distributors  pro¬ 
fess  to  act. — They  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  represent  these  deno¬ 
minations.' 

Certainly,  this  citation  surprised  me.  Had  I  been  aware  that  such 
a  paragraph  existed,  probably,  I  should  not,  in  my  remonstrance,  have 
used  the  expressions  which  I  did.  Yet  I  should  like  to  see  my  pas¬ 
sage  in  its  own  connexion.  There  may  be  something  to  modify  it,  and 
wl^ch  would  set  a  sufficient  guard  against  misunderstanding.  But 
this  satisfaction  is  out  of  my  reach.  There  was  not  ‘  a  Patriot  of  July 
28,  1848;’  and  I  have  carefully  looked  through  all  the  numbers  of 
that  month,  and  have  not  found  any  writing  of  mine  upon  this  subject. 
Therefore,  I  take  the  passage  as  it  is  given  by  my  opponent,  and  I 
remark ; — 

He  is  unquestionably  an  able  writer,  for  both  reasoning  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Throughout  the  whole  long  article,  he  uses  his  words  with 
knowledge,  discrimination  and  taste. 

He  well  knows  that,  in  our  language,  as  probably  in  every  other, 
almost  all  terms  are  susceptible  of  two  or  more  meanings ;  not  only 
indeed,  susceptible,  but,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  are  constantly 
occurring  in  the  different  meanings. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  words  represent  and  representative.  The 
primary  and  more  simple  meaning  is  ( — from  re  and  prcesens^  to  denote 
the  idea  of  again  existing  before  us^ — )  the  being  or  acting  in  a  state  which 
carrespowlsy  in  some  mode  or  relation.,  with  another  object.  The  mode 
or  relation  may  be  various.  E.  g.  ‘  Seven  lamps — representing  the 
heavenly  fires.’  ‘  A  terrestrial  globe  is  a  representation  of  the  earth.’ 
Many  lime-stone  rocks,  on  the  European  continent  and  in  America, 
are  the  representatives  of  our  chalk-formation.  A  father  represents, 
for  some  legal  purposes,  his  unconscious  infant  child.  In  many  per¬ 
sons  a  disorder  of  one  type  represents  one  which,  w'ith  other  persons 
pute  on  a  different  character.  Of  visitors  to  the  Reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  a  small  number  are  ‘  literary  and  scientific  men. 
Some  are  compilers,  some  copyists— some  idlers  ;  all  aiding  sub  silentio^ 
to  represent  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Institution.’ — Atheneeum^ 
Feb.  3,  p.  117. 

But,  in  a  secondary  application,  the  verb  represent^  and  its  cognates, 
signify  appointment  by  some  special  act,  as  the  agent  or  substitute  of 
another. 


In  the  former  of  these  significations,  the  words  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  relation  to  natural  and  moral  subjects.  In  the  latter,  it 
>8  a  part  of  the  terminology  of  political  and  juridical  lan^age. 

To  me  it  appears  plain,  that  any  honest  reader  would  understand 
paragraph  in  the  former  sense  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
Eclectic,*  has  taken  it  in  the  latter,  contrary  to  the  evident  scope  and 
design  of  the  passage.  The  utmost  stretch  of  my  candour  does  not  allow 
*ne  to  believe  that  his  thus  availing  himself  of  ambiguity  in  a  term 
''as  not  intentional.  Having  put  the  sophism,  he  turns  and  urges  it  in 
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rarious  ways, ‘manifestly  contriving  to  be  pungent  and  reproachful.  I 
even  doubt  whether  I  did  wrong  in  calling  it  ‘  false  and  calumniocs.’ 

Two  or  three  days  ago  I  was  favoured  with  a  note  from  my  col. 
league  in  the  distribution,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Rees  ;  and  1  have  soli- 
cited  his  consent  to  my  making  the  following  extract : — 

‘  I  have  looked  carefully  through  that  part  of  the  correspondence 
[in  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review’  for  February],  which  relates  personally  to 
myself,  and  my  surprise,  I  assure  you,  w  as  not  small,  to  find  so  much 
laborious  and  tortuous  ingenuity  employed  in  an  attempt  to  attach  to 
my  words  a  meaning  which  had  never  entered  my  mind ;  and  which,  I 
am  quite  certain,  they  cannot,  by  any  fair  logical  construction,  be  made 
to  bear.  With  this  impression,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
article  requires  from  me  any  public  reply.* 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Pye  Smith. 

[We  are  sorry  to  have  to  mention  two  misprints  which  occur  on  page 
270  of  our  last  number,  as  they  seriously  affect  the  statement  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  date  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  letter  in  the 
‘  Patriot,’  is  given  as  July  28,  1848,  instead  of  July  28,  1845  ;  and  the 
quotation  from  that  letter  ends  at  the  w  ords  ‘  comprehended  under  it.’ 
The  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  which  appears  as  part  of  the  quota¬ 
tion,  is  the  comment  of  our  correspondent.  The  late  date  at  which  we 
received  the  communication  did  not  permit  us  to  furnish  its  author 
with  a  proof. — Ed.] 


littrarn  Sntrlligrart. 


Just  Published. 

Letters  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities,  as  applied  to  the  Moral  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Sciences.  By  M.  A.  Quetelet.  Translated  from  the  French  by  0.  G. 
Downes.  8vo. 

Thou  shall  not  bear  False  Witness  against  thy  Neighbour :  a  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  English  Review.  By  J.  C.  Hare,  M.A. ;  with  a  Letter  froin 
Professor  Maurice  to  the  Author. 

The  Closet  and  the  Church  :  a  Book  for  Ministers.  By  Binney. 

The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  By  T.  Binn^ . 

Moriah ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Sacred  Rites  of  Ancient  Israel.  By  Rev.  Rodu 
W,  Fraser,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s,  Edinburgh. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Musical  Composition.  By  G.  W.  Rohner.  ^ 

Key  to  the  Exercises  contained  in  Rohner’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Musical 
Composition. 

American  Scenes  and  Christian  Slavery.  A  Recent  Tour  of  Four  Thou¬ 
sand  Miles  in  the  United  States.  By  Ebenerer  Davies,  late  Minister  of  Mi** 
tion  Chapel,  New  Amsterdam,  Berhice. 
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Recrrations,  Physical  and  Mental,  Lawful  and  Unlawful :  a  Lecture.  By 
Thomas  Ateling. 

Parental  Comfort  in  Parental  Sorrow  ;  addressed  especially  to  Christian 
Parents  Mourning  the  Death  of  Infant  Children.  By  Rev.  John  Edwards, 
K-ingston-on-Thames. 

Evangelical  Melodies. 

The  Closing  Scene  ;  or,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persona.  By  Rev.  Erakine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirtou,  Suffolk. 

Key  to  the  Exercises  contained  in  Felix  Lebahn’s  German  Grammar,  and 
Examples  on  the  Expletives  used  in  German. 

The  German  Language,  in  one  Volume.  By  Felix  Lebahn,  Professor  of  the 
German  Language  at  the  Robertsonian  Institution.  Second  Edition. 

A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary.  No.  I. 

Revelations  of  Life,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Edmund  Reade. 

On  the  Immediate  and  Glorious  Advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  Earth,  and  to  Reign  in  Person  in 
Righteousness  and  Peace.  By  a  Clergyman,  J.  S.  P.E. 

Posthumous  Works  of  Rev.  Thos.  Chalmers,  D.D.  Edited  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Hanna.  Vol.  VI. 

Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  F.  Somner  Merryweather. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  J.  D.  Morrell,  A.M. 

Austria.  By  Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 

The  Seventh  Vial :  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  pouring  out  of  the  Seventh  Vial ;  with  special  Reference  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Revolutions  in  Europe.  Second  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Supplementary 
Chapter,  bringing  down  the  Historical  Exposition  to  December  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year. 

The  Paragraph  Bible.  The  New  Testament. 

Sydney’s  Emigrants’  Journal.  Part  II. 

The  l^octical  Works  of  William  Motherwell,  with  Memoir.  By  James 
M‘Conechy,  Esq.  Third  Edition. 

The  Appeal :  a  Magazine  for  the  People.  Vol.  I. 

.Mount  Sinai:  a  Prize  Poem,  and  Lyrical  Fragments.  By  Charles  Piffard. 
Infant  Baptism,  a  Scriptural  Service,  and  Dipping  unnecessary  to  its 
right  Administration  ;  containing  a  Critical  Survey  and  Digest  of  the  leading 
Evidence,  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Patristic ;  with  special  Reference  to  the 
Work  of  Dr.  Carson,  and  occasional  Strictures  on  the  Views  of  Dr.  Halley. 
By  Rev.  Robert  Wilson. 

Household  Education.  By  Harriet  Martineau. 

^  Reproductive  Relief  Spinning  in  the  West  of  Ireland :  a  Letter  to  his 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  &c. 

l.ateino8  is  the  Mark  or  the  Name  of  the  Beast  having  Seven  Heads 
and  Ten  Horns,  &c.  By  Rev.  Reginald  Rabett,  M.A. 

Christ  on  the  Mount ;  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  By  Rev.  James 
Gardner,  A.M.,  M.D. 

.Memoirs  and  Manuscript  of  Isabel  Hood.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Mac¬ 
donald,  Free-church  Mission,  Calcutta.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by 
HughMiUer.  Third  Edition. 

Theory  and  Practice  combined ;  or,  an  Easy  and  Systematic  Method  of 
ac^iring  the  French  Language.  By  J.  N.  Vlieland,  Professor  of  Languages. 

Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature;  abridged.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
Paris  I.  and  II. 

Dictionan-  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mjlhology.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.D.  Part  XXVII. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Bible  of  Every  Land.  Part  III. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Calvin,  the  Great  Reformer ;  translated  from 
the  German  of  Paul  Henrv’,  D.D.  By  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  Two  Vols. 

The  Use  of  the  Senses  when  engaged  in  Contemplating  the  External 
World.  By  Catherine  Lake. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature.  Bv 
Charles  McDonald. 

The  Mission  of  Jesus  attested  from  Heaven  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  22nd 
October,  1848.  By  Robert  Brewer. 

A  Respectful  Appeal  on  the  most  Important  Subject,  to  the  Rev. Theobald 
Mathew  (commonly  called  Father  Mathew).  By  an  Enquirer  after  Divine 
Truth. 

Book  of  English  Epithets,  Literal  and  Figurative ;  with  Elementarv*  Re¬ 
marks  and  Minute  References  to  abundant  Authorities.  By  James  Jermyn. 

Comelii  Taciti  Opera.  Ad  Codices  Antiquos  exacta  et  emendata  Commen- 
tkris  Critico  et  Exegetico  illustrata.  Edidit  Franciscus  Riter. 

Con  Crejran,  the  Irish  Oil  Bias.  No.  II. 

Songs  of  Christian  Chivalry,  &c.  By  the  Author  of  Scenes  of  Childhood. 

The  Lady  Ella ;  or,  the  Story  of  Cinderella  in  Verse.  By  the  Authoress  of 
Hymns  and  Scenes  of  Childhood. 

The  Harmony  of  History*  with  Prophecy ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 
By  Josiah  Conner. 

A  Memoir  of  Annie  M‘Donald  Christie,  a  self-taught  Cottager,  chiefly  in 
her  own  words  ;  with  Extracts  from  her  Letters  and  Meditations  :  to  which 
is  now  added,  a  Brief  Notice  of  her  Grandsons,  John  and  Alexander  Bethune. 
By  Rev.  J.  Brodie  Macneil.  Third  Edition. 

Religious  Life  in  the  Established  Church,  in  Twelve  Letters,  addressed  to 
Pious  Episcopalians.  By  a  Friend. 

Popular  Education,  an  Antidote  to  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  a  great 
Security  to  National  Virtue.  By  Thomas  and  Francis  Bullock. 

Sceptical  Doubts  Examined :  a  Series  of  Dialogues,  adapted  to  the  Juve¬ 
nile  and  Popular  Mind.  By  a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Apostolic  Succession,  as  taught  by  Tractarians  and  Romanists,  opposed  to 
Holy  Scripture,  Primitive  Antiquity,  and  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  River- 
terrace,  Islington.  By  Rev.  John  Weir,  Minister  of  the  Church  ;  in  Reply 
to  a  widely  circulated  Publication,  entitled,  ‘Church  Tracts,*  No.  I.,  a 
R^rint  of  which  is  prefixed.  Second  Edition. 

The  Saxons  in  England :  a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the 
Period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S. 

A  Biblic^  Encyclops^iia ;  or.  Dictionary  of  Eastern  Antiquities,  Geography, 
Natural  History,  Sacred  Annals,  and  Biography,  Theological  and  Biblical 
Literature,  Illustrative  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Edited  by  John 
Eadie,  LL.D. ;  with  Maps  and  Pictorial  Ulustrations,  drawn  from  the  most 
authentic  sources. 

The  Poetical  W'orks  of  James  Thomson;  comprising  all  his  Pastoral, 
Dramatic,  Lyrical,  and  Didactic  Poems,  and  a  few  of  his  Juvenile  produc¬ 
tions;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Rev.  Patrick  Murdoch,  D.D. ;  and  Notes 
by  Nichols. 

Our  Cousins  in  Ohio.  By  Mary  Howitt;  with  Illustrations  on  steel,  from 
original  designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt 


